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readers  demand  today 


#  What  readers  want  to 
know  about  events  and  trends 
in  Washington  these  crucial 
days  they  find  every  day  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the 
Chicago  Tribune  now  has  the 
largest,  best-equipped  staff 
ever  to  represent  this  news¬ 
paper  at  the  nation’s  capital. 
It  is  the  result  of  long-range 
planning  backed  by  the  de¬ 
termination  to  spare  no  effort 
or  expense  to  deliver  the 
service  readers  want. 

The  Tribune’s  Washington 
reporters  are  men  whose  by¬ 
lines  and  special  talents  have 
been  known  to  readers  for 
years.  Experienced  in  the 


ways  of  Washington,  they 
know  how  to  get  the  kind  of 
news  which  is  hard  to  get.  As 
a  team,  they  produce  the 
well-rounded,  comprehensive 
coverage  that  goes  deep  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  and  lays 
bare  the  facts. 

At  a  time  when  Washing¬ 
ton  developments  are  para¬ 
mount  in  reader  interest,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  has  on  the 
job  in  the  nation’s  capital  the 
manpower  and  facilities  ade¬ 
quate  to  deliver  the  more 
searching  coverage  which 
helps  keep  the  Tribune  out 
in  front  as  Chicago’s  most 
widely  read  newspaper  and 
most  productive  advertising 
medium. 


Chicago  Tribune 

The  World's  Greatest  Newspaper 
Morch  overoge  net  poid  total  circulation  —  Daily, 
Over  980,000  —  Sunday,  Over  1,600,000 
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YORK  aOURI^  AL-AMERICAN 

;NEW  YpRR  newspaper 


Tou  need  newspapers  to  sell  New  York 


★  Ranked  by  penf-housed  apartment  skyscrapers,  Sutton  Place  is 
a  wealth-encrusted  section  centered  at  57th  Street  and  the  East 
River's  edge.  Tennis  courts  and  terraces,  yacht  basins  and 
ballrooms  carry  out  the  fashionable  pace  set  by  the 
Morgans  and  the  Vanderbilts  in  the  mid-twenties.  Palatial 
River  House  dominates  the  district's  southern  tip,  while  to 
the  north,  secluded  River  Terrace  hides  its  brown-stoned 
mansions  behind  the  double-decker  East  River  Drive. 
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places  last  winter  and  nobody  peeped!  Unless 
they  couldn’t  get  copies,  which  sometimes 
happens  but  not  if  we  can  help  it! 

The  News  today  is  as  much  a  part  of 
New  York  as  the  police  force  or  Central  ParL 
The  town  couldn’t  get  along  without  it 
anymore  than  it  could  the  subways... 

The  first  readers  read  it  because  they 
liked  it.  Millions  do  now  for  the  same  reason. 

It’s  regular  diet  in  seven  out  of  ten 
New  York  City  families— including  those  in  all 
the  boroughs,  and  all  the  suburbs,  regardless 
of  college  ties  and/or  income  taxes. 

With  more  than  2,325,000  circulation 
daily,  and  4,650,000  Sunday— there  isn’t 
anything  even  close  to  it  any^where  as  a 
popular  newspaper,  or  an  advertising  medium! 


office  building  tenant-quarters  of  the  news 
weekly,  a  large  white  sign  announced  the  new 
$io-million  News  Building  on  the  site,  and 
set  startled  Time-staffers  to  taking  note  of  what 
made  million-plus  circulation  tabloid  tick. 

No  dope.  Time  changed  tune,  alluded 
usually  admiringly  to  News  aftei^ards,  made 
News  required  reading  and  style  sheet! 

(Cf.  Nothing  $ucceed$  Like  $ucce$$  file.) 

Eventually  it  dawned  on  advertisers  that 
only  a  neM’spaper  printed  in  shorthand  could 
be  restricted  to  stenographers— and  even  they 
wouldn’t  read  it  if  it  weren’t  interesting! 


C  Because  New  Yorkers  like  'I’he  News,  it  has 
always  been  a  good  advertising  medium.  •, 

Because  so  many  New  Yorkers  liked  it... 
it  is  the  first  retail  medium  in  the  world 
today,  first  medium  for  the  national  advertiser 
in  this  market! 

Any  other  New  York  newspaper— or  any 
two  combined— can  give  only  partial  coverage; 
with  one  exception— at  much  greater  cost! 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about 
The  News  and  its  market,  we  are  able  and 
willing.  Just  tell  us  when  and  where! 


C  That  Icgcndaiy  stenographer  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  our  best  pals  as  well  as  our  severest 
criticism.  She  brought  the  Daily  News  to  the 
office,  got  the  boss  reading  it.  Eventually  he 
stopped  borrowing,  bought  his  own  copy! 

The  early  News  reading  stenographers 
today  are  mostly  mothers  of  families,  pillars  of 
the  church,  prominent  clubwomen,  charge 
accounts  and  customers  all. 

The  gals  who  grabbed  guys  in  the  high 
income  brackets  got  their  copies  of  The  News 
at  The  Breakers  at  Palm  Beach  and  similar 


THE  3  NEWS,  New  York’s  Picture  Newspaper 
220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York... Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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BIG  JOB  for  Earnings 

. . .  meeting  your 

BIG  and  GROWING  NEED  for  Oil! 


The  better  you  live,  the  more  oil  you 
need. 

Today — 3  million  more  cars  are  on  the 
road  than  pre-war.  1,500,000  more  homes 
have  oil  heat.  Five  times  as  many  diesel 
locomotives  now.  Twice  as  many  farm 
tractors  and  trucks. 

More  oil  spells  more  progress. 

But— this  rising  need  for  oil  can  be 
met  only  by  modernizing  and  expand¬ 
ing  on  a  big  scale  —  and  in  a  hurry  in 
spite  of  today’s  high  costs. 

To  do  this  job.  Standard  Oil  Company 
(New  Jersey)  and  its  affiliates  are  spend¬ 
ing  one  billion  dollars  in  1947  and  1948 
alone  —  for  new  wells,  plants,  tankers, 
pipelines,  storage  tanks,  and  all  the  other 
things  it  takes  to  get  you  the  oil  you  need. 

That  billion  dollars 
is  money  that  goes  back  into 
the  business  from  earnings, 
past  and  current. 


In  1947,  for  instance,  we  put  426  million 
dollars  into  replacements  and  expansion. 
To  do  this,  we : 

( 1 )  used  all  funds  set  aside  to  replace 
worn-out  equipment; 

(2)  ploughed  back  well  over  half  the 
year’s  profits  —  all  that  was  left 
after  paying  dividends;  and 

(3)  dipped  heavily  into  savings  put 
aside  in  years  past  to  help  meet 
just  such  needs  as  we  face  today. 

In  the  seven  years  1940  through  1946, 
we  spent  well  over  one  billion  dollars  for 
needed  equipment,  mostly  for  war  needs. 
Now,  in  just  two  years,  we  are  spending 
ono^/icr  billion  dollars.  This  money  comes 
from  the  business  itself.  Money  made 
on  the  job  goes  back  into  the  job. 

Profits  we  reinvest  for  needed  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  work  for  everybody. 
They  pay  for  the  capital  investment 
that  we  must  make  today  to  get  you 
the  oil  you  need  tomorrow. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY) 
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Announced  on  Sunday,  April  11,  1948 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE'S 

THIRD  ANNUAL  WORLD  WAR  II 

Memorial  Fellowship 
_ Competition  __ 

TThROUGH  this  constructive  contribution  Five  New  England 
College  students  will  be  awarded  $1,000  each  for  study  and  travel 
outside  the  United  States.  Ten  scholarships  of  $500  each  will  be 
awarded  to  preparatory,  public  and  parochial  school  seniors  who 
are  planning  to  enter  New  England  Colleges. 

The  Globe  Fellowships  were  established  as  a  memorial  to  the  New 
England  men  and  women  who  served  in  the  armed  forces  during 
World  War  II.  The  Fellowships  are  also  an  expression  of  our  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  area  we  serve  and  a  mark  of  our  confidence  in  the 
young  people  who  will  make  that  future  secure. 


The  Boston  Globe 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


National  Representatives;  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles;  Osborn.  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Detroit 
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Ho«  Color-Convertible  Newspaper  Press  —  desired,  to  handle  any  demands  for  color  in 
unexcelled  as  an  ultra-modem  black  printing  daily  newspaper  printing,  thanks  to  its  color 
press  —  can  readily  1h*  expanded,  whenever  flexibility  design. 
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Invest  in  the  press  designed  to  meet  your  requirements  most  completely  for 
the  years  to  come.  Hoe  presses,  unsurpassed  for  maximum  production  of  high 
quality  work,  are  also  notable  for  their  cleanlined  construction  and  for  their 
c'onvenience  and  safety  of  operation. 


Hoe  Super-Production  Rotogravure  Press,  for 

monotone  or  multi-color  printing,  incorporates 
in  the  post-war  model  many  new  features  that 
still  further  enhance  its  top-(iuality  and  high¬ 
speed  production. 


Hoe  Super-Production  Multi-Color  Press,  in 

wide  use  for  printing  newspaper  color-comic 
and  magazine  sections,  approximates  the  pro¬ 
ductive  speed  of  a  newspaper  press  and  the 
printing  quality  of  a  slick  magazine  press. 
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.  .TO  GIVE  THE  NEWS  IMPARTIALLY, 


WITHOUT  FEAR  OR  FAVOR, 
REGARDLESS  OF  ANY  PARTY, 
SECT  OR  INTEREST  INVOLVED,” 


gflje  Jfetir  l|0rk 


“ALL  THE  NEWS  THA  TS  FIT  TO  PRINT’ 
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ANPA  to  Fight  for  Local  Bargaining 

Randolph  *s  Veto  Creates  New  Crisis  in  N.  Y.  C. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  was  marked 

out  this  week  as  a  new  test¬ 
ing  ground  of  the  fight  between 
newspaper  publishers  and  the 
International  T  y  p  o  g  r  a  phical 
Union  over  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law. 

After  an  executive  session  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  General  Manager  Crans¬ 
ton  Williams  declared:  “New 
York  City  is  the  guinea  pig.” 

The  heavily  attended  meeting, 
which  climaxed  the  annual 
ANPA  convention  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  heard  Gen- 
er^  Counsel  Elisha  Hanson  ex¬ 
press  the  opinion  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  go  back  to  Federal 
Judge  Luther  M.  Swygert  in 
Indiana  to  determine  if  the  ITU 
Executive  Council  has  violated 
his  injunction  by  blocking  the 
agreement  reached  between 
New  York  City  publishers  and 
Local  No.  6  a  week  ago. 

“Should  it  be  found  that  the 
ITU  is  violating  the  terms  of 
the  injunction  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  union  to  change 
its  laws  to  come  Into  harmony 
with  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,”  Williams  told 
reporters. 

"It  is  our  contention  that  the 
Labor  -  Management  Relations 
Act  ( Taft-Hartley )  requires 
that  contracts  be  negotiated  at 
the  local  level,”  Williams  said. 

“We  do  not  favor  nation-wide 
collective  bargaining.  ANPA  has 
no  over  all  policy  with  respect 
to  typographical  or  any  other 
union.  Our  over-all  purpose  is 
to  restore  local  bargaining 
power  to  the  local  unions.”  He 
added  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law,  in  the  opinion  of  ANPA 
counsel,  required  that  contracts 
be  negotiated  that  way. 

Randolph  Called  In 

Meantime,  Laurence  Victory, 
president  of  Local  No.  6,  had 
telegraphed  ITU  I*resident 
Woodruff  Randolph  to  come 
and  take  personal  charge  of 
negotiations  in  New  York  City. 

Randolph  and  the  ITU  Execu¬ 
tive  Council,  sitting  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  refused  to  sanction  and 
prohibited  Local  No.  6  from 
taking  action  on  contract  terms 
that  the  local  publishers  and 
local  union  officers  had  agreed 
upon.  The  old  contract  ex¬ 
pired  March  31. 

.  Randolph  was  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  any  new  contract  must 
give  the  union  jurisdiction  over 
varitypers  and  other  newly  de¬ 
veloped  equipment,  and  that 
there  must  be  more  satisfactory 
guarantees  of  union  security, 
such  as  a  joint  union-manage¬ 


ment  control  over  competency 
tests  for  job  applicants. 

The  publishers  and  No.  6  had 
agreed  on  a  security  formula 
which  made  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  the  authority  on  com¬ 
petency.  The  agreement  also 
provided  a  $9  weekly  raise  and 
the  publishers  decreed  this 
would  be  withheld  until  the 
contract  is  in  force.  Victory 
pleaded  with  “Big  Six"  mem¬ 
bers  to  approve  the  contract  de¬ 
spite  Randolph’s  objections,  but 
the  ITU  chief's  wishes  were  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  wide  margin. 

Williams  said  publishers  take 
the  position  that  Randolph  can¬ 
not  legally  demand  jurisdiction 
over  varitypes,  contending  that 
one  cannot  unionize  machines, 
but  that  the  operators  must 
come — of  their  own  will — to  the 
NLRB  and  ask  for  unionization. 

Another  point  about  which 
publishers  are  concerned.  Wil¬ 
liams  indicated,  is  the  question 
of  foremanship.  He  said  pub¬ 
lishers  did  not  object  to  the 
foreman  being  a  union  man, 
but  that  he  must  get  his  author¬ 
ity  for  hiring,  firing,  assigning 
work,  et  cetera,  from  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  not  from  a  national 
union  headquarters  in  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

“Publishers  feel,”  said  Wil.- 
lianns,  “that  they  should  not  be 
forced  into  a  contract  in  which 
they  have  no  voice  and  no  vote.” 

The  ANPA  voted  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  15%  of  annual  dues  to 
finance  legal  proceedings  due  to 
the  ITU  situation.  This  was  in 
addition  to  voting  $140,000  a 
year  for  the  next  two  years 
(25%  of  annual  dues)  to  carry 
on  research  in  new  printing 
processes. 

Williams  indicated  the  discus¬ 
sion  followed  closely  two  re¬ 
ports,  representing  the  two¬ 
pronged  central  purpose  of  the 
1948  ANPA  convention  which 
had  a  record  registration  of 

I, 301.  One  dealt  with  mechani¬ 
cal  research  and  the  other  with 
labor.  The  Special  Standing 
Committee  report  was  present¬ 
ed  by  George  N.  Dale,  manager 
of  AJ4PA’s  Chicago  office. 

In  connection  with  the  report 
of  the  mechanical  committee, 

J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express,  chairman,  introduced 
Edwin  Evers,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  program  chair¬ 
man  for  ANPA  mechanical  con¬ 
ference,  set  for  Pittsburgh,  July 
19-21. 

Evers  emphasized  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
22  mechanical  conferences  a 
full  day  would  be  devoted  to 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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New  York  City  publishers  listen  closely  to  discussion  of  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  printing:  Left  to  right,  Thomas  W.  Dewart.  New  York  Sim 
president;  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  the  Sun's  general  manager;  and  Gen. 
Julius  Ochs  Adler,  New  York  Times  general  manager. 


NLRB  Examiner  Holds 


ITU  Policy 

WASHINGTON— The  trial  ex 
aminer  who  took  testimony  in 
the  complaint  of  Graphic  Arts 
League  of  Baltimore  against  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
last  Fall  has  asked  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  strike 
down  the  no  contract  policy  of 
the  union,  direct  ITU  to  bargain 
in  good  faith  and  abandon  the 
demand  that  “Conditions  of  Em¬ 
ployment”  be  accepted  by  em¬ 
ployers. 

Further,  he  proposes  that  the 
Board  instruct  ITU  headquarters 
no  longer  to  encourage  locals  to 
insist  upon  the  “conditions”  and 
to  submit  ITU  General  Laws  to 
bargaining. 

The  report  was  submitted  by 
Examiner  William  R.  Ringer  in 
a  40-page  document  which,  while 
it  concerns  the  commercial 
printers,  in  thus  instance,  covers 
the  major  points  involving 
newspapers. 

Newspaper  Cases  Pending 
This  is  the  first  ruling  by  an 
NLRB  examiner  on  the  ITU  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  policy  adopted 
at  Cleveland  last  August.  Await¬ 
ing  decision  before  Examiner 
Peter  F.  Ward  is  the  first  news¬ 
paper  case,  that  of  the  Rockville 
Center  (N.  Y.)  Nassau  Review- 
Star. 

In  process  of  hearing  is  the 


Is  Illegal 

case  instituted  by  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Pending  final  NLRB  deter¬ 
mination  of  that  matter,  the  ITU 
is  under  injunction  by  Federal 
Court  to  bargain  in  good  faith 
and  to  sign  agreements  which 
do  not  contain  closed  shop  and 
other  provisions  violating  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law. 

Directing  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  Local  No.  12,  Ringer 
asked  the  Board  to  order  the 
local  to: 

Order  Directed  at  Local 

( 1 )  Cease  refusing  to  bargain 
in  good  faith  with  the  League. 

(2)  Cease  “promulgating,  ob¬ 
serving  or  giving  effect  to  any 
policy,  practice  or  course  of  con¬ 
duct,”  which  states  that  the  local 
shall  refuse  to  bargain  or  shall 
refuse  to  enter  into  signed  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  contracts. 

(3)  Cease  “requiring  or  in¬ 
structing  or  inducing  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  require  that  the 
employers  adopt  or  acquiesce  in 
any  conditions  of  employment 
promulgated  unilaterally  by  the 
local  without  bargaining  thereon 
with  the  employers.” 

(4)  Cease  requiring  from  em¬ 
ployers  any  condition  of  employ¬ 
ment  which  permits  the  local  to 
require  that  the  employer  as- 

( Continued  on  next  page) 
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Rilling  on  ITU  Policy 

continued  from  page  9 

sign  work  to  members  of  the 
ITU  rather  than  to  other  em¬ 
ployes. 

(5)  Cease  requiring  that  the 
“General  Laws,  rules  and  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  ITU’’  be  adopted  by 
the  employers  without  bargain¬ 
ing  with  respect  to  them. 

(6)  Cease  causing  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cause  employers  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  any  manner  against 
their  employes. 

(7)  Cease  coercing  employes 
in  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Act. 

( 8 )  Bargain  in  good  faith,  up¬ 
on  request,  with  the  league  and 
embody  any  understanding 
reached  in  a  signed  agreement. 

As  regards  the  International, 
Ringer  recommended  that  it: 

( 1 )  Cease  “promulgating,  ob¬ 
serving,  of  giving  effect  to  any 

which  states  or  requires 
that  a  subordinate  union  shall 
refuse  to  bargain  or  refrain  from 
bargaining  collectively  in  good 
faith  with  employers.” 

(2)  Cease  “requiring  or  in¬ 
structing  a  subordinate  union  or 
Its  representatives  to  require 
that  employers  adopt  or  acqui¬ 
esce  in  any  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment,  promulgated  unilater- 
ally  by  the  local  or  the  ITU 
without  bargaining  thereon  with 
the  employers.” 

(3)  Cease  "requiring  or  in¬ 
structing  a  subordinate  union  or 
iw  representatives  to  require 
that  *  •  The  employers  ex¬ 
ecute  contracts  which  expressly 
or  by  implication  make  mem- 
pership  in,  or  approval  by  the 

ITU,  a  condition 
Of  hiring  or  continued  employ¬ 
ment.  ’ 

(4)  Cease  requiring  from  em¬ 
ployers  any  condition  of  em¬ 
ployment  which  requires  or  per- 
mite  a  subordinate  union  to  re¬ 
quire  that  the  employers  assign 
particular  work  to  members  of 
the  local  or  the  ITU  rather 
than  to  other  employes. 

Rules  in  Bargaining 

(5)  Cease  requiring  or  in¬ 
structing  its  members  or  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  union  that  “the  gen- 
eral  laws,  rules  and  decisions 
of  the  ITU  must  be  adopted  or 
accepted  by  the  employers  as 

applicable  to  their  respective 
composing  rooms,  without  bar¬ 
gaining  with  respect  to  them.” 

(6)  Cease  requiring  or  in- 
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structing  its  members  of  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  union  that  “no  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  application  of  such 
general  laws,  rules  and  decisions 
may  be  subject  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.” 

(7)  Cease  causing  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cause  its  members  or  sub¬ 
ordinate  union  to  bring  about 
discrimination  by  employers 
against  their  employes. 

(8)  “Rescind  and  cease  giving 
effect  to  any  provisions  in  its 
constitution,  bylaws,  general 
laws,  policies,  rules,  resolutions, 
decisions.  Instructions,  or  direc¬ 
tions,  which  are  inconsistent 
with  or  in  conflict  with  these  re¬ 
commendations.” 

Orders  to  Be  Posted 

Ringer  further  recommended 
that  both  the  local  and  inter¬ 
national  post  copies  of  his  order 
for  at  least  60  days  “in  conspic¬ 
uous  places  at  the  meeting  hall 
and  office  of  the  local.”  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  international  publish  the 
order  in  the  Typographical 
Journal,  official  paper  of  the 
ITU. 

Referring  to  the  detailed  char¬ 
acter  of  the  recommended  order. 
Ringer  said:  “This  is  felt  import¬ 
ant  because  of  the  numerous  in¬ 
dications  throughout  the  record 
that  in  the  event  an  order  to 
bargain  collectively  is  entered, 
the  ITU  will  find  methods  to 
avoid  compliance.” 

As  an  example.  Ringer  cited 
the  union’s  Bulletin  No.  100 
which  states.  “If  by  chance  the 
NLRB  or  a  court  should  say  we 
have  not  bargained  in  good 
faith,  the  board  or  court  would 
have  to  define  it  or  leave  it  to 
our  own  definition.  But  sup¬ 
pose  a  court  should  order  you 
to  make  specific  propasals  on 
wages,  hours  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  We  have  never  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  lack  of  imagination.” 

The  examiner’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  based  on  three  major 
findings:  (1)  the  local  had  not 
bargained  in  good  faith;  (2)  the 
local  and  international  had  co¬ 
erced  employes  by  attempting  to 
impose  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  requiring  employes  to  join 
and  maintain  membership  in  the 
ITU;  and  (3)  the  local  and  ITU 
had  coerced  employes  by  caus¬ 
ing  or  attempting  to  cause  em¬ 
ployers  to  discriminate  against 
non-union  members. 

The  examiner  found  that 
throughout  the  negotiaions  the 
union’s  conduct  was  shaped  by 
its  insistence  on  three  so-called 
“rights”  which  the  union  would 
not  surrender.  According  to  ITU 
President  Woodruff  Randolph, 
these  were  the  rights  which 
were  at  stake:  “The  right  to 
work  only  with  union  men;  the 
right  to  work  on  a  union  prod¬ 
uct:  and  the  right  to  work  only 
on  matters  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  union.” 

He  also  cited  the  bulletins 
sent  to  locals  instructing  them 
not  to  enter  into  any  contract 
and  held  further  that  insistence 
on  the  60-day  cancellation 
clause  in  Form  P-6A  constitu¬ 
ted  bad  faith.  His  report  said: 

“Under  such  circumstances  an 
employer  would  inevitably  be 
in  a  position  of  extreme  insta¬ 
bility,  operating  under  a  con¬ 
tract  only  ‘for  60-days’  dura¬ 
tion.’ 


“The  undersigned  (examiner) 
finds  that  the  requirement  by 
the  local  of  60-days’  notice  con¬ 
stituted,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  a  refusal  to  bargain  in 
good  faith.” 

In  summary,  the  examiner 
stated:  “The  local,  as  guided 
and  directed  by  the  ITU 
throughout  the  bargaining  con¬ 
ferences  showed  a  fixed  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  arrive  at  any 
contract  which  would  fix  the 
rights  of  the  parties  within  the 
legal  objectives  of  the  act  for 
a  period  of  substantial  duration.” 

Under  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Board,  the  parties 
have  20-days  within  the  date  of 
the  recommended  order  to  file 
exceptions  with  the  Board  in 
Washington.  As  further  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  agency  rules,  any 
party,  within  10-days  of  the 
recommended  order,  may  re¬ 
quest  the  Board  for  permission 
to  appear  before  it  and  argue 
orally. 


ANPA  to  Fight 

continued  from  page  9 

industrial  relations.  Present 
would  be  experts  from  concerns 
who  had  solved  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  problems. 

IVfciny  questions  were  asked 
from  the  floor,  said  Williams, 
but  they  all  could  be  summed 
up  in  the  composite,  “Where 
do  newspapers  stand  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  injunction  and  the 
labor  board  hearings  now  going 
on?” 

The  New  York  City  situation 
received  considerable  attention, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  week 
ago  it  was  generally  believed  a 
strike  had  been  averted.  Early 
Thursday,  30  printers  employed 
by  the  Herald  Tribune  were 
dismissed  because  of  a  dispute 
over  “bogus”  work  between  the 
composing  room  foreman  and 
the  chapel  chairman  of  the 
lobster  shift. 

ANPA  officers  and  directors 
whose  terms  had  expired  were 
re-elected.  The  new  board  con¬ 
sists  of:  David  W.  Howe,  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  presi¬ 
dent:  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  New 
York  (N.Y.)  Sun,  vicepresident: 
J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express,  secretary;  William  L. 
Fanning,  Westchester  County 
Publishers,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
treasurer;  Elbert  M.  Antrim,* 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune;  George 
C.  Biggers,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  William  G.  Chandler,* 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  D.  Funk. 
Santa  Monica  (Cali^)  Outlook, 
JS  Gray,*  Monroe  (Mich.) 
News,  B.  N.  Honea,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram;  P.  L. 
Jackson,  Portland  ( Ore. )  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  F.  I.  Ker,*  Hamil¬ 
ton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  Charles 
F.  McCahill,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News,  and  William  F.  Schmick,* 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 

*  (Hold-over  members.) 

■ 

Caravan  of  Mirth 

Philadelphia — In  support  of  its 
new  comic  section  known  as  the 
Fun  Book,  the  Philadelphia  Sun¬ 
day  Bulletin  this  week  started 
a  promotion  compaign  with  a 
huge,  stainless-steel  van  fitted  up 
as  a  miniature  toyland. 


ITU  Will  Challenge  ; 

Powers  of  NLRB 

ITU's  Executive  Council  ai: 
ticipated  the  ruling  in  the  Balt 
more  case  this  week  and  advisad 
locals  it  would  challenge  th( 
NLRB’s  authority  to  order  th( 
unions  to  bargain. 

Postcard  Bulletin  121  ad 
vised  locals  it  was  not  “legally 
strategic”  for  international  of 
ficers  to  file  affidavits  of  not 
communism  with  NLRB.  Tht 
bulletin  explained: 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  ei 
pressly  forbids  the  Board  to  cer¬ 
tify  any  union  which  has  no: 
complied  with  these  conditioi; 
of  the  law,  and  we  claim  ths; 
any  order  directed  to  either  tht 
Baltimore  local  or  to  the  Into  : 
national  Typographical  Union  ii ; 
tantamount  to  a  certification  ol  ’ 
that  union  as  a  bargaining  reit 
resentative  of  the  employes.  Wi 
shall  therefore  contend  that  any 
order  to  bargain  directed  eithe 
to  the  local  union  or  the  Inter 
national  Union  is  beyond  tht 
scope  of  the  Board’s  powers  ur 
der  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

"The  second  reason — Prevent  f 
an  employer  from  getting  1 1 
election  to  determine  represe: 
tation  for  collective  bargainlii ; 
on  certain  work  only  and  there  - 
by  having  our  jurisdiction 
termined  by  a  government  j 
agency.  That  actually  happene  ; 
in  a  case  of  record  and  sens  i 
as  a  warning  to  us  on  suchi  j 
T-H-L  trap.  y 

“The  third  reason — We  c*  ; 
gain  nothing  by  certification  h  ; 
the  NLRB.  Where  we  have  h*  ; 
contracts,  the  T-H-L  itself  con 
pels  both  parties  to  bargain : 
good  faith. 

“The  fourth  reason — Our  co  i 
lective  bargaining  policy  i 
vides:  ! 

“It  is  our  policy  that  iw  | 
unions  do  not  seek  to  qual^ 
as  representatives  under  W 
Labor  Management  RelatioE  j 
Act,  except  in  special  cases 
After  careful  analysis  and  «f 
proval  by  the  Executive  Cooe 
cil,  and  that  they  do  not  ^ 
to  execute  so-called  ‘union  sM 
contracts.” 
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Publishers  Vote  $280,000 
To  Spur  Printing  Research 


Cold  Type  Method  Cuts  Costs, 
Experts  Report  to  Big  Meeting 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

PXJBLISHERS  voted  unanimous-  Sun-Times,  said  a  crew  of  45 
ly  a  whacking  $280,000  for  giri  typists  is  now  providing 
continued  mechanical  research  composition  that  compares  for 


at  the  close  of  a  panel  discus 
lion  on  new  methods  of  print 


quantity  and  quality  with  that 
of  a  backshop  that  consisted 


Ing  at  the  American  Newspaper  of  100  male  compositors. 


Publishers  Association  conven¬ 
tion  Wednesday. 


Park  concurred  that  typewrit¬ 
ers  were  producing  almost  as 


There  are  “bugs”  yet  to  be  much  composition  as  the  slug 
correct^  in  printing  newspa-  casting  machines, 
pers  with  typewriter  composing  Teletypewriters  (equipment 
equipment,  the  panel  of  expert  for  tape  operation  of  linecast- 
reported  to  a  group  that  packed  grs)  is  not  being  used  in  Chi- 
fte  Waldor^^tona  Ballroom,  cago,  said  Stewart,  because  the 
but  appreciable  gains  have  been  publishers  had  no  intention  to 
made  in  cutting  costs— in  many  operate  non-union. 


instances — below  those  of  con¬ 
ventional  type  composition. 


“We  do  not  expect  to  break 
the  union,”  he  said,  “but  pre- 


On  motion  of  Gen.  Julius  fer  to  by-pass  the  old  compos- 
Ochs  Adler  of  New  York  Times,  ing  room  operations”  in  order 
and  Roy  Roberts  of  Kansas  City  to  continue  publishing. 

Times,  the  publishers  voted  a  Both  Chicago  men  said  there 
dues  to  provide  very  little  loss  in  live  news 

$140,000  for  each  of  the  next  content  under  the  by-pass  opera- 


two  years  for  the  research  pro¬ 
gram. 


tion.  Stewart  said,  “We  are 
getting  out  eight  editions  around 


The  panel  was  c^ven^  at  fj^e  clock,  and  we  are  able  to 
toe  close  of  a  report  on  New  protect  our  readers.” 


Processes  and  Methods  of  Pro 
ducing  Newspapers”  by  C.  M 


Park  cited  as  an  example,  the 
Wisconsin  elections,  when  the 


Fhnt,  ANPA  research  director,  paper  was  out,  he  said,  “with 
uci  26,  this  is^e. )  later  news  than  the  nelghbor- 

Slowly,  but  surely,  he  fore-  cities,  using  regular  type, 

cast,  progress  will  be  made  to  We  had  later  bulletins  and  more 


develop  the  long  awaited  new  precincts  represented.  Perhaps. 
prTCess.  .  .  .  The  process  of  evo-  some  stories  were  not  written 
lution  IS  working,  and  believe  gg  fully.” 


me,  it  is  much  safer  and  more 
promising  of  results.” 

Questions  About  Chicago 
Questions  from  the  publish¬ 
ers  revolved  around  three  fac¬ 
tors:  cost,  availability  of  equip- 


Early  in  the  panel  came  the 
question  of  adequate  engraving 
facilities.  The  question  was 
first  answered  by  C.  M.  Snyder, 
general  manager,  Quincy  ( Mass. ) 
Patriot  Ledger.  “We  had  a  one- 


ment,  and  public  acceptance  in  engraving  shop,”  he  said, 

connection  with  printing  by  "but  we  made  contact  with  en- 
photo-engraving  processes.  graving  shops  in  our  city.”  The 

The  opening  question  was  on  cost  was  high,  he  indicated,  as 
cost  and  directed  at  panel-men  ibe  work  sometimes  ran  into 
from  Chicago,  where  the  larg-  overtime. 

est  by-pass  composing  room  Snyder  warned  that  it  is 
operation  is  currently  a  mat-  “highly  essential  to  have  emer- 
ter  of  national  interest.  gency  facilities  that  are  flexi- 


"The  cost  of  this  new  com-  ble.”  ,  „  , 

position  is  less  than  under  the  ^  you  have  a  plant— of  any 
old  methods,”  said  John  W.  size— you  will  have  to  increase 
Park,  production  manager,  Chi-  ibe  personnel.” 
coflo  Tribune.  However,  the  The  experience  of  the  bigger 
overall  cost  is  greater,  he  said,  Chicago  papers  was  evidence 
because  of  such  things  as  al-  for  a  somewhat  different  con- 
lowance  to  advertisers  for  the  elusion.  Park  said  “we  have 
composition  which  has  become  big  engraving  plants  and  com- 
toeir  responsibility.  In  March,  mercial  plants  in  Chicago.  The 
this  represented  one-third  of  an  problem  is  that  you  can’t  get 
ovwaii  increase  of  one-third.  engravers  that  easily.  We  had 
The  Tribune  abandoned  its  to  throw  out  commercial  work, 
“jue-column  format  for  classi-  and  require  advertisers  to  get 
fled  advertising  at  the  outset,  work  done  in  commercial 
“Ut  is  back  on  that  basis  again,  shops.” 

It  has  increased  the  page  con-  llie  Tribune  had  a  color  plant, 
tent  from  220  to  294  lines,  and  Park  said,  which  discontinued 
jwn  hopes  to  reach  the  310-  its  normal  operations  and  went 
line  composition  that  prevailed  onto  editorial  matter.  That  this 
prior  to  the  strike.  It  is  in  solved  some  early  problems,  he 
^Mified  advertising  that  the  indicated  by  adding,  “we  now 
pibune  suffered  its  greatest  open  up  13  pages  on  the  second 


loss,  he  added. 


editions  .  .  .  and  have  12  pages 


Russ  Stewart,  vicepresident  on  the  final  replate.” 
and  general  manager,  Chicago  How  does  the  Chicago  news- 
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reading  public  react  to  the  new 
form  of  papers?  Do  they  in¬ 
tend  to  return  to  conventional 
methods? 

These  two  questions  provoked 
a  note  of  wry  humor  when 
Stewart  remarked,  “I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  answer  the 
first  part  of  that.” 

Stewart  said  that,  by  and 
large,  the  reading  public  in 
Chicago  has  accepted  the  new 
paper  rather  favorably,  despite 
pressure  applied  by  ITU  in 
’phone  calls,  which  urged  lis¬ 
teners  to  discontinue  reading 
the  papers.  “None  of  this  had 
any  noticeable  effect  on  circu¬ 
lation,”  he  said,  and  he  cited 
a  circulation  increase  in  March 
for  every  paper  in  Chicago. 

“In  fact,”  Stewart  said  some¬ 
what  humorously  that  when 
Chicagoans  go  out  of  town  they 
find  that  “other  papers  seem 
foreign  to  them.  They  can’t 
wait  to  get  back  to  Chicago.” 
This  drew  appreciative  chuck¬ 
les  from  the  publishers. 

Park,  in  response  to  a  direct 
question,  said  the  Chicago 
papers  would  probably  go  back 
to  normal  type  “because  no  one 
has  yet  found  a  way  to  beat 
a  time  lag  in  photo  engraving.” 

If  any  features  of  the  photo¬ 
engraving  bypass  are  to  be  re¬ 
tained,  said  Stewart,  it  will  be 
the  “feature  pages  and  feature 
pages  only.  If  current  negotia¬ 
tions  succeed  and  we  reach 
favorable  settlement,  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  difficult  at  the  outset 
to  man  composing  rooms.  We 
will  probably  start  off  with 
half  type  and  half  vari-type.” 

Stewart  said  there  had  been 
no  experience  at  Chicago  of 
unions  attempting  to  unionize 
vari-type  personnel.  There  had 
been  some  discussion,  however, 
with  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  about  using  artist  per¬ 
sonnel,  but  this  had  been  ironed 
out. 

G.  Prescott  Low,  Quincy  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  his  only  experience 
with  unionizing  efforts  was  the 
chatter  that  pickets  aimed  at 
operators  as  they  went  to  and 
from  work. 

No  school  has  been  set  up  for 
overall  education  of  personnel 
in  new  procedures,  ^nt  told 
the  publishers,  but  pointed  out 
that  each  equipment  supplier  is 
prepared  to  train  personnel. 
Manufacturers*  Attitude  Assailed 

As  to  cooperation  from  the 
makers  of  conventional  type¬ 
casting  machines  the  attitude  is 
much  different,  according  to 
Snvder,  of  Quincy.  He  said  he 
disliked  answering  the  question 
but  since  it  had  been  asked  he 
thought  a  direct  answer  should 
be  given. 

“We’re  awfully  sorry.  We’re 
so  sorry,  but  there’s  nothing  we 
can  do  for  you,”  the  companies 
told  his  people  when  called  to 
send  in  a  repair-man. 

These  people  draw  their 
revenues  not  from  the  ITU  but 
from  the  publishers,  Snyder 
went  on.  “It  is  their  problem 


It's  Law  Now 

Woshingtoix  The  Gearhart  ‘ 
BilL  President  Truman's  veto  ■ 
notwithstanding,  became  1*^ 
Wednesday.  ,  The  Senate  con* 
curred  by  a  vote  oi  77  to  7  with 
the  earlier  House  action  over* 
riding  the  veto. 

The  law  eliminates  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  vendors 
from  the  provisions  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act  payroll  tax. 

to  solve,”  he  claimed.  "Our  men 
are  out.  We  need  help.” 

J.  H.  Zerbey,  III,  assistant 
manager,  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Re¬ 
publican,  said  that  he  and  Syd¬ 
ney  A.  Lazarus,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Bayonne  (N.J.)  Times, 
recently  studied  the  Perry-Hig- 
gins  process  and  had  concluded 
the  process  Is  not  yet  ready, 
that  it  is  still  in  the  experimen¬ 
tal  stage,  and  too  costly  for 
newspaper  operations.  A  Hig¬ 
gins  installation  at  Bayonne  was 
said  to  be  experimental  only, 
and  not  a  demonstration  facil- 

ity. 

Zerbey  cited  several  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  process,  such  as 
printing  directly  from  the 
plates,  rather  than  going 
through  stereotyping  operations. 

Etching  magnesium  plates 
takes  about  as  long  as  lor  zinc, 
said  Don  Johnson,  production 
manager.  Trenton  (N.J.)  Tirnes. 

The  advantages  of  magnesimn 
were,  however,  extolled  by  Zer¬ 
bey  and  Lazarus.  Lazarus  Mid 
his  plant  had  used  magnesium 
plates  at  top  speed  without  any 
buckling  noted. 

Flint  explained  the  magne¬ 
sium  plate  is  expected  to  elimi¬ 
nate  routing  as  a  result  of  Its 
capacity  for  deeper  etching. 

The  teletypesetter  came  In 
for  considerable  attention,  too. 
E.  C.  Davis,  vicepresident  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and 
Journal,  said  the  Beaumont 
paper  was  getting  a  top  of  400 
lines  per  hour.  Cost,  he  said, 
“in  terms  of  man  hours  is  now 
down  to  what  it  was  before 
the  strike,”  which  began  18-19 
months  ago,  although  in  the 
early  days  of  the  strike  it  had, 
been  about  two-and-one-hall 
times  as  great. 

The  Patriot  Ledger  of  Quincy, 
said  Low,  is  using  half  type  and 
half  engraving.  In  the  past  four 
weeks,  he  said,  the  paper  has 
had  36-38  pages  a  day  <  with 
about  16-19  pages  in  type.  This 
is  being  done  with  six  type¬ 
writer  keyboard  personnel  and 
seven  top-notch  non-union  print¬ 
ers. 

“We  are  also  using  editorial, 
advertising  personnel  and  the 
office  bow  for  make-up,”  he  re¬ 
lated.  “Most  of  our  advertis¬ 
ing  is  engraved.  We  will  con¬ 
tinue  wife  vari-type  paste-up 
when  we  get  back  to  normaL” 
“We  had  43  feather-bedding,” 
Low  said,  “and  as  near  as  we 
can  see  now  we  will  get  along 
with  21.” 

Having  had  the  teletypeset- 
ter  only  about  a  month,  M.  R. 
Ashworth,  publisher.  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger  Enquirer,  said 
the  equipment  was  not  tested 
for  a  record  yet. 


lOO-Yeor-Old  AP 
Renews  Truth  Pledge 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS.  100 

years  old  next  month,  re- 
pledged  itself  this  week  to 
“truth  in  news’* — and  lashed  out 
against  those  who  would  choke 
off  its  free  flow. 

The  shadow  of  spreading  gov¬ 
ernmental  tampering  with  the 
independent  press  all  over  the 
world  hung  heavily  over  the 
AP’s  annual  New  York  meeting. 
Speaker  after  speaker  chal¬ 
lenged  it. 

Hailing  the  AP  centennial. 
Lord  Rothermere,  the  British 
publisher,  warned  that  news 
freedom  is  the  first  freedom  any 
dictator  tries  to  quash.  This,  he 
said,  is  because  the  press  is  “the 
rallying  point  of  liberty.” 

AP  President  Robert  McLean, 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  declared  a 
government  inadvertantly  “has 
an  axe  to  grind  and  the  blade  of 
such  an  axe  is  not  always  the 
bright  blade  of  truth." 

Assails  Geneva  Conference 

Then  further  warnings — and  a 
bitter  indictment  ot  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  Freedom  of  In 
formation — came  from  Christo¬ 
pher  Chancellor,  Reuters  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

The  conference,  he  asserted, 
“may  become  worse  than  a  farce. 
It  may  become  a  tragedy.” 

This  remark  evoked  a  stinging 
retort  later  from  Erwin  D.  Can- 
ham.  newly  elected  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  who  was  vice- 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  delegation 
at  Geneva. 

Canham  asserted  Chancellor 
“has  not  been  fully  or  accurately 
informed  as  to  the  exact  results 
at  Geneva.” 

“I  think.”  said  Canham.  who 
is  editor  of  the  Chrittian  Science 
Monitor,  “that  he  has  inter¬ 
preted  two  resolutions  which 
were  passed  over  American  op¬ 
position  far  beyond  their  actual 
meaning.  I  think  when  Mr. 
Chancellor  has  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  actual  results  at  Ge¬ 
neva  he  will  realize  that  the  con¬ 
ference  has  done  no  harm  and 
has  substantially  advanced  the 
cause  of  freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion.” 

( Canham  reported  fully  to 
ASNE  on  Geneva  accomplish¬ 
ments.  See  page  20  and  follow¬ 
ing.) 

Earlier  in  the  all-day  Monday 
meeting  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
AP  directors  saluted,  in  a  state¬ 
ment.  the  news-gathering  coop¬ 
erative’s  100th  birthday. 

AP.  they  said,  stands  “a  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  practical  ideal  of 
news  objectivity  insured  by  the 
varied  background  of  its  many 
member-owners.” 

The  statement  recounted  the 
association’s  formation  in  1848 
by  six  competitive  New  York 
dailies  and  how  finally  it 
“evolved  the  principle  of  factual, 
unbiased  reporting  as  a  great 
public  service.” 

“In  this  land  of  fought-for 
freedom,”  it  concluded,  “the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  has  but  one  mas¬ 
ter — truth  in  news.” 

Lloyd  Stratton,  secretary,  read 


the  statement  to  the  more  than 
1,000  members  attending. 

Kent  Cooper,  AP  general  man¬ 
ager,  was  invited  by  Lord 
Rothermere  to  attend  Reuters’ 
100th  anniversary  observance  in 
London  in  1951. 

Lord  Rothermere.  who  spoke 
at  the  luncheon,  publishes  the 
Daily  Mail,  Evening  Standard 
and  Sunday  Dispatch  in  London, 
is  chairman  of  the  London  News¬ 
paper  Proprietors’  Association 
and  a  Reuters  director. 

He  declared  the  American 
press  and  the  British  press  must 
together  ward  off  the  attacks 
from  the  foes  of  truth. 

“I  am  convinced  that  it  is  es¬ 
sential  for  our  two  countries  to 
stand  together  always,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
principle  of  freedom  and  demo¬ 
cracy,"  he  said. 

Plea  for  Newsprint 

Complaining  of  Britain’s  se¬ 
vere  newsprint  ration.  Lord 
Rothermere  laughingly  insisted 
his  “legs  had  become  positively 
crammed  and  crushed  with  the 
stupendous  weight  of  your  Sun¬ 
day  supplements. 

“I  am  convinced  we  cannot 
properly  fulfill  this  task  (free 
dissemination  of  untainted  news) 
in  Britain  on  our  present  news¬ 
print  allocation. 

“The  light  of  a  free  press  can 
be  snuffed  out  just  as  easily  by 
the  lack  of  paper  as  by  too  much 
censorship.” 

AP's  example,  he  told  the 
luncheon,  played  a  vital  role  in 
the  development  of  Reuters  into 
a  newspaper-owned  agency. 

Praising  passage  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  he  declared  that  the 
leadership  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  rests  with  the  U.  S.,  a  “most 
terrible  responsibility.” 

McLean  had  introduced  Lord 
Rothermere  as  “a  fellow  crafts¬ 
man  whom  he  was  happy  to  wel¬ 
come  into  our  councils.” 

The  AP  president  traced  the 
organization’s  evolution  and  then 
sounded  his  warning  against  the 
dangers  that  threaten  a  free 
press. 

“Democratic  government  en¬ 
visages  an  informed  people,”  he 
pointed  out.  “It  is  essential  that 
the  stream  of  news  shall  not  be 
influenced  by  any  having  a  spe¬ 
cial  Interest. 

“Other  dangers  threaten  at 
this  time.  One  of  them  is  the 
growing  activity  of  governments 
in  this  field,  either  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  official  agencies  of  in¬ 
formation  or  in  some  countries 
in  the  subsidizing  of  national 
agencies  of  information. 

“We  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world  an  agency  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  serving  nationalistic  in¬ 
terests  and  as  such  has  an  axe 
to  grind  and  the  blade  of  such 
an  axe  is  not  always  the  bright 
blade  of  truth. 

“And  it  is  to  the  truth  we 
must  look  to  make  men  free.” 

McLean  hailed  the  AP  staff 
that  has  made  its  growth  pos¬ 
sible  and  its  “two  great  general 
managers,  who  have  possessed 
qualities  that  have  inspired 


One  Wladter—Orutk  in  7]ewd 

TEXT  of  the  "Truth  in  News"  pledge  issued  by  the  directors  of  the 
•Associated  Press  this  week  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
news-gathering  organization: 

EXACTLY  100  years  ago  the  representatives  of  six  competitive  news- 
papers  sat  around  a  table  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
No  jangling  of  the  telephone,  no  clatter  of  the  news  teletype  dis¬ 
tracted  them.  There  were  none  of  today’s  modern  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  But,  even  then,  there  was  news.  And  news  was  a 
problem. 

The  Mexican  war  was  over;  the  drums  of  a  Presidential  campaign 
were  beating  for  Generals  Zachary  Taylor  and  Winfield  Scott.  The 
Old  World  was  shaken  and  torn.  There  were  abdications  or  up. 
risings  in  France,  Ireland,  Hungary,  Italy  and  the  German  states. 
The  Chartist  movement  was  on  assault  on  the  established  order  in 
England. 

The  problem  of  the  representatives  of  the  six  newspapers  was  to 
devise  a  method  by  which  to  obtain  news  faster,  in  greater  volume, 
and  from  constantly  broadening  sources.  Their  significant  decision 
was  to  cooperate  toward  that  end.  They  called  their  new  organiz 
ation  The  Associated  Press. 

*  *  * 

SINCE  that  day  in  1848,  many  hearts  and  many  minds  have  colla¬ 
borated  to  mold  and  perfect,  from  a  meager  beginning,  the  co¬ 
operative  news  gathering  organization  which  still  bears  that  name. 

Through  trial  and  error,  through  peace  and  war,  those  generations 
of  hearts  and  minds  sought  for  and  finally  evolved  the  principle  of 
factual,  unbiased  reporting  of  news  as  a  great  public  service.  *1110 
ceaseless  struggle  ever  since  has  been  to  maintain  and  carry  for¬ 
ward  that  principle  in  a  world  beset  by  constant  pressure  of  selfish 
interest,  propaganda  and  dictatorial  reign. 

As  news  sources  expanded,  and  as  communications  and  publica¬ 
tions  methods  progressed,  these  barriers  to  factual,  objective  re¬ 
porting  of  news  on  a  world-wide  basis  grew  more  formidable. 

*  *  * 

IN  the  midst  of  such  complexities.  The  Associated  Press  stands 
today  as  the  bulwark  of  the  practical  ideal  of  news  objectivity 
insured  by  the  varied  background  of  its  many  member-owners. 
Unique  as  the  only  nonprofit  cooperative  news  gathering  association 
in  this  country,  it  serves  faithfully  its  3,931  newspapers  and  radio 
members  and  subscribers  around  the  world.  The  staccato  of  its 
teletype  and  the  hum  of  its  wireless  echo  the  news  wherever 
people  read  or  listen. 

That  news  itself  is  a  reverberating  echo  of  1948.  In  spite  of  100 
years,  if  differs  only  in  that  it  is  more  compelling,  more  significant. 
Another  war  is  over,  but  there  is  no  peace.  World-wide  political, 
economic,  religious  and  racial  issues  have  brought  abdication  and 
uprising  in  1948.  In  many  lands  there  are  political  and  social  dis¬ 
turbances. 

*  *  * 

AS  stewards  of  the  conduct  of  The  Associated  Press  of  today,  this 
board  of  directors  recognizes  a  tremendous  responsibility.  It  also 
pauses  on  this  100th  anniversary  to  acknowledge  a  tremendous  debt 
to  the  vision  and  ability  of  those  resp>onsibIe  for  a  news  principle 
of  transcendent  imp)ortance. 

In  this  land  of  fought-for  freedom  The  Associated  Press  knows 
but  one  master — truth  in  news. 


others."  Melville  Stone  and  Kent 
Cooper. 

From  the  platform  he  intro¬ 
duced  several  guests.  Among 
them  were  Robert  P.  Lewis, 
chairman  of  Press  Association, 
Ltd.,  London;  ANPA  president 
David  W.  Howe,  publisher  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt. )  Free  Press; 
Victor  Sifton,  newly-e  1  e  c  t  e  d 
president  of  Canadian  Press; 
Gillis  Purcell,  CP  general  man¬ 
ager;  Benjamin  M.  McKelway, 
the  Washington  Evening  Star; 
Mr.  Chancellor,  and  Geoffrey 
Tibbutt,  U.  S.  manager  of  the 
Australian  Associated  Press. 

It  was  during  the  afternoon 
session  that  Chancellor  warned 
there  is  “little  sign  of  a  growth 
in  understanding  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  for  which  we  stand,” 

“Everywhere  I  see  barriers  go¬ 
ing  up,  not  coming  down,”  the 
Reuters  chief  said.  Everywhere 
I  see  governments  moving  in  on 
the  news. 

“At  Geneva  we  see  many  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  paying 
lip  service  to  our  conception  of 
freedom  of  news — we  see  their 


representatives  stating  our  prln 
ciples  without  believing  in  them, 
or  understanding  them. 

“We  watch  them  maneuverias 
for  position — lobbying,  barterinf 
words,  trading  ideas.  This  may 
become  worse  than  a  farce.  It 
may  become  a  tragedy. 

“The  real  danger  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  straight  government 
propaganda  services,  such  ai 
Tass.  These  are  after  all  no 
more  and  no  less  than  what  they 
claim  to  be.  The  danger  lief  in 
the  middle  path,  in  the  at¬ 
tempted  compromise  by  foster¬ 
ing  government  subsidies— a 
subtle  and  growing  danger  to 
truth  in  ideas. 

“Our  critics  in  the  democra¬ 
cies  are  concerned  not  with  the 
quality  or  accuracy  of  our  rfr 
porting — but  with  the  impact  of 
our  reporting  upon  their  na¬ 
tional  policies  and  prestige,”  he 
said. 

Chancellor  paid  tribute  to  Ar. 
Reuters,  he  said,  “owes  a  great 
debt  to  the  example  and  leadtf- 
ship  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
achieving”  its  position. 
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AP  Re-elects  McLean; 
Knight  Goes  on  Board 


ONE  Chicago  publisher — John  S. 

Knight  of  the  Daily  News — re¬ 
placed  another  this  week  as  an 
Associated  Press  director. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  a  director 
since  1924,  had  declined  to  run 
again,  and  Knight  was  one  of 
six  directors  elected.  The  other 
five  were  incumbents. 

18  New  Members 

In  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  the 
century-old  AP  also: 

Voted  to  full  membership  18 
papers  which  held  associate 
memberships. 

Heard  a  directors’  report  that 
in  “another  year  of  substantial 
growth”  AP  added  as  members 
36  U.  S.  papers  and  688  Amer¬ 
ican  radio  stations. 

Listened,  off-the-record,  to  Bu¬ 
reau  Chiefs  Wes  Gallagher  of 
Berlin  and  Russell  Brines  of 
Tokyo. 

Sped  a  congratulatory  resolu¬ 
tion  to  Frank  B.  Noyes,  84,  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star,  AP  honorary  president. 

Later,  the  directors  reelected 
Robert  McLean,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
to  his  11th  year  as  AP  president. 
E.  M.  Dealey  of  the  Dallas  ( Tex. ) 
News  and  Buell  W.  Hudson  of 
the  Woonsocket  ( R.  I. )  Call  were 
named  first  and  second  vicepres¬ 
idents. 

Also  returned  by  the  directors 
were  Lloyd  Stratton  as  secretary 
and  Robert  Booth  as  treasurer. 
Kent  Cooper  will  continue  to  be 
executive  director  and  general 
manager. 

Knight,  a  vicepresident,  had 
unsuccessfully  sought  election  as 
a  director  in  1946  and  1947.  Be¬ 
sides  the  Daily  News,  he  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon- Journal. 

McCormick's  Withdrawal 

In  a  statement,  Harold  A. 
Fitzgerald,  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  nominat¬ 
ing  committee  chairman,  ex¬ 
plained  Col.  McCormick’s  refusal 
to  run. 

‘‘When  the  committee  met  last 
December,”  he  said,  ‘‘Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  was  renominated. 
Thereafter  he  announced  to  the 
committee  that  since  there  was 
a  feeling  in  the  membership  that 
there  should  be  more  frequent 
rotation  in  membership  on  the 
board,  he  voluntarily  made  the 
sacrifice  and  withdrew  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  expressed  views  of 
the  members  when  they  ap¬ 
proved  the  report  of  the  Special 
By-Laws  Committee  to  that  ef¬ 
fect  six  years  ago.” 

Directors  elected  from  the 
membership  at  large  were: 

Roy  A.  Roberts  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  6,799  votes. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver  (Col.) 
Post,  5,871. 

L.  K.  Nicholson,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune,  5,554. 

Knight,  5,168. 

E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  3,959. 

Reelected  as  representative  of 


cities  of  less  than  50,000  popula¬ 
tion  was  Stuart  H.  Perry  of  the 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram,  with 
5,807  votes.  Buell  W.  Hudson, 
who  opposed  him,  won  2,124. 

The  directors  serve  three 
years. 

Other  nominees  for  director- 
at-large  were:  Eugene  Pulliam, 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette,  3,754;  W.  H.  Cowles, 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review,  2,581;  George  C.  Biggers, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  2,360; 
E.  M.  Dealey,  2,279,  and  D.  Ten¬ 
nant  Bryan.  Richmond  (Va.) 
News-Leader,  1,588. 

Fifty  member  papers  added 
wirephoto  service  during  the 
year,  the  annual  board  of  direc¬ 
tors’  report  disclosed.  The  688 
new  radio  station  members  were 
compared  with  the  total  of  300 
radio  outlets  that  AP  served  in 
1947. 

“Radio  station  members,  in 
many  instances,”  the  report  de¬ 
clared,  “are  affording  quick  ac¬ 
cess  to  news  in  localities  in 
which  we  had  no  dependable 
coverage  in  the  past.” 

$20,000,000  Operation 

McLean,  who  presided,  ampli¬ 
fied  the  report.  AP,  he  said, 
now  funnels  news  to  1,713  news¬ 
papers  and  935  radio  stations  in 
the  U.  S.  and  1,283  in  other 
countries.  It  mushroomed  its 
overseas  operations  in  two  years 
from  37  countries  to  55. 

“In  the  10  years  that  I  have 
been  president.”  he  said,  “we 
have  expanded  from  an  eight-or- 
nine  million  dollar  operation  to 
a  $20  million  operation.” 

He  read  messages  congratulat¬ 
ing  AP  on  its  100th  anniversary 
from  Edward  W.  Davies,  general 
manager  of  the  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Ltd.  of  London;  Rupert  Hen¬ 
derson,  Australian  Associated 
Press  chairman;  Sir  Keith  Mur¬ 
doch.  publisher  of  the  Melbourne 
Herald,  and  the  California-Ne- 
vada  Associated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 


At  the  meeting,  5,176  certified 
proxie  votes  were  cast  by  481 
attending  members,  Gideon  Sey¬ 
mour  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  credentials  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  reported. 

Greetings  to  Frank  Noyes 

It  was  on  a  motion  by  J.  Hale 
Steinman  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Intelligencer- Journal,  that  mem¬ 
bers  unanimously  voted  to  send 
greetings  to  Noyes.  AP’s  presi¬ 
dent  for  38  years,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  publisher  was  prevented  by 
illness  from  attending. 

Brines  and  Gallagher  spoke 
briefly,  and  then  answered  ques¬ 
tions.  on  political  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  countries  they 
cover. 

Introducing  them,  Kent  Cooper 
described  the  two  as  products  of 
"the  new  era  of  war  correspon¬ 
dence”  in  which  reporters  “are 
not  drinking  highballs  far  be¬ 
hind  the  lines,  but  are  up  at  the 
front.” 

The  18  associate  members  were 
voted  full  memberships  unani¬ 
mously. 

Full  morning  memberships 
were  given  the  Danville  (Pa.) 
Morning  News  and  Bowling 
Green  (Ky.)  Park  City  News. 

Similar  afternoon  privileges, 
with  Sunday  editions,  were 
granted  the  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.) 
Sentinel-News,  Lake  Wales 
(Fla.)  Daily  Highlander,  and 
Goodland  (Kans.)  Daily  News. 

New  afternoon  members  were 
the  Phoenix  Arizorux  Times, 
Berkeley  (Calif.)  Daily  Gazette, 
Upland  Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily 
News-Herald,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Mattoon  (III.)  Journal  Gazette, 
St.  Louis  Star-Times,  Sikeston 
( Mo. )  Standard,  Havre  ( Mont. ) 
Daily  News,  Ahoskie  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Roanoke-Chowan  News, 
Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle,  Sunbury 
(Pa.)  Daily  Item,  Pasco  (Wash.) 
Tri-City  Herald,  and  Lenoir 
(N.  C. )  News-Topic. 

Split  into  regional  groups, 
members  chose  these  committee¬ 
men  for  1948; 

NOMINATING— East:  E.  J. 
Lynett  Jr.,  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times,  and  Frank  L.  Rogers, 
Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Re¬ 
publican.  West:  William  H. 
Johnson,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily 


Informal  at  AP  meeting  is  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Brooks,  vicepresident  fos 
news  and  special  events.  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co. 

Citizen,  and  Frank  S.  Baker, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Daily  Ledger, 
Central:  Fred  W.  Brinkerkoff, 
Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Headlight  and 
Sun,  and  Harold  A.  Fitzgerald, 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press. 
South:  L.  K.  Nicholson,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune,  and  D. 
Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond  News 
Leader. 

Fitzgerald  was  reelected  chair¬ 
man  and  Nicholson  named  secre¬ 
tary- 

AUDITING— East:  Wayne  C- 
Smith,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record. 
West:  W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane 
( Wash. )  Spokesman-R  eview. 
Central:  Henry  D.  Bradley,  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette.  South; 
Clyde  E.  Palmer,  El  Dorado 
(Ark.)  Daily  News.  Cowles  was 
relected  chairman  and  Smith 
secretary. 

s 

N.  Y.  Post  Loses 
First  Round  In 
Linage  Suit 

An  appeal  by  the  New  York 
Post  arid  Home  News  for  a  tem- 
poraiT  injunction  forbidding 
Media  Records  to  list  separate 
linages  for  its  main  and  Bronx 
editions  has  been  denied  by 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court. 

The  Post  and  Home  News  al¬ 
so  accused  six  other  Manhattan 
dailies  of  conspiring  with  Media 
to  falsely  record  its  ad  space. 

“Plaintiffs’  case,”  the  court 
decision  said,  “is  predicated  up¬ 
on  their  claim  they  publish  but 
a  single  newspaper.  The  de¬ 
fendants  contend  the  plaintiffs 
are  in  fact  publishing  two  dis¬ 
tinct  newspapers. 

‘“The  most  that  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  plaintiffs  is  that  a 
sharp  issue  of  fact  is  presented 
as  to  which  of  these  contentions 
is  correct.” 

An  action  by  the  Post  and 
Home  News  for  a  permanent 
injunction  against  Media  and 
the  six  newspapers  will  be  ar¬ 
gued  later. 


Two  cigar  smokers  listen  and  puff.  On  the  left.  F.  W.  Brinkerhoff. 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Headlight  and  Sun. 
and  E.  M.  Waterbury.  publisher  of  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladium-Times. 
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Thomson  Goes  Fishing; 
Memories  on  the  Hook 


By  Scanuel  Rovner 

rHE  NEWSPAPER  industry  of  all  that  he  may  thoroughly 
may  one  of  these  days  be  suing  enjoy  a  long  life  in  health  and 
the  season’s  salmon  catch  for  good  fortune.” 
jlienation  of  affections— William  For  Editor  &  Publisher,  Bill 

A  (Bill)  Thomson’s  affections.  Thomson  expanded  a  bit  on 
Thomson  is  about  to  leave  the  what  his  life  with  newspapers 
newspaper  business,  and  it’s  no  has  meant  to  him,  and  what  he 
secret  that  he’ll  be  lavishing  a  carries  out  of  it  into  his  days  of 
good  portion  of  his  new-found  retirement. 

leisure  time  on  friend  Salmo  “Fishing  is  like  the  newspaper 
Salar— habitat  the  North  Atlan-  business,”  he  said.  “It  puts  you 
tic,  more  praticularly  the  waters  in  contact  with  some  awfully 
in  and  around  Nova  Scotia.  good  guys.  The  finest  thing  my 

Newspapermen  have  winked  work  has  given  me  has  been  the 
knowingly  at  Bill’s  philander-  opportunity  to  meet  and  know 
Ings  with  the  finny  fauna.  For  intimately  the  many  small  peo- 
he  has  been  caught  wooing  trout,  ple  in  the  business, 
too.  in  the  Beaverkill  and  varl-  .q^  Upawina' 

ous  Connecticut  streams.  But  i 

salmon  hold  first  place  in  his  And  it  is  a  very  nice  thought 
little  book,  and  his  associates  in  *o  harbor  that  I  m  goi^  out 
the  newspaper  business  havt  of-  when  the  Bureau  is  on  the  up- 
fered  due  recognition.  swing  and  is  in  the  hands  of 

.fv- 1  people.  I  know  the  or- 

Gets  De-Lior  ganization  is  going  on  to  big 

.  A  month  ago  the  American  As-  things.” 

sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre-  The  two  outstanding  things 
sentatives,  at  luncheon  assem-  accomplished  by  Uie  Bureau,  he 
bled,  presented  to  the  outgoing  feels,  have  been  the  establish- 
administrative  director  of  the  ment  of  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Bureau  of  Advertising — a  “fish-  New^iaper  Reading — “a  tremen- 
erman’s  de-liar.”  Thomson  will  dous  help  to  the  advertiser  in 
SKimit  privately  that  he  has  done  showing  him  factually  how  he 
bis  share  of  innocent  lying  can  write  his  advertising  to  at- 
about  his  exploits  with  rod  and  tract  reader  attention”:  aPd.  “re- 
reeL  For  publication,  however,  cent  indications  that  the  Bureau 


Vicepresident  Edwin  S.  Friendly  oi  ANPA,  former  chairman  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  presents  a  Distinguished  Service  plaque  to 
William  A.  Thomson. 

organizations  in  the  field — ^Na-  in  market  research,  in  making 
Uonal  Newspapers,  United  News-  the  Bureau  more  effective.” 
papers  and  the  Daily  Newspaper  Except  for  two  small  examples 
Association.  of  what  he  terms  “mistakes," 

The  idea  of  merging  the  three  Thomson  has  spent  his  entire 
into  the  Bureau  was  born  in  the  working  lifetime  in  the  news- 
mind  of  Publisher  Jason  Rogers  paper  business.  He  started  as 
of  the  Ncu?  York  Globe,  with  a  reporter  on  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
which  Thomson  was  associated  Examiner,  then  went  to  the 
as  assistant  publisher.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  as  a  copy 

Shortly  after  it  was  organized,  editor.  Somewhere  in  between 
the  Bureau  became  an  auton-  he  committed  his  first  “mistake" 
omous  arm  of  the  American  — he  took  a  job  for  a  few  months 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  as  a  carcard  space  salesman, 
tion,  with  Thomson  as  adminis-  On  Old  N.  Y.  Globe 

^‘^lS'i945‘'^rd°vislon  of  activiUes  poJJ-^edTtine^  iob'^^'^lS  wlm*te 

Thftmsnn  rpmainini?  COpy^OOitlH^  jOb.  xl6  W6nt  tO 

as  director  of  administrative  af-  leenc^^'^AHer^ two  ^ve^ 

fairs,  Stanford  taking  over  na- 

tional  sales,  promotion  and  re-  ^®  found  the  pull  of  fte 

search,  and  John  Giesen  becom-  «nv“ 

nTyMln"’"  went  £  1h.  n7w  S 

son  sees  new  promise  for  trie  in-  vt.n 

dustrv  “Nearlv  all  neonle  con-  Although  his  writing  career  in 
ausi^.  Kieariy  an  people  con-  newspaper  business  was 

mlnflol-Mwcnanorf of  nttfonfi  short-lived,  it  lasted  long  enough 
ment  for  newspapers  of  national  ~_o*_  tL  ui™  „  ^ 

advertising.”  he  said,  “have  be-  nln  CnaSof 

come  conscious  of  the  need  for  ^  Ua-Enr  ho  caM 

dotn.""  **  "of  s£metime^otaga 

its  ^rowTii  xFom  3rx  institution  Vk«%«vA  waam  a  a^«*awx«oIa4« 

with  a  yearly  budget  of  $70,000  man  v,!?f  wac  cn t 

and  five  or  six  people  to  an  or- 
ganization  with  more  than  $1,-  ®  ^ 

000,000  and  a  staff  of  75.  NO  Reminiscences 

William  A.  Thomson  carried  “Newspapers,  by  nature  indi-  He  added — emphatically — that 
the  satchel  at  the  birth  of  the  vidualistic,  have  become  con-  there  would  be  NO  volume  d 
Bureau  of  Advertising  in  1913.  scious  more  and  more  of  the  part  reminiscences  —  “some  of  my 


position  with  over  a  million  dol¬ 
lars’  annual  income.  He  has 
made  an  immense  contribution 
to  advertising  in  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  is  widely  known  in  the 
newspaper  field  for  his  good 
work. 

“Now  he  retires  to  his  home  in 
(New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  to 
devote  part  of  his  well-earned 
leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
trees,  (apples)  and  other  prod- 
ubts'of  the  soil,  to  fishing,  golf, 
and  probably  to  doing  some 
'writing. 

'  “I  am  sure  I  express  the  wish 


Mr.  ond  Mrs.  Johnstons  Vance  "sit  out"  one  oi  the  convention  ses¬ 
sions.  He  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald. 


ED 


I  ANA  Spokesman  Lauds— 

I  And  Chides— Newspapers 


Record  Upswing — and  Some  Rough 
Spots — ^Noted  at  Bureau  Session 


■  A  GOOD  1947  customer  of  the 

newspaper  industry — the  na- 
[  tional  advertiser —  delivered 
frank  appraisal  of  his  purchase 
’  this  week.  His  verdict,  in  sum, 
was:  “You’re  doing  splendidly, 
but  there  are  some  rough  spots; 
please  do  something  about 
them.” 

The  composite  space-buyer  ap¬ 
peared  Wednesday  before  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  session  of 
the  ANPA  convention,  in  the 
person  of  Robert  Keith,  chair- 
,  man  of  the  newspaper  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Association  of  Nation¬ 
al  Advertisers. 

Mr.  Keith,  who  is  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Pillsbury  Mills, 
Inc.,  made  the  following  points: 

1.  The  Monthly  Grocery  In¬ 
ventories  conducted  under  Bu- 

I  reau  guidance  are  of  great  value 
to  the  advertiser  and  the  ANA 
newspaper  committee  will  en¬ 
courage  their  use  among  mem- 
(  bers;  but,  to  achieve  its  full 
potential,  the  project  will  have 
!  to  be  extended  well  beyond  the 
I  present  14-city  operation  —  it 
'  must  be  enlarged  to  a  point 
!  where  “it  may  be  considered  a 
i  truly  representative  national 
(  test  sample.” 

2.  “Precisely  because  we  do 
not  set  a  high  value  on  these 
reports,  we  deplore  the  misuse 
of  them  by  some — fortunately 
few— misguided  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  facts  them¬ 
selves  cannot  be  distorted,  but 
the  interpretation  of  them  can 
be.  and  occasionally  is.” 

3.  Food  advertisers  are  won¬ 
dering  whether  it  is  sound  prac- 

I  tice  to  crowd  all  their  copy  into 
I  one  or  two  “Food  Days”  editions. 
‘  This  very  good  customer — the 
j  composite  national  advertiser — 
L  is  not  entirely  without  fault, 
I  however,  Alfred  B.  Stanford, 
I  director  of  the  Bureau,  pointed 


•  Mother-daughter  team  at  ANPA 
meeting;  Mrs.  Helen  Hart  Hurl- 
hert  publisher  of  Warren  (O.) 
Tribune  Chronicle,  and  Zell  Hart 
Hurlberb  who  directs  general  ad¬ 
vertising  deportment. 


out.  Although  he  spent  $369,- 
000,000  for  newspaper  space  last 
year — almost  $100,000,000  more 
than  in  1946  and  still  further 
ahead  of  1929’s  onetime  all-time 
high — he  still  is  guilty  of  some 
“loose”  practices,  Mr.  Stanford 
charged. 

Taking  “The  Offensive  Against 
Loose  Advertising”,  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ford  said  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  the  fight  is  the  advertiser’s 
own  interest,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  newspaper  medium. 

‘"There  are  many  advertising 
decisions  made  by  our  business 
customers — whether  retail  or 
general — based  on  flimsy  think¬ 
ing,  catch-words,  formulas,”  Mr. 
Stanford  said. 

“There  is  too  much  decision 
by  guess,  by  hunch,  by  custom 
— even  by  fashion.” 

“But.”  he  added,  “newspapers 
do  not  have  to  fight  their  custo¬ 
mers  to  make  inroads  on  loose 
thinking.  The  customers  are 
more  than  ready  to  listen.” 

’That  readiness,  he  said,  has 
developed  as  a  result  of  the 
newspapers’  own  decision  to  face 
the  facts. 

1946  Turning  Point 

“The  full  awakening  to  their 
business  needs  and  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  its  benchmark  in 
1946,  when  your  refinanced  Bu¬ 
reau  was  ready  for  action,  for 
the  aggressive,  factual,  discover¬ 
ing  kind  of  work,  not  the  defen¬ 
sive  emotional  work  of  pleading 
and  asking,  which  small  funds 
and  too  few  facts  had  limited  it 
to  before.” 

What  this  awakening  has 
meant  was  pointed  out  by 
Richard  Slocum,  chairman  of 
the  Bureau’s  governing  board, 
who  traced  on  color-slide  graphs 
the  record  of  yearly  revenue 
from  general  advertising. 

Mr.  Slocum,  general  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
pointed  out  that  receipts  fell 
during  the  early  ’30’s  to  $145,- 
000,000  from  a  1929  figure  of 
$260,000,000.  In  1937,  the  figure 
rose  to  $190,000,000,  but  in  1942 
dropped  again  to  $161,00,000.  In 
the  latter  year,  too,  the  maga¬ 
zines  for  the  first  time  took 
leadership  from  the  newspapers. 

It  was  then,  Mr.  Slocum  said, 
that  the  expansion  plan  of  the 
Bureau  was  decided  upon.  By 
1945,  revenue  rose  to  $232,000,- 
000.  In  1946,  the  1929  record  was 
passed  with  a  total  of  $271,000,- 
000,  and  1947  produced  $369,- 
000,000. 

Granting  that  other  media  al¬ 
so  gained  during  the  last  three 
years,  Mr.  Slocum  pointed  out 
that  the  ratio  of  newspaper 
gains  was  considerably  higher, 
both  in  total  volume  and  in  its 
share  of  the  national  advertising 
dollar. 


“This  is  not  yet  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  competition,” 
said  Mr.  Slocum,  “but  it  indi¬ 
cates  we  are  definitely  on  the 
way  up  with  long,  firm  strides. 
There  is  no  cause  for  compla¬ 
cency.  but  there  is  solid  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  progress  we  have 
made.” 

Mr.  Keith,  although  he  em¬ 
phasized  that  only  “occasional¬ 
ly”  are  representatives  guilty 
of  poor  selling  tactics,  made  it 
clear  that  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  is  strongly  resentful. 

Citing  an  example  from  his 
own  experience,  he  told  of  a 
luncheon  meeting  with  a  s^es- 
man  who  insistea  on  seeing  him, 
rather  than  a  subordinate. 
“Lunch  was  barely  started,”  he 
related,  “when  he  (the  sales¬ 
man)  said:  ‘Mr.  Keith,  I  wish 
you  would  split  your  schedule 

in - city.  You  are  doing 

it  in  -  city,  so  why  not 

in  - ,  too.  ‘Then  I’d  like 

to  know  if  you  plan  to  put  a 
schedule  into  any  of  these  papers 
(showing  me  a  list  of  four), 
because  if  you  do,  I’d  like  to 
tip  off  my  publi^er  without 
having  him  get  the  order  with 
no  previous  notice.’ 

“That  salesman  is  doing 
neither  you  nor  us  any  good. 
If  he  had  brought  in  some  facts 
about  the  market  or  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  market  as  compared 
to  competition,  he  would  have 
had  a  fine  chance  to  sell  some 
space.” 

ANA  Program 

Speaking  for  the  ANA  news¬ 
paper  committee,  Mr.  Keith  said 
that  group  has  adopted  a  five- 
point  program: 

1.  To  encourage  use  of  the 
Monthly  Grocery  Inventories. 

2.  To  cooperate  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  in  its  current  effort  to 
tabulate  monthly  product  lin¬ 
age  by  markets. 

3.  To  acquaint  ANA  members 
with  “the  vast  quantity  of  read¬ 
ership  data”  available  through 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

4.  To  examine  thoroughly  the 
American  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Network  and  report  find¬ 
ings  and  beliefs  to  the  ANA 
membership  ( a  sub-committee 
has  been  appointed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose).  “As  a  committee,  we 
hope  to  study  the  varying  mer¬ 
chandising  practices  of  publish¬ 
ers  with  the  end  in  mind  that 
simplification  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  might  be  mutually  benefi¬ 
cial  to  advertiser  and  publisher 
alike.” 

5.  To  influence  all  groups 
gathering  readership  data  on 
newspaper  advertising  to  pro¬ 
ject  this  data  into  cost  of  read¬ 
ership  and  thereby  further  re¬ 
duce  advertising  to  a  more  exact 
and  effective  science. 

’The  “food  day”  problem  is 
far  more  significant  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  Mr.  Keith  said,  than 
the  few  cases  of  bad  practice 
among  representatives. 

“We  have  our  own  research 
evidence,”  he  said,  “that  this 
fetish  of  ‘food  day’  advertising 
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Charles  J.  Feldmann,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  conducts  first 
annual  general  meeting  of  ths 
American  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Network,  of  which  he  is  the 
president.  Seoted,  Robert  K. 

Drew,  Milwaukee  JoumaL 

may  have  misled  us.  ’This  data 
indicates  that  grocery  produce 
ads  on  other  days  of  the  week 
achieve  consistently  good  read¬ 
ership — and  that  smaller-sized 
ads  fare  much  better  on  these 
off  days  than  they  do  in  the 
crowded  ’Thursday  and  Friday 
issues. 

“This  data  is  an  indication 
only.  We  need  much  more  evi¬ 
dence  before  we  can  feel  free 
to  abandon  the  ‘food  day’  Is¬ 
sues.  Here,  gentlemen,  is  where 
you  come  in.  An  objective, 
well-documented  study  of  this 
matter  would  be  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  advancement 
of  the  effectiveness  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.” 

Mr.  Stanford  was  critical  of 
the  “prevailing  practice”  among 
many  national  advertisers  of 
budgeting  their  newspaper  space 
as  “supiT.ementary.” 

Repeating  the  statement  he 
made  to  the  ANA  convention 
in  Chicago  last  week,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  many  local  and 
regional  differences  in  marker 
demand  experimentation  with 
newspapers  as  the  primary  me- 
( Continued  on  page  124) 


E.  &  P.  CALENDAR 

April  30— Southern  Idaho 
Journalism  convention,  Idaho 
State  College  campus,  Poca¬ 
tello,  Idaho. 

April  30-May  1  —  Newspa¬ 
per  Week,  17th  annual  cele¬ 
bration  at  25th  anniversary  of 
University  of  Colorado  s  jour¬ 
nalism  college.  Campus, 
Boulder. 

Mav  1-3  —  Pacific  Newspa¬ 
per  Mechanical  Conference, 
San  Francisco. 

jyigy  I  —  Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  spring  meeting. 
Hotel  Bond,  Hartford. 

Mav  3-5 — ^New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Publishers 
Asked  to  Aid 
Job  Stability 

Newspaper  publishers  can 
help  to  educate  both  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  public  to  the  need 
for  stability  in  employment, 
Richard  R.  Deupree,  president 
of  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  said 
this  week  in  a  speech  prepared 
for  delivery  before  the  26th  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  final  event  in  the 
1948  convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Many  of  the  nation’s  economic 
ills  are  traceable  to  the  lack  of 
year-round  job  security,  Mr. 
Deupree  said,  and  it  is  manage¬ 
ment’s  duty  to  provide  the  solu¬ 
tion.  “It  can’t  be  legislated  into 
action.’’  he  declared. 

Describing  what  his  own  com¬ 
pany  has  done  in  this  direction, 
Mr.  Deupree  said  production 
schedules  have  been  so  arranged 
in  its  plants,  that  work  formerly 
concentrated  seasonally  is  now 
spread  evenly  over  an  11-  or  12- 
month  period. 

He  emphasized  that  he  was 
advocating  year-round  employ¬ 
ment.  not  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage.  The  latter,  he  declared, 
is  regarded  as  impractical. 

"In  putting  your  infiuence 
back  of  the  solution  of  this  great 
problem,”  he  told  the  publishers, 
“you  will  be  contributing  a  very 
great  deal  to  the  insurance  of  a 
freeman  society  in  this  country 
of  ours.” 

Defense  Secretary  Forrestal 
told  the  group  he  was  opposed 
to  censorship  “as  much  as  any¬ 
one  in  this  room,”  but  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  national  security  that 
secrets  of  the  military  estoblish- 
ment  be  kept  from  the  enemy. 

■ 

Frank  in  Lorain,  O. 

Lorain,  O. — The  Lorain  Sun¬ 
day  News  has  been  bought  from 
Andrew  M.  Keep  and  L.  A.  Ben¬ 
son  by  Morton  Frank,  who  will 
continue  to  publish  the  Canton 
(O.)  Economist. 


Chain  Store  Project 

Expansion  oi  operations  and 
stall  oi  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising's  Retail  Division,  for  "a 
direct  selling  effort"  in  the 
chain  store  field,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Bureau  Director 
Alfred  B.  Stanford  at  the  ANPA 
convention.  John  Giesen, 
Division  head,  said  a  three¬ 
pronged  program  would  be 
undertaken:  1.  Finding  of  "a 
plane  oi  mutual  benefit"  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  chains; 
2.  Sales  presentations  based 
on  fundamentals  of  success¬ 
ful  advertising  practice;  and  3. 
Market  and  readership  re¬ 
search.  Cooperation  has  al¬ 
ready  begtm,  Giesen  said, 
with  trade  associations  in  the 
furniture  and  food  fields. 


A  Multigraph  representative,  center,  explains  the  use  oi  the  new 
No.  240  (not  yet  marketed)  to  two  men  from  Missouri:  Left,  E.  L. 
Sparks,  publisher  oi  Hannibal  Courier-Post,  and  right,  George  H. 
Scruton,  editor  oi  Sedalia  Democrat-Capitol. 


1st  Quarter  Linage 
Sets  All-Time  Record 


FIRST  QUARTER  newspaper 
linage  this  year  totaled  14.7% 
greater  than  in  1947  and  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  previous  records  for 
the  period,  according  to  Media 
Records  measurements  released 

The  52-city  total  of  512,928,- 
478  lines  tops  1929’s  former  all- 
time  high  by  13.7%. 

The  figure  for  March  alone  also 
set  a  new  high  for  the  month 
and  represents  a  13.2%  gain 
over  the  1947  total.  Retail,  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Display  and 
Classified  also  established  new 
March  records. 


On  the  E  &  P  Index,  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Miarch  figures 
of  the  last  five  ^ears,  Automo¬ 
tive  was  the  leading  gainer  with 
an  advance  of  110%.  The  March 
figure  was  15.5%  above  that  of 
last  year  and  the  best  for  the 
month  since  1931. 

Total  advertising  marked  a 
43.2%  gain  on  the  Index. 

General  advertising  rose  17% 
over  March,  1947,  and  was  at 
its  highest  level  for  the  month 
since  1930. 


Following  is  the  52-city  sum¬ 
mary  for  n^rch: 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 
(Compiled  by  Editor  &  Publisher  from  Media  Records 
measurements) 


1948 

1947 

%  of 
1947 

E&P 

Index 

Total  Advertising — 

March  . 

.  189,555,442 

167,384,190 

113.2 

143.2 

February  . 

.  167.944,918 

139,992,893 

120.0 

151.9 

Display — 

March  . 

.  145,570.656 

127,947,661 

113.8 

143.7 

February  . 

.  127,896,641 

105,405,226 

121.3 

152.4 

Classified — 

March  . 

.  43,984,786 

39,436,529 

111.5 

141.5 

February  . 

.  40,048,277 

34,587,667 

115.8 

150.5 

Retail — 

March  . 

.  108,846,090 

93,090,415 

116.9 

140.6 

February  . 

.  94,369,078 

77,218,149 

122.2 

155.5 

Department  Store — 

l^rch  . 

.  42,020.004 

35,906,343 

117.0 

140.7 

February  . 

.  36,355,485 

29,618,774 

122.7 

148.1 

General — 

March  . 

.  28,105,800 

27,163,222 

103.5 

125.1 

February  . 

.  25,477,215 

22,322,831 

114.1 

130.5 

Automotive — 

March  . 

.  6,393,958 

5,537,089 

115.5 

210.0 

February  . 

6,181,012 

4,096,768 

150.9 

284.3 

Financial — 

March  . 

.  2,224,808 

2,156,935 

103.1 

115.9 

February  . 

1,869,336 

1,767,478 

105.8 

120.4 

Army  Press  Release 
Denies  Pearson  Story 


Washington — The  Department 
of  the  Army,  in  a  most  unusual 
step,  utilized  more  than  three 
pages  of  a  single-spaced  general 
press  release  to  deny  a  story 
which  had  appeared  in  Drew 


Pearson’s  column  that  RCA  had 
leaked  radar  secrets  in  1936  by 
filing  descriptive  patent  applica¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  Germany  and  Japan. 

The  department  declared  this 
week  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  patent  applications  revealed 
any  critical  information  abroad 
prior  to  V-J  Day. 


Editors  Join 
In  Broadcast 
On  Communism 


i 


Washington — Four  editors  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  joined  in  a  broadcast 
over  the  facilities  of  the  World 
Wide  Broadcasting  Foundation 
to  urge  European  listeners  to  re¬ 
sist  further  inroads  by  Commu¬ 
nism. 

Speaking  to  the  short-wave  au¬ 
dience  on  the  subject,  "The 
Danger  of  the  Spread  of  Com¬ 
munism  in  Europe,”  were  Erwin 
Canham,  editor  of  the  Christin 
Science  Monitor;  Ralph  McGill, 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution;  Walter  Ridder,  of  t^ 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Prat 
and  Dispatch,  and  L.  D.  Hotd 
kiss,  editor  of  the  Los  Angela 
Times. 

Canham  had  just  returned 
from  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  UN 
Conference  on  Freedom  of  In 
formation.  He  said  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  delegates  from 
countries  in  the  Red  orbit  were 
being  “used”  by  the  government: 
for  which  they  spoke  to  conceal 
the  suppression  of  the  press  in 
those  areas. 


I 


Magidoif  to  Attend 
SDX  Dinner  April  28 


Robert  Magidoff,  NBC  and 
McGraw-Hill  correspondent  re 
cently  expelled  from  Russia  on 
allegations  of  being  an  Ameri 
can  spy,  will  be  the  guest  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  New  York 
Professional  Chapter  of  Sigm: 
Delta  Chi,  according  to  Bernard 
Kilgore,  president  of  the  local 
chapter  and  publisher  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Luther  Huston,  national  presi 
dent  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Bureau 

manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  will  speak  at  the  dinner 
which  will  be  at  the  Shelton  Ho¬ 
tel,  Wednesday,  April  28.  Res 
ervations  are  being  handled  by 
John  A.  Crone,  secretary,  Youig 
&  Rubicam  Inc.,  285  Madisot 
Ave. 


A.  J.  Cline  Elected 
Chairman  oi  Board 
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'Fax'  Room  Moved 

Philadelphia  —  The  Philadti 
phia  Inquirer’s  facsimile  new 
room  has  been  moved  from  tki 
Inquirer  Building  to  the  nMi!| 
offices  and  studios  of  WFIL  b| 
the  Widener  Building. 
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Allen  J.  Cline  has  been  elecL 
ed  chairman  of  the  board  oil  Mr 
Cline  Electric  Manufacturlmr 
Co.  of  Chicago,  makers  of  new] 
paper  plant  equipment. 

Albert  H.  Parks  is  now  prej| 
dent  of  the  firm  and  Harvey  I 
Brundage  vicepresident 
general  manager.  H.  R.  Beb| 
is  secretary. 

Eastern  manager,  with  head 
quarters  in  New  York  City,  a] 

H.  J.  Mitchell,  and  the  Westff| 
office  in  San  Francisco  is  head 
ed  by  H.  A.  Williams. 
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Keen  Interest  Shown 
In  Paid  Radio  Listings 
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Ward  Maybom.  left,  publisher  of  Sherman  (Texas)  Democrat,  chats 
with  his  son.  Frank  Maybom,  president  of  Temple  (Texas)  Telegram, 
at  the  AP  meeting.  The  elder  Maybom  is  marking  his  50th  year  in 
newspaper  business. 


resigned.  Vernon  Silvershield. 
a  25-year  Democrat  veteran,  had 
resigned  April  14, 

Both  Waters  and  Keane  re¬ 
ported  meetings  of  merchants 
followed. 
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3  Treaty  Propositions 
On  Free  Press  Adopted 

By  Marguerite  Johnston 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post  Writer 


GENEVA — Proposing  for  inter 

national  adoption  three  draft 
conventions — which  for  the  first 
time  in  man's  history  codify 
the  rights  of  freedom  of  infor 
mation  on  a  global  basis — the 
United  Nations  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information  and  the 
Press  closed  its  work  this  week, 
one  month  after  it  began. 

The  last  week  of  work  here 
was  concentrated,  lasting  fre¬ 
quently  into  the  night.  Since 
the  conference  began,  amid  all 
the  flow  and  passage  excitement 
of  resolutions  and  amendments, 
the  minds  of  all  here  were  con 
centrated  on  the  major  subjects 
of  covenant  and  convention. 

Convenant  to  Be  Reshaped 

The  covenant  job  was  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  one  article 
which  dealt  with  press  and  in 
formation  freedom  in  the  Cove 
nant  of  Human  Rights.  Modified 
and  passed,  that  article  will  go 
back  to  the  Commission  on  Hu 
man  Rights  for  further  shaping 
and  passage  there. 

The  conventions,  devoted  en 
tirely  to  this  field,  originated 
here,  passed  here,  and  will  now 
go  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  General  A.s.sembly 
before  becoming  internationally 
binding. 

The  three  conventions — spon¬ 
sored  by  the  United  States. 
United  Kingdom  and  France — 
vary  widely  in  scope.  None  in¬ 
fringes  upon  or  contradicts  the 
other.  The  U.  S.  convention  deals 
with  the  gathering,  transmission 
and  dis-semination  of  news  on  an 
international  basis,  and  will  af¬ 
fect  the  foreign  correspondents 
of  tho.se  nations  which  ma.v  sign 
the  treaty.  Largely  practical  and 
journalistic  in  scope,  the  U.  S. 
convention  in  no  way  promotes 
the  internal  freedom  of  the  press 
nor  restricts  publication  on  a 
national  basis.  It  seeks  to  achieve 
the  greatest  freedom  of  move 
ment.  access  to  news  .sources  and 
easiest  transmission  back  home 
of  news  by  foreign  correspon 
dents. 

The  U.  S.  convention  pa.ssed 
with  28  votes  to  the  Soviet  6. 

The  U.  K.  convention  is  far 
broader.  It  would  affect  all  na 
tionals  within  the  countries 
signing  it,  and  would  guarantee 
all  the  rights  includ^  in  the 
concept  of  freedom  of  informa 
tion  to  everyone  in  the  world — 
should  all  nations  agree 
U,  S.  Abstains  on  U.  K.  Proposal 

The  U.  S.  abstained  from  sup 
porting  the  U.  K.  convention  be 
cause  of  the  article  listing  limi 
tations  upon  press  freedom,  and 
especially  the  Indian  proposed 
amendment  to  this  article  which 
makes  subject  to  penalties,  lia 
bilities  and  restrictions  deiined 
by  law  ‘‘the  systematic  diffusion 
of  deliberately  false  or  distorted 
repo’^ts  which  undermine  friend 
ly  relations  between  peoples  or 
states.” 

16B 


A  further  U.  S.  objection  was 
the  clause  which  prohibits  any 
contracting  state  from  regulating 
or  controlling  the  use  of  any 
means  of  communication,  or 
from  preventing  any  of  its  citi- 
zen»;  fiom  using  any  instrument 
of  communication  ‘‘on  political 
or  personal  grounds  or  on  the 
basis  of  race.  sex.  language  or 
religion.”  Inasmuch  as  the 
American  FCC  regulates  radio, 
and  prevents  some  characters 
from  operating  radio  stations  on 
the  basis  of  their  personal  rec¬ 
ords.  the  U.  S.  could  not  accept 
this  clause. 

The  U.  S.  fully  supported  the 
concept  or  idea  of  having  such 
a  convention  as  the  British  draft, 
and  made  it  clear  that  its  absten¬ 
tion  was  based  upon  the  Indian 
amendment  and  the  clause  which 
would  prevent  FCC  from  keep 
ing  quacks  off  the  air. 

Press  members  of  the  U.  S. 
delegation  felt  up  until  the  last 
that  the  U.  S.  should  have  voted 
no  as  a  protest  against  the  In¬ 
dian  amendment  in  particular, 
and  against  the  entire  article  of 
limitations  in  general.  As  jour¬ 
nalists.  the  press  members  fore 
saw  that  the  limitations  express 
and  suggest  the  application  of 
controls.  Thev  .sensed  a  danger 
that  if  limitation  were  imposed, 
there  would  be  more  and  more 
control — and  this  could  not  lead 
to  greater  freedom  of  the  press. 

Legal  members  of  the  delega¬ 
tion  worried  because  the  British 
list  of  limitation.s — almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  in  the  covenant 
article — were  not  broad  enough, 
and  under  their  leadership,  the 
U.  S.  sought  to  have  one  final 
residual  clause  included  which 
would  cover  possible  needs  for 
limitation  not  listed. 

The  U.  K.  convention  passed 
with  81  nations  in  favor,  the 
Soviet  bloc  against. 

Right  of  Reply  Declared 

The  third  convention,  pro- 
eosed  bv  the  French,  dealt  with 
the  rioht  of  renly.  Passed  by  the 
c<)nference.  this  allows  any  na¬ 
tion  to  reolv  to  false  informa¬ 
tion  published  about  it  in  news 
naners  of  other  nations.  The 
convention  places  no  compulsion 
upon  the  newspapers  to  publish 
the  reply,  but  does  require  the 
government  of  the  newspapers’ 
country  to  distribute  the  reply 
widely.  The  U.  S.  not  only 
voted  for  this  convention,  but 
incorporated  the  idea  into  its 
own  convention. 

The  Human  Rights  covenant 
Passed  the  conference  over  the 
‘Soviet  bloc  and  U.  S.  opposition. 
The  U.  S.  opposed  the  covenant 
for  the  same  reasons  which  it 
oopo.sed  the  British  convention. 
Tf  abstained  from  voting  against 
the  U.  K.  convention  out  of  cour¬ 
tesy,  but  voted  no  to  the  cove¬ 
nant  to  clarify  its  position  on 
these  principles. 

Listing  almost  exactly  the 
.same  limitations  which  are  listed 


Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  United  Press,  and  his  executive  assistant 
Robert  L.  Frey,  confer  during  the  UN  conference  at  Geneva. 
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in  the  U.  K.  convention,  the 
covenant  article  on  freedom  of 
information  and  the  press  will 
go  back  to  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  to  be  reshaped 
and  included  in  the  UN  covenant 
on  Human  Rights  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  ECOSOC  and  General 
Assembly. 

Dr.  Zechariah  Chafee.  Jr., 
Harvard  law’  professor  and  au¬ 
thor  of  the  well  known  books 
on  the  press,  was  the  American 
representative  on  the  Subcom¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  the  Press,  and  thus 
helped  to  draft  the  covenant  ar 
tide  in  this  field. 

The  American  delegation  at 
the  conference  here  opposed  the 
article  because  of  the  specific 
limitations  on  the  press  included. 

The  article  gives  contracting 
.states  the  right  to  impose  penal¬ 
ties  or  liabilities  or  restrictions, 
clearly  defined  by  the  law  on 
freedom  of  expression,  with  re¬ 
gard  to: 

1.  Matters  w'hich  must  remain 
secret  in  the  interests  of  na¬ 
tional  safety. 

2.  Expressions  which  incite 
persons  to  alter  by  violence  the 
system  of  government. 

3.  Expressions  which  directly 
incite  persons  to  commit  crim 
inal  acts. 

4.  Obscene  expressions. 

5.  Expressions  injurious  to  the 
fair  conduct  of  legal  proceed¬ 
ings. 

6.  Infringements  on  literary  or 
artistic  rights. 

7.  Expressions  about  other  per¬ 
sons  which  defame  their  reputa¬ 
tions  or  are  otherwise  injurious 
to  them,  without  benefiting  the 
public. 

8.  Systematic  diffusion  of  de¬ 
liberately  false  or  distorted  re¬ 
ports  which  undermine  friend- 
1.V  relations  between  peoples  and 
states. 

Baillie  Says  Parley 
Made  Freedom  Gains 

ROME — Hugh  Baillie,  president 

of  the  United  Press,  said  here 
that  the  UN  Conference  at  Ge¬ 
neva  made  substantial  gains  for 
freedom  of  the  press.  He  took 
part  as  a  consultant  to  the 
American  delegation. 

“The  Geneva  conference  of¬ 
fered  opportunity,”  he  said,  “to 
improve  and  facilitate  the  flow 


of  news  around  the  world.  It 
also  presented  hazards,  in  thef 
shape  of  restrictions  and  curbs 
on  the  press  which  certain  gov 
ernments  desired  to  impose. 

“Some  substantial  gains  were 
made  and  some  very  bad  re 
strictions  and  curbs  either  de 
feated  in  committee,  rendered 
harmless  through  amendments 
or  rejected  by  the  American 
delegation." 

Baillie  noted  that  major  reso 
lutions  approved  by  the  con 
ference,  which  were  introduced 
by  the  U.S.,  are: 

1.  The  American  declaration 
on  the  principles  of  freedom  of 
information. 

2.  Governments  to  permit  ^ 
encourage  the  widest  possible 
access  to  news,  private  and  of 
ficial,  on  an  equal  basis  for 
both  domestic  and  foreign  cor 
respondents. 

3.  Foreign  correspondents  to 
have  access  to  transmission 
facilities  on  an  equal  basis. 

4.  No  peacetime  censorship  of 
foreign  correspondents’  dis 
patches  except  for  national  so 
curity,  and  then  only  by  strict 
formula  against  blind  censor 
ship. 

5.  Progressive  abolition  of  do 
mestic  censorship. 

6.  Government  encouragement 
of  the  freest  possible  movement 
of  foreign  correspondents  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

‘7.  Foreign  correspondents  no; 
to  be  expelled  because  of  any 
thing  they  write. 

8.  All  countries  to  permit  the 
news  material  of  foreign  into 
mation  agencies  to  enter  the:: 
territory  on  equal  terms. 

9.  Solemn  condemnation  c: 
distorted  or  falsified 
whether  sent  through  private 
or  governmental  channels,  an', 
expression  of  the  fact  that  om; 
a  free  press  can  greatly  con 
tribute  to  peace. 

10.  A  recommendation  tna 
governments  ease  exchange  aRj 
tariff  restrictions  on  the  impo: 
tat' on  of  news,  news  publics 
tions,  materials  and  equipment 

11.  A  recommendation  tna 
governments  permit  their  cib 
zens  to  listen  to  domestic  awj 
foreign  radio  broadcasts  witn 
out  intimidation  or  pressure. 

12.  Aji  invitation  to  govern 
ments  to  eliminate  unreason 
able  or  discriminatory  taxes  ai 
feerting  foreign  news  agencies 
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ASNE  Urges  AP.U.P.  Service 
For  Government  Newscasts 

Urges  State  'Confidence'  Bills; 

Canham  Elected  as  President 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 


the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  at  its  closing 
aession  of  its  26th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  Saturday, 
adopted  the  recommendations 
of  its  Standing  Committee  on 
World  Dissemination  of  News 
with  some  refinement  ( E&P, 
April  17,  page  17)  and  in  a  for- 
itiial  resolution  expressed  “the 
hope  that  the  AP  and  U.P.  will 
furnish  factual  and  adequate 
news  summaries  to  the  State 
Department’s  Office  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Education  Exchange 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminat¬ 
ing  truth  through  the  world.” 

The  original  measure  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  resolutions  com¬ 
mittee  had  stated  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices  "can  and  should  put  their 
respective  news  reports  at  the 
service  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.”  It  provoked  an  exten¬ 
sive  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
meeting.  The  substitute  reso¬ 
lution  which  was  adopted  was 
presented  by  John  S.  Knight, 
head  of  the  Knight  Newspapers 
and  an  Associated  Press  vice- 
president,  who  led  the  opposi¬ 
tion  against  the  first  proposal 
on  the  ground  that  the  State 
Department  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  process  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice  reports  in  any  way  they 
desired  for  broadcast.  It  was 
contended  the  processing  should 
be  done  by  the  wire  services 
and  the  news  broadcast  by  the 
State  Department  as  received 
with  credit  to  the  source. 

Other  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  ASNE  membership  opposed 
“all  forms  of  censorship”  but 
urged  “voluntary  cooperation 
between  the  press  and  govern¬ 
ment”  to  protect  security  in¬ 
formation  on  new  military 
weapons;  requested  the  State 
Department  to  issue  visas  for 
entry  into  the  U.S.  of  all  bona 
fide  correspondents  from  other 
countries;  recognized  the  need 
for  better  reporting  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  atomic  information 
and  urged  the  establishment  of 
training  courses  for  reporters 
in  ffiis  news  field;  called  for 
clarification  of  postal  regula¬ 
tions  restricting  news  of  lot¬ 
teries;  urged  state  laws  pro¬ 
tecting  newspaper  reporters’ 
sources  of  information;  and 
called  for  removal  of  all  re- 
shiction  of  movement  or  news 
dissemination  on  American  cor¬ 
respondents  in  occupied  terri¬ 
tories. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
was  elected  president  of  ASNE 
to  succeed  N.  R.  Howard,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  News.  B. 
M.  McKelway,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star,  was  named 
first  vicepresident  to  succeed 
,  Canham.  Dwight  Young,  edi- 
j  tor  of  the  Dayton  Journal- 


Herald,  became  second  vice- 
president  succeeding  McKel¬ 
way,  and  Wright  Bryan,  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  was 
named  secretary  succeeding 
Young.  Alexander  F.  Jones, 
managing  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  was  re  elected 
treasurer. 

Wright  Bryan,  Virginius  Dab¬ 
ney,  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Times  -  Dispatch;  Hamilton 
Owens,  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  and  Dwight  Perrin,  editor 
of  the  Syracuse  Herald- Journal, 
were  re-elected  to  the  board 
of  directors.  L.  R.  Blanchard, 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  newly 
elected  to  the  board. 

Texts  of  the  formal  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  Society 
follow: 

(1)  “Resolved:  The  ASNE 
opposes  all  forms  of  censorship. 
To  the  end  that  the  security  of 
the  United  States  may  not  be 
endangered,  voluntary  coopera¬ 
tion  between  press  and  govern¬ 
ment  is  urged  covering  publi¬ 
cation  of  information  related  to 
the  development  or  use  of  new 
military  weapons.” 

(2)  “Resolved:  The  ASNE, 
believing  that  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  should  not  ask  more  from 
other  governments  in  the  way 
of  freedom  of  information  than 
it  is  willing  to  grant,  urgently 
requests  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Attorney  General 
issue  visas  for  entry  into  the 
U.S.  of  all  bona  fide  correspond¬ 
ents  from  other  countries  who 


apply  for  such  visas  and  are 
established  to  be  legitimate  pro¬ 
fessional  reporters  engaged 
solely  in  news-gathering  activi¬ 
ties  for  newspapers,  news  agen¬ 
cies  or  other  media  of  public 
information. 

“Resolved,  that  the  President 
of  ASNE  appoint  a  committee 
to  consider  cases  in  dispute 
which  may  involve  our  relations 
with  the  foreign  press.” 

(3)  “Resolved:  Because  of 
the  special  circumstances  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  present  world 
crisis,  the  ASNE  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  AP  and  the  U.P. 
will  furnish  factual  and  ade¬ 
quate  news  summaries  to  the 
State  Department’s  Office  of  In¬ 
formation  and  Education  Ex¬ 
change  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
seminating  truth  throughout  the 
world.  We  do  not  suggest  a 
permanent  arrangement,  but 
rather  one  which  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  crisis  lasts.” 

(3-a)  “Resolved:  The  ASNE 
is  wholly  convinced  of  the  na¬ 
tional  necessity  for  carrying  on 
and  even  intensifying  the  pro¬ 
gram  provided  for  in  such  meas¬ 
ures  as  the  Smith-Mundt  Act. 
It  believes  further  that  this  So¬ 
ciety  can  be  useful  as  supporter 
or  as  critic  of  the  program,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  develop.  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  President  be  em¬ 
powered  to  appoint  a  new  com¬ 
mittee  to  continue  the  work  of 
reviewing  the  program,  with 
special  relationship  to  the  U.S. 
newspaper  press  and  that  such 
committee  be  instructed  to  re¬ 
port  at  intervals  to  the  Society.” 

(4)  “Resolved:  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  recognizing  the  need  for 
better  reporting  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  atomic  information  in 
the  daily  press,  urges  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  training  courses  for 
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reporters  and  editors  in  this 
news  field.  Be  it  further 

“Resolved:  That  the  Society 
commend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  its  concept  of 
the  public’s  right  to  all  atomic 
information  compatible  with 
the  national  security,  and  for 
having  proceeded  soundly  to 
date  to  stimulate  the  spread  of 
atomic  news  and  understanding 
among  the  American  people.  Be 
it  further 

“Resolved:  That  the  Society 
urge  upon  the  Commission,  the 
Congress  and  the  President  the 
fullest  possible  freedom  of 
atomic  information,  subject  to 
the  minimum  conditions  deemed 
necessary  to  adequate  national 
safety.  Be  it  further 

“Resolved:  That  the  Society 
authorize  a  standing  committee 
on  atomic  information  for  the 
next  year,  to  get  training 
courses  set  up  for  newspaper 
men  and  to  work  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
any  way  which  can  contribute 
to  the  fullest  possible  handling 
of  atomic  news.” 

(5)  “Resolved:  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  calls  upon  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  for 
complete  clarification  of  instruc¬ 
tions  issued  under  Section  601, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
restricting  news  of  lotteries.  It 
feels  that  past  Post  Office  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  regulation, 
under  threat  of  suspension  of 
newspaper  mailing  privileges, 
has  seriously  interfered  with 
the  dissemination  of  news  to 
which  the  public  is  entitled,  and 
that  under  existing  practice  no 
editor  or  publisher  can  be  cer¬ 
tain  how  the  regulation  applies.” 

(6)  “Resolved:  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  holds  that  protection  of 
news  sources  is  a  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciple  of  newspaper  ethics. 
Eleven  states  now  recognize  by 
statute  the  right  of  reporters 
and  editors  to  keep  in  confi¬ 
dence  the  sources  of  their  in¬ 
formation.  “This  Society  be¬ 
lieves  the  advantages  of  such 
a  law  outweigh  any  of  its  dis¬ 
advantages.  It  urges  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  legislation  by  the 
remaining  states.” 

(7)  “Resolved:  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  urges  prompt  considera¬ 
tion,  by  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  committee  on  security,  of 
charges  of  discrimination 
against  certain  American  cor- 

( Continued  on  Page  116) 


From  two  ends  of  the  country:  Donald  J.  Sterling,  left,  of  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  and  Erwin  D.  Canham,  right,  of  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Boston.  Canham  is  the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
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RESEARCH 


Typeless-Printers  Augur  New  Era 


Emergency  Processes  Are  Perfected 
While  Inventors  Set  Busy  Pace 


CROSS  the  R  out  of  rEvolution 

and  you  have  the  word  that 
accurately  describes  new  tech¬ 
niques  for  achieving  newspaper 
composition  without  convention¬ 
al  slug-casting  machines,  or  the 
use  of  movable  type,  according 
to  the  report  of  C.  M.  Flint, 
ANPA  research  director. 

His  thesis  was  supported  by  an 
extensive  exhibit  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  the  new  process,  on 
display  during  the  annual  ANPA 
convention  this  week  in  New 
York. 

The  report  is  historical  in 
scope,  and  constitutes  a  primer 
in  publication  by  the  photo-en- 
graving  method.  The  report 
follows: 

BEFORE  going  into  a  detailed 

discussion  of  equipment  and 
processes,  by  which  newspapers 
may  be  produced  today  by  other 
than  conventional  methods,  I 
shall  give  you  a  brief  historical 
background. 

Referring  to  its  issue  of  Oct. 
18,  1919,  the  Literary  Digest 
stated:  “How  this  number  was 
issued  without  compositors  will 
be  readily  understood  by  those 
familiar  with  modern  typograph¬ 
ical  practice.  To  others  it  will 
be  an  interesting  puzzle  which 
we  will  not  spoil  as  yet  by  ex¬ 
planation.  There  is  one  phase  of 
the  experiment,  however,  that  is 
significant.  As  stern  necessity  is 
often  the  mother  of  invention,  it 
is  possible  in  this  age  of  marvels 
that  the  whole  future  of  maga¬ 
zine  publication  may  be  revolu¬ 
tionized  by  the  elimination  of 
what  has  heretofore  been  its 
costliest  operation  —  typesetting. 
The  present  departure  will  at 
least  furnish  a  basis  for  many 
other  experiments  to  this  end.” 

The  method  used,  of  course, 
was  composition  by  typewriter 
and  reproduction  by  the  photo¬ 
engraving  method. 

On  Dec.  6,  1919,  when  the  Lit¬ 
erary  Digest  returned  in  part  to 
normal  production  methods,  it 
stated;  ‘‘Everyone  who  reads  a 
printed  page  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  our  experiment  in 
typeless  printing  has  started 
more  than  two-score  inventors 
at  work  along  the  line  to  perfect 
methods  that  may  make  type¬ 
setting  superfluous  and  render 
Gutenberg’s  famous  invention  of 
movable  type  an  outworn  de¬ 
vice.” 

Photostat  copies  of  pages 
from  the  Oct.  18  issue  of  Literary 
Digest  are  available  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit  room  for  your  inspection. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  justify 
typewritten  copy  because  spe¬ 
cific  equipment  for  that  purpose 
was  not  then  available. 

Nothing  further  was  heard  of 
the  photo-engraving  process  for 
reproducing  typed  copy  until 
1923,  when  an  article  written 
for  Penrose’s  AnntLal  made  the 

1» 


following  statement:  "During  a 
recent  strike  of  compositors  in 
Paris,  the  French  editions  of  the 
Daily  Mail  and  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  were  combined  in  a  joint 
newspaper,  and  the  expedient 
was  adopted  of  preparing  the 
matter  on  the  typewriter.  The 
typing  was  done  in  narrow 
strips,  pasted  up  to  form  the 
pages,  and  reproduced  by  the 
zinco  process.  The  Parisians 
thought  this  a  very  novel 
scheme,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  the  same  as  was  adopted 
by  the  Liverpool  Echo  and  Ex¬ 
press  during  the  printers’  strike 
of  1920,  and  it  was  also  used  in 
America  by  the  Literary  Digest, 
in  similar  circumstances.  This 
achievement  has  again  set 
people  thinking  of  the  possibility 
of  superseding  typesetting  by  or¬ 
dinary  methods,  and  a  printing 
authority  has  been  prompted  to 
write  the  following  forecast:  In 
my  opinion,  this  feat  is  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  complete  revolution 
in  newspaper  production.  There 
is  really  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  ponderous  and  expen¬ 
sive  linotype  machines.  Some¬ 
body  will  turn  his  attention  to 
the  typewriter  and  will  so  mod¬ 
ify  it  as  to  make  it  entirely 
suited  to  newspaper  purposes. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  appro¬ 
priate  tjT)e.  One  difficulty,  of 
course,  is  that  of  correction,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  that  is  to 
be  overcome.  Still,  I  can  dimly 
see  various  possible  methods 
and,  when  inventors  begin  to 
turn  their  minds  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  much  progress  will  be 
made." 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  both  the  foregoing  quo¬ 
tations  referred  to  a  revolution 
in  printing  production  methods. 
I  object  strenuously  to  the  use 
of  this  term.  There  will  be  no 
revolution  in  the  process  of  pro¬ 
ducing  newspapers.  Research  is 
a  process  of  evolution  and  not 
revolution.  There  will  h«  revo¬ 
lutionary  ideas  and  revolution¬ 
ary  suggestions,  but  such  sug¬ 
gestions  and  ideas  must  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  and  so  applied  as  to  fit 
them  in  best  with  present-day 
production  methods.  This  is  not 
always  a  simple  process  as  we 
shall  see  later  on.  Let  us  take 
a  look  at  how  this  process  of 
evolution  works. 

Alltone  Procen 

In  1938  the  so-called  Alltone 
process  was  developed  on  the 
West  Coast  for  use  by  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  together  with  all 
the  necessary  devices  for  using 
the  process.  Its  name.  Alltone, 
was  derived  because  it  used  a 
screen  over  the  entire  page.  This 
was  essentially  a  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  process  utilizing  a  thin  zinc 
plate  which  could  be  readily 
curved  to  the  contour  of  the 


dummy  base  plate  and  securely 
fastened  to  it.  The  process  was 
of  considerable  interest  at  the 
time,  and  several  newspapers 
purchased  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  to  make  use  of  it.  Interest 
declined  gradually,  however, 
and  it  is  not  in  general  use  to¬ 
day.  Considerable  experimental 
work  was  done  and  is  still  being 
done  with  photo-engraved  plates, 
but  primarily  for  use  where  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  reproduction  is 
required  on  the  printed  page. 
The  Daily  Oklahoman  has  been 
using  engraved  16  gauge  zinc 
plates  mounted  on  dummy  plates 
for  its  Sunday  pictorial  page  for 
nearly  twelve  years.  No  real 
attempt,  however,  was  made  to 
follow  up  the  interesting  experi¬ 
mental  work  conducted  origi¬ 
nally  by  the  Literary  Digest,  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  and  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald.  In  fact,  the  return  to 
normal  operation  seemed  to  be 
a  signal  to  discontinue  any  in¬ 
tensive  program  of  further  de¬ 
velopment. 

Recently,  however,  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  was 
forced  to  use  a  similar  process. 
This  time  a  carefully  planned 
production  schedule  was  estab¬ 
lished  and,  for  the  record,  the 
experimental  program  was  put 
into  writing,  together  with  com¬ 
ments  of  the  various  individuals 
concerned  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  their  particular  part  of  the 
production  method  established. 
It  is  often  true  that,  when  some¬ 
thing  is  recorded  for  historical 
purposes,  or  for  the  information 
of  others,  interest  lives,  and 
others  feel  the  urge  to  improve 
on  the  methods  originally  used. 
Whether  in  this  case  this  is  true 
is  debatable,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  about  this  time  there  was 
a  sudden  and  determined  incli¬ 
nation  on  the  part  of  inventors 
to  produce  new  equipment  with 
which  to  make  the  photo-engrav- 
ing  process  a  better  process  for 
newspaper  production  methods. 
A  direct  outgrowth  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  effort  was  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  done  at  the  West¬ 
ern  Newspaner  Union  plant  in 
Ocala,  Florida.  The  fundamental 
plans  are  the  same.  The  ap¬ 
proach  is  somewhat  different  in 
that,  for  several  reasons  of  their 
own.  John  H.  Perry  and  his  sons 
at  Ocala.  Fla.,  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  magnesium  plates 
for  use  directly  on  the  press. 

Inventors  Busy 

In  the  meantime  inventors 
were  giving  their  attention  to 
the  problem  of  justified  copy  for 
use  in  the  lithographic  field.  The 
Vari-Typer,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Hammond  typewriter,  first  came 
into  being  in  1927,  but  was  not 
made  capable  of  automatically 
producing  justified  copy  until 
1938.  The  I.B.M.  Proportional 
Spacing  typewriter  was  made 
available  (for  business  offices) 
in  1940.  This  Proportional  Spac¬ 
ing  feature  was  incorporated  in¬ 
to  the  Vari-Typer  design  in  1948. 

The  Edison  Margin  Justifier, 


or  Marginator,  for  producing 
justified  copy  with  standard 
typewriters,  was  made  commer- 
cialiy  available  in  1945.  More 
completely  automatic  machines 
are  still  in  the  making. 

The  Justo writer,  the  Fairchild 
Lithotype,  and  the  Intertype 
Fotosetter,  none  of  which  is  yet 
commercially  available,  are  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  a  growing  need 
in  the  field  of  offset  printing. 
The  Perry  brothers,  in  their  ex¬ 
perimental  work  at  Ocala,  ap¬ 
plied  the  equipment  which  had 
been  developed  for  use  in  off¬ 
set  lithography  to  their  program 

On  Nov.  24,  1947,  the  Chicago 
newspapers  were  faced  with  the 
problem  of  applying  a  new 
method  to  the  publication  of 
their  papers  or  of  stopping  pro¬ 
duction.  Rather  than  discon¬ 
tinue  production  of  their  papers, 
they  turned  to  the  new  tools 
which  had  been  made  available 
to  the  offset  printers,  and  in¬ 
geniously  applied  these  tools  to 
the  nearly  normal  production, 
on  a  large  scale,  of  metropolitan 
daily  newspapers.  It  required  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  all  principals  involved  to 
make  this  change-over  without 
missing  a  single  day  of  publica¬ 
tion.  Many  other  newspapen 
have  been  forced  to  continue 
publication  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions  and  have  applied  these 
new  tools  and  processes,  as  best 
suited  their  individual  require¬ 
ments,  with  the  same  ingenuity 
and  success  attained  by  the  larg¬ 
er  metropolitan  papers.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  these  new  took 
their  application,  and  the  chang¬ 
es  in  normal  routine  required  to 
produce  a  newspaper  by  their 
use. 

The  Vari-Typer 

The  Vari-Typer  is  the  only 
typewriter  available  at  present 
which  will  permit  changing  of 
type  face  or  size.  The  type  is 
moimted  on  a  ring  instead  of 
type  bars.  The  type  magazine 
holds  two  fonts  of  type  whidi 
may  be  used  at  will  and  may  be 
easily  and  quickly  changed.  A 
type  face  designed  for  news¬ 
paper  work,  which  is  Ionic  to 
appearance,  has  recently  beea 
made  available.  The  Vari-Typer 
ia  designed  as  a  semi-automatit 
justifying  typewriter,  requiring 
two  manual  typings  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  As  illustrated  on  the 
screen  the  material  is 
typed  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  sheet  of  paper.  When  tbs 
material  has  been  typed  to  with 
in  the  justification  capabilities 
of  the  machine,  the  carriage  b 
moved  to  the  left  and  the  line 
is  retyped,  resulting  in  an  auto 
matically  justified  line. 

The  original  or  rough  typiaf 
need  not  be  done  on  the  Vaii- 
Typer,  however,  but  can  be 
done  on  any  standard  typewrit¬ 
er.  Each  line  so  typed  in  tbs 
rough  typing  is  coded  by  ^ 
operator  so  that  the  Vari-Typ» 
will  know  at  what  position  w 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Lord  Rothermere  Proposes 
AP— Reuters  ‘Truth  Team’ 


'Let  Us  Together  Tear  Down 
News  Barriers/  Briton  Pleads 


as  a  non-profit-making 


Lord  Rothermere’s  address  at 
the  Associated  Press  luncheon: 

1  am  deeply  honored  to  be 
your  guest  today,  on  such  an 
important  occasion  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  newspapers.  We  are 
met  here  in  order  to  mark  one 
of  the  great  milestones  of  news¬ 
paper  history,  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  splendid  achievement  —  an 
achievement  directiy  linked 
with  the  immense  growth  of  the 
American  newspaper  press  over 
a  period  of  100  years. 

We  have  met  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  one  of  the  greatest 
American  institutions.  TOe  suc¬ 
cess  and  stability  of  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  the  maintenance  of 
those  principles  for  which  it 
stands,  are  matters  of  vital  im- 
TOrtance,  not  only  to  the  United 
States,  but  to  the  entire  world. 
They  are  important  and  vital  to 
all  democratic  nations  who  find 
in  the  strength  and  endurance 
of  their  free  institutions  the 
main  hope  of  salvation  in  a 
world  where  freedom  and  the 
cause  of  truth  are  being  so 
bitterly  assailed. 

I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  McLean, 
that  it  was  your  conviction  that 
in  these  matters  the  press  of 
America  and  the  press  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  must 
stand  forever  united,  that  caused 
^u  to  do  me  the  great  honor  of 
inviting  me  here  today.  It  is 
significant  that  you  decided  to 
call  in  a  representative  of  the 
British  press  to  this  historic 
gathering  of  the  American  press, 
to  join  with  you  in  paying  trib¬ 
ute  to  this  famous  institution, 
created  and  fostered  by  the 
newspapers  of  America. 

During  my  chairmanship  of 
the  newspaper  proprietors  of 
London  we  have  become  part 
owners —  with  the  provincial 
press  and  the  press  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand — of  Reuters 
News  Agency.  Since  I  served 


Lord  Rothermere  addresses  the 
AP  luncheon. 


U.  S.  Is  Winning  Cold  War’, 
Conhom  Tells  Editors'  Group 

By  Erwin  Canhom 
Editor,  Christian  Science  Monitor 


( Following  is  the  report  to 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  delivered  by  Er¬ 
win  Canham,  chairman  of  the 
ASNE  Standing  Committee  on 
World  Freedom  of  Information. 
on  his  experiences  in  Geneva  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Conference  there.  Mr. 
Canham,  who  flew  home  before 
the  Geneva  conference  closed  to 
make  this  report,  was  elected 
president  of  ASNE.) 

FROM  my  observation  at  Gene¬ 
va,  which  I  left  the  night  be¬ 
fore  last,  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  in  a  stronger 
position  than  it  has  been  since 
the  end  of  the  war. 

The  atmosphere  at  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information  was  far  more  fa¬ 
vorable  to  us  than  it  has  been 
at  any  other  United  Nations 
meeting  since  1945.  Those  who 
would  compromise  and  appease 
communism  are  far  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  neutrals  and  the 
middle-ground  nations  are  all 
pretty  much  on  our  side  now. 

We  are  winning  the  cold  war. 
The  communists  still  have 
powerful  weapons,  and  they  may 
use  them  at  any  time.  But  our 
long-range  weapons,  which  are 
based  on  a  practical  application 
of  the  ideals  of  freedom,  are 
making  solid  and  steady  head¬ 
way,  ERP  is  deeply  appreciated 
everywhere  in  western  Europe. 
There  Is  no  longer  any  doubt 
among  Eupropeans  as  to  the  dis¬ 
interested  and  tremendous  con¬ 
tribution  Americans  are  making. 
The  charge  of  imperialism 
against  us  is  not  sticking,  for  as 
the  Europeans  say:  “If  the  Am¬ 
ericans  wanted  to  dominate  us, 
they  would  not  urge  us  to  unite, 
but  would  try  to  keep  us  di¬ 
vided.” 

All  of  this  has  a  real  bearing 
on  freedom  of  information,  for  it 
means  that  although  there  are 
many  and  new  impediments  to 
freedom  in  the  world,  there  is 
still  a  big  chance  for  freedom  to 
win.  Men  in  Europe,  newspa¬ 
per  men  in  Europe,  still  know 
the  meaning  of  freedom  and  will 
fight  for  it.  There  are  men  like 
G.  J.  Van  Heuven  Goedhart. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Dutch 
delegation  to  the  Geneva  Confer¬ 
ence  and  chairman  of  the  First 
Committee,  on  Basic  Tasks  of 
the  Press.  Mr.  Van  Heuven 
Goedhart  is  editor  of  Met  Parool, 
which  was  the  chief  Dutch 
underground  paper  during  the 
war.  There  was  a  higher  price 
on  his  head  than  on  that  of  any 
other  Dutchman.  He  is  gaunt, 
rawboned,  witty  and  biting.  He 
will  fight  compromise  to  the 
end.  He  is  of  the  same  stuff  as 
his  first  assistant  during  the 
war  whom  the  Germans  arrested 
and  kept  imprisoned  for  two 
years.  Finally  they  decided  to 
execute  him,  and  they  called  in 


his  wife  for  a  last  visit.  His 
first  words  to  her  were:  “Are 
they  still  printing  the  paper?” 

That  is  the  spirit  of  many  of 
western  Europe’s  newspaper 
men  today.  With  such  men,  we 
can  cooperate,  and  can  be  proud 
of  the  chance. 

Let  me  give  you  briefly  my 
conclusions  on  the  status  of 
freedom  of  information  in  this 
year  of  grace: 

1.  Preservation  of  freedom 
here  at  home  is  still  our  first 
task.  We  have  prevented  efforts 
at  encroachment  in  the  last  few 
months  and  weeks.  We  must 
keep  up  the  watch  on  the  Po¬ 
tomac. 

2.  To  enable  us  to  strive  for 
worW  wide  freedom  more  ef¬ 
fectively,  I  propose  to  this  So¬ 
ciety  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  State  Department  and  the 
Justice  Department  to  issue  vi¬ 
sas  for  entrance  into  the  United 
States  for  any  bona  fide,  full¬ 
time  news  correspondent  unless 
in  the  particular  case  there  ex¬ 
ists  real  danger  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  (This 
resolution  was  later  adopted  by 
ASNE— Ed. ) 

This  resolution,  let  me  inter¬ 
polate,  does  not  have  to  apply 
to  the  Russians.  Their  corres¬ 
pondents  come  in  as  members 
of  the  diplomatic  mission  with¬ 
out  an.v  difficulty  whatever.  It 
does  apply  to  communist  news 
correspondents  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  France,  where 
American  newspaper  men  work 
with  reasonable  freedom  now, 
but  in  regard  to  which  there 
does  not  exist  anything  like  reci¬ 
procity. 

3.  I  also  propose  that  the  So¬ 
ciety  cooperate  with  newspaper 
men  in  western  Europe  who  are 
trying  to  organize  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Associations 
of  Editors. 


4.  I  further  propose  that  we 
cooperate  with  other  American 
newspaper  organizations  in  a 
committee  to  study  the  propos¬ 
als  for  an  International  Institute 
of  Press  and  Information  which 
would  do  internationally  some 
of  the  things  the  American 
Press  Institute  does  here.  This 
is  only  a  study  proposal  but  it 
has  large  potentialities. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  about 
the  Geneva  Conference.  As  you 
know,  the  long-continued  efforts 
of  ASNE  and  of  various  leaders 
of  the  American  wire  services 
— nothing  contributed  more  to 
that  goal  than  the  Forrest-Mc- 
Gill-Ackerman  mission  in  1945— 
prompted  the  United  Nations  to 
convene  an  International  Con¬ 
ference  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Press. 

Some  of  us  may  not  have 
liked  our  child  very  much  when 
he  began  to  grow  up  and  to 
show  some  signs  of  moving  in 
the  directions  of  more  controls 
rather  than  of  more  freedom. 
This  was  particularly  true  when 
the  United  Nations  assembled 
at  Lake  Success  a  preparatory 
subcommission  to  do  the  spade 
work  for  the  Geneva  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  work  of  the  subcom¬ 
mission  showed  that  some  mem¬ 
bers — notably  the  Soviet  Russian 
member — were  indeed  trying  to 
impose  more  controls.  More  dis¬ 
turbing  still  was  the  fact  that 
members  from  some  middle- 
ground  nations,  including  some 
lifelong  newspaper  men  who 
should  have  known  better,  were 
advocating  theoretical  schemes 
such  as  courts  of  honor  and 
identity  cards  for  correspond¬ 
ents,  which  in  practice  could 
easily  lead  to  dangerous  abuse. 

The  situation  was  complicated 
by  another  task  given  the  sub¬ 
commission,  namely,  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  a  section  on  freedom 
of  information  to  be  included  in 
the  so-called  Covenant  of  Hu¬ 
man  Rights.  This  covenant, 
which  also  was  largely  of  Amer¬ 


ican  inception,  presented  us 
with  awkward  difficulties  at 
Geneva  which  I  will  explain  a 
little  later.  In  any  case,  the 
work  of  the  Subcommission  on 
Freedom  of  Information  at  Lake 
Success  showed  that  the  job  at 
Geneva  would  be  difficult  and 
filled  with  pitfalls.  Many  of  us 
wondered  whether  the  confer¬ 
ence  could  possibly  do  any 
good,  and  might  well  do  some 
harm. 

However,  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment  was  committed  to  parti¬ 
cipation  and  could  not  walk  out 
on  its  own  party.  So  at  the 
meeting  of  ASNE  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  at  Cleveland  last  No¬ 
vember,  as  chairman  of  your 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation,  I  was  authorized  to 
accept  membership  on  the  Am¬ 
erican  delegation  to  the  Geneva 
Conference.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  say  that  in  the  end  three 
members  of  the  Society  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  delegation,  as 
well  as  several  other  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  men. 

Our  Board  member,  Mrs.  i 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  was  my  al¬ 
ternate  on  the  First  Committee 
of  the  Conference,  the  Commit-  ' 
tee  on  Basic  Tasks  of  the  Press. 

I  su^ect  today  she  is  function¬ 
ing  in  that  role.  Let  me  add  off 
my  notes  that  Mrs.  Hobby’s  hats 
were  just  as  sensational  in 
Geneva  as  they  have  always 
been  Washington. 

I  think  I  should  mention  also 
in  the  same  light  vein  that  not 
only  was  Mrs.  Hobby  my  al¬ 
ternate,  but  the  chief  Russian 
Soviet  ambassador  at  Paris  had 
his  wife,  seated  directly  behind 
him  acting  as  a  guide,  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  friend.  Tljen  the 
Czechs  had  a  lady  on  their  dele¬ 
gation.  I 

Mrs.  Hobby,  I  do  not  have  to  ! 
say,  was  extremely  useful.  Her  1 
parliamentary  knowledge  en¬ 
abled  us  to  score  a  valuable 
point  right  at  the  outset,  and  her 
wise  and  true  concept  of  the 
real  values  of  press  freedom 
were  constantly  helping  to  keep 
the  delegation  on  the  right 
track. 

Our  fellow  member,  Sevellon 
Brown,  whose  contribution  to  i 
this  Society  and  to  the  self-im¬ 
provement  of  the  American  and  i 
world  press  are  too  well  known 
to  require  comment,  was  Ameri¬ 
can  delegate  on  the  Second  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Conference,  the 
Committee  on  Gathering  and  In¬ 
ternational  Transmission  of  In¬ 
formation.  This  committee  had 
a  high  percentage  of  newspaper 
men  in  its  membership.  Mr. 
Brown  made  a  deep  impression 
on  them,  and  has  laid  a  fine 
foundation  for  future  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  fields  of  newspaptf  r 
self-improvement.  He,  better  j- 
than  any  others,  could  make  the 
International  Institute  on  Press 
and  Information  a  real,  practi¬ 
cal  success. 

I  might  also  interpolate  into 
my  notes  that  Mr.  Brown  had 
the  Second  Committee  under 
such  good  political  control  the 
votes  came  out  26-6  invariably.  . 

On  the  Third  Committee,  on  ' 
the  Free  Publication  and  Recep¬ 
tion  of  Information,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  delegate  was  Harry  Martin, 
film  critic  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  and  President 
(Continued  on  page  96) 


Alexander  F.  Jones,  center,  of  Washington  Post,  shows  the  state  oi 
the  ASNE  treasury  to  Kenneth  MacDonald,  left,  oi  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  and  Norval  N.  Luxon,  right,  assistant  to  the 
president  oi  Ohio  State  University. 
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I  Editors  Hear  Critique 
I  On  Accrediting  Plan 


Norman  E.  Isaacs  (second  from  left)  of  St.  Louis  Star-Times  is  on 
outsider  in  this  Scripps-Howard  conference  during  ASNE  meeting: 
Left  to  right.  Jack  R.  Howard,  Isaacs,  Louis  B.  Seltzer  of  Cleveland 
Press,  and  Jack  H.  Lockhart  of  S-H  headquarters. 

Editors  Want  to  Serve 
Their  Readers— Clarvoe 


(One  session  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
meeting  last  week  in  Washing¬ 
ton  was  devoted  to  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  journalism  school 
accrediting  program  in  which 
the  Society  is  active.  Dwgiht 
Marvin,  editor  of  the  Troy  Re- 
I  cord  and  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism.  conducted  the  discussion 
by  ASNE  members  who  had 
made  accrediting  examination 
trips  to  journalism  schools.) 

-  DWIGHT  MARVIN  Troy  Re¬ 

cord.  Chairman,  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism.  This  job  of  accredita¬ 
tion  started,  really,  in  1928.  In 
1930  Dean  Drewry  of  Georgia 
came  to  the  ASNE  convention 
and  at  that  time  talked  about 
the  necessity  of  a  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  schools  of 
jouranlism  and  the  journalists 

'  themselves. 

Fred  Shedd  thought  so  well  of 
it  that  he  established  a  joint 
committee.  The  committee  did 
not  do  very  much,  and  in  1938 
Dr.  Kenneth  Olson  of  North¬ 

western  University,  the  Medill 
School,  reconstructed,  resur¬ 
rected,  the  idea.  He  was  then 
President  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism.  He  re¬ 
vamped  the  thing,  reorganized 
it,  and  persuaded  each  of  the 
I  prominent  newspaper  organi- 

I  zations  to  send  delegates  to  a 

I  committee  which  consisted  of  a 

representative  of  the  ASNE,  one 
I  of  the  ANPA,  one  of  the  Inland, 

!  one  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 

Publishers  Association,  one  of 
the  NEA,  and  five  deans  of  the 
school.s  of  journalism. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
real  work,  but  it  was  largely 
advisory  and  investigationally 
strong.  They  made  some  studies, 
found  that  there  were  more  than 
900  schools  in  the  country  which 
i  were  giving  degrees  for  four 

years’  work  and,  of  those,  520 
were  attempting  to  teach  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  most  of  them  were 
I  not  teaching  it  very  well. 

They  did  not  do  very  much 
until  suddenly  we  had  the 


Jackson  Sun  statement  in  1944. 
In  January  a  judge  down  there 
made  the  statement,  a  dictum  in 
a  decision  which  he  made,  that 
“Newspaper  reporters  have  not 
generally  been  recognized  as 
members  of  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions.”  As  many  of  us  believed 
that  newspaper  work  was  a  pro¬ 
fession,  naturally  we  did  not 
like  the  dictum. 

It  was  a  dictum,  but  still  it 
was  a  slam,  one  might  say,  on 
the  newspaper  calling,  not  be¬ 
cause  a  reporter  necessarily  is  a 
professional,  but  because  the 
implication  was  that  none  of  us 
were  professionals. 

We  know  perfectly  well  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  achieve 
a  journalistic  standard  of  pro¬ 
fessionalism  in  a  day.  When  we 
realized  that  the  Jackson  Sun 
decision  thought  we  were 
tradesmen,  immediately  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done. 

So  the  ACEJ,  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism.  was  reconstructed.  Ken¬ 
neth  Olson  secured  a  very  fine 
group  of  men,  and  among  them 
was  one  of  our  own  members, 
Richard  P.  Carter. 

After  this  reorganization  they 
began  to  talk  of  accreditation. 
A  board  of  seven,  known  as  the 
Accreditation  Committee,  was 
set  up,  four  of  whom  would  be 
journalism  teachers  and  three  of 
whom  would  represent  the  news¬ 
paper  calling.  Two  of  them 
came  from  our  Society. 

If  we  did  not  do  this,  we  felt 
that  under  the  Jackson  dictum 
we  would  be  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  the  bootblack 
or  the  barber  or  the  peddler; 
we  would  simply  be  tradesmen. 
In  other  words,  the  school  of 
journalism  was  merely  trying 
to  build  up  a  man  so  he  could 
earn  more  money,  and  we  felt 
that  a  journalist  was  a  man  who 
was  trying  to  learn  to  do  finer 
service  to  his  community  and  to 
the  world. 

There  were  a  good  many  sus¬ 
picions,  and  at  that  time  there 
were  a  number  of  research  or¬ 
ganizations  that  went  into  it  and 
( Continued  on  page  102 ) 


FRANK  A.  CLARVOE,  San 

Francisco  News. 

This  report  covers  the  edito¬ 
rial  pages  of  100  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  eight  states:  Arizona, 
California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Ne¬ 
vada,  Oregon,  Utah  and  Wash¬ 
ington;  and  2  two  territories: 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

There  are  220  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  with  a  total  circulation  of 
about  6,600,000  exclusive  of  Sun¬ 
days.  There  is  a  daily  copy  of 
a  newspaper  to  every  three  per¬ 
sons.  In  addition,  there  are 
many  weeklies  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  115,000  copies  per 
issue. 

Total  daily  circulations  are 
not  high,  due  to  the  well-scat¬ 
tered  population. 

To  get  as  much  routine  infor¬ 
mation  as  possible  about  edito¬ 
rial  practices,  I  sent  out  early  in 
January  a  three-page  question¬ 
naire  to  100  editors  asking  cer¬ 
tain  questions;  and  a  letter  in¬ 
viting  their  cooperation,  with  an 
apology  for  the  questionnaire.  I 
asked  them  to  send  me  tear- 
sheets  of  their  editorial  pages 
each  Wednesday  for  eight 
weeks.  Wednesday  was  selected 
because  of  a  belief  that  editorial 
cereberations  usually  get  into 
high  gear  by  Wednesday.  Sev¬ 
enty-eight  editors  returned  the 
questionnaires,  many  of  them 
adding  helpful  comment  in  a 
space  provided  for  that  purpose. 
Seventy  mailed  in  pages  regu¬ 
larly.  From  local  news  vendors 
I  got  other  papers  to  make  the 
100  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
the  survey. 

Only  two  editors  reported 
they  publish  no  editorial  page, 
preferring  to  use  Page  1  “When 
they  had  something  to  say,” 
which  was  found  to  be  often. 
One  other  has  an  editorial  page, 
but  always  starts  his  single  daily 
editorial  on  Page  1,  jumps  it  to 
the  page  where  he  carried  other 
material  usually  found  on  an 
editorial  page. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  said  they 
use  the  editorial  page  only  for 
editorials  and  related  matter. 
The  remainder,  because  of  news¬ 
print  limitations,  publish  adver¬ 


tising  or  comic  strips  or  both 
on  the  page. 

Eighty  per  cent  provide  a 
page  standard  in  both  makeup 
and  material,  with  little  varia¬ 
tion  in  either.  There  are  some 
good  pages  in  this  group,  both 
in  appearance  and  content;  but 
the  20%  which  vary  the  make¬ 
up  and  material  were,  hardly 
without  exception,  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  attractive. 

Sixty  per  cent  reserve  IVi  to 
2  columns  of  space  for  edito¬ 
rials;  15%,  3  columns;  10%,  2 
columns:  the  few  remaining, 
only  1  column.  Except  in  a  very 
few  cases,  and  these  usually  the 
1-column  set  papers,  editorials 
are  printed  in  type  one  to  two 
sizes  larger  than  body  type. 

Most  of  the  papers  average 
two  or  three  editorials  per  day; 
a  very  few  have  a  limit  of  one. 
One  of  the  latter  editors  ex¬ 
plained  the  limit  in  number  of 
editorials  with  the  remark:  “I 
believe  one  problem  a  day  is 
enough  to  give  our  readers,  who 
have  many  problems  already. 
Editors  usually  don’t  solve 
problems;  they  merely  state 
them.”  Only  20%  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  ever  use  syndicated  edito¬ 
rials,  and  then  only  sparingly. 
Many  of  these  attempt  to  local¬ 
ize  such  “canned”  pieces. 

Nearly  all  editors  confine  their 
editorial  expressions  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  one  editor  explain¬ 
ing  presumably  the  stand  of  all, 
that  to  develop  policy  on  any 
other  page  weakens  the  editorii 
page;  and  another  commented 
that  Page  1  editorials  “attempt 
to  force  opinion  upon  readers 
by  sheer  weight  of  typographi¬ 
cal  mechanics.” 

Six  editors  reported  they 
sometimes  publish  an  editorial 
alongside  the  news  story  on 
which  is  comments,  wherever 
it  might  be  in  the  paper.  Only 
12  per  cent  carry  the  invitation 
“See  Editorial  on  Page  00”  as 
a  precede  or  tail  piece  to  break¬ 
ing  news. 

Only  15  per  cent  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  reserve  all  policy  expres¬ 
sion  to  themselves.  ’ITie  others 
(Continued  on  page  108) 


John  H.  Crider,  left,  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  works  shoulder-to- 
shoidder  with  Harold  F.  Wheeler  of  the  Boston  Traveler  at  ASNE 
session.  WoUace  Odell,  vicepresident  of  Westchester  County  Pub- 
^  Ushers,  Inc.,  Crider's  former  boss,  is  at  the  right. 
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ASNE 

Need  for  Secrecy  Seen 
In  Atomic  Information 


( Gideon  Seymour,  chairman  of 
the  ASNE  Standing  Committee 
on  Atomic  Information,  deliv¬ 
ered  the  following  report  last 
week  to  the  Society  for  his  com¬ 
mittee  which  included:  W.  S. 
Gilmore,  Detroit  News;  B.  M. 
McKelway,  Washington  Star; 
Paul  Smith,  San  ’^rancisco 
Chronicle;  C.  G.  Wellington, 
Kansas  City  Star;  and  L.  L.  Win- 
ship.  Boston  Globe.  W.  W.  Way- 
mack,  formerly  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  now  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Committee, 
spoke  after  Mr.  Seymour.) 

GIDEON  SEYMOUR.  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  and  Tribune,  chair¬ 
man.  Standing  Committee  on 
Atomic  Information:  As  the  com¬ 
mittee  wrestled  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  a  concept  unfolded  of  the 
real  challenge  to  the  daily  press 
which  the  field  of  atomic  science 
urgentl.v  presents.  It  is  a  field 
which  ranges  to  the  very  limits 
of  the  human  problems  of  demo¬ 
cratic  self-government  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  general  wel¬ 
fare.  Some  views  took  shape, 
vaguely  at  least,  as  to  how  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  society  might  pro¬ 
ceed  through  their  own  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  as  a  society,  to  meet 
this  challenge  in  a  way  which 
contributes  to  public  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  constructive  citizen¬ 
ship. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  mankind  could  learn  in  a 
year  or  two.  or  in  a  generation, 
to  live  in  an  atomic  era.  even  if 
all  the  agencies  of  public  infor¬ 
mation  and  education  acquitted 
themselves  perfectly.  We  have 
not  wholly  mastered,  in  a  longer 
time,  the  much  simpler  problem 
of  living  with  the  motor  car.  It 
makes  our  city  streets  a  morass 
and  has  killed  and  maimed  more 
Americans  than  all  our  wars, 
yet  its  benefits  outweigh  its  af¬ 
flictions  and  we  continue  to 
strive,  with  some  progress  at 
least,  to  be  masters  and  not 
slaves  of  the  automobile. 

Nuclear  fission  made  its  spec¬ 
tacular  debut  as  an  instrument 
of  destruction.  It  still  is  and  is 
likely  to  be  for  some  years  to 
come  of  more  importance  as  a 
weanon  than  as  a  tool  of  power 
which  can  contribute  to  the  wide 
raising  of  living  standards. 

Therefore  public  education 
about  atomic  power,  in  the  press, 
as  elsewhere,  begins  with  this 
handicap;  Many  people — many 
newspapers  readers  —  tend  to 
avert  their  eyes  from  it.  to  des¬ 
pair  of  mastering  it.  and  even  to 
wish  that  this  realm  of  science 
had  never  been  entered.  Such 
a  posture  of  fear  is  general 
enough  so  that  newspapers  are 
not  under  public  pressure  in  this 
field  as  much  as  they  are  in  the 
field  of  government  and  else¬ 
where  to  bring  information  and 
understanding  to  the  people. 

The  necessary  element  of  se¬ 
crecy.  which  conceals  many  par¬ 
ticulars  about  our  application  of 


atomic  power,  makes  it  easy  for 
editors  to  tell  themselves  that 
their  very  failure  to  inform  the 
public  about  the  facts  and  im¬ 
plications  of  atomic  power  is  a 
patriotic  service.  It  enables  edi¬ 
tors  to  excuse  themselves  on 
grounds  of  national  security  for 
failing  to  dig  into  this  new  area 
of  news  and  make  it  clearer. 

It  encourages  editors  to  re¬ 
gard  as  news  only  the  superficial 
and  sensational  aspects  of  the 
atomic  weapon,  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  their  newspaper  breathe  life 
and  interest  into  the  obscure  and 
complex  facts  upon  the  mastery 
of  which  any  national  philos¬ 
ophy  of  atomic  power,  its  use, 
and  its  relation  to  government 
and  the  public  welfare,  must 
rest. 

This  plight  of  the  press  is  un¬ 
derstandable  enough.  But  it  is 
not  excusable  for  any  longer 
than  it  takes  us  as  editors  to 
recognize  that  newspapers  must 
go  out  to  meet  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  this  new  field  if  they 
are  to  hope  to  preserve  our  func¬ 
tion  in  a  free  society. 

In  other  words,  newspapers 
must  equip  themselves  to  report 
and  discuss  news  of  science,  spe¬ 
cifically  of  atomic  science,  from 
every  angle  that  will  obtain 
wider  reading  for  it.  We  must 
find  ways  to  integrate  it  into 
popular  thinking  about  govern¬ 
ment  and  education  and  eco¬ 
nomics  and  foreign  relations. 

On  the  smallest  daily  newspa¬ 
per  this  may  mean  only  that  a 
reporter  or  an  editor  must  do 
enough  digging  to  report  or  com¬ 
ment  upon  what  local  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  are  doing — or 
are  not  doing — to  train  young 
people  in  new  fields  of  natural 


science,  and  what  local  hospitals 
or  farm  organizations  are  doing 
with  atomic  medicine  or  agricul¬ 
tural  research,  and  what  is  be¬ 
ing  said  about  atomic  science 
and  its  implications  in  local  pul¬ 
pits  and  public  forums. 

On  newspapers  in  larger  cities 
or  in  centers  of  atomic  research, 
specialists — in  the  press  associa¬ 
tions.  even  corps  of  specialists — 
must  be  trained  and  turned  loose 
to  report  and  interpret  develop¬ 
ments.  Competent  witnesses 
told  your  committee  that  only 
about  a  dozen  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  in  the  United  States  to¬ 
day  are  equipped  to  write  about 
atomic  information  accurately 
and  with  understanding. 

How  are  reporters  and  com¬ 
mentators  to  be  trained?  The 
committee  gave  much  study  to 
this  and  heard  many  suggestions. 
One  proposal  was  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  it¬ 
self  be  asked  to  arrange  periodic 
seminars  for  such  writers,  at  re¬ 
search  centers  like  Oak  Ridge, 
Brpokhaven,  Berkeley  and  the 
Argonne  Laboratories  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Another  was  that  the  uni¬ 
versities  working  with  these  re¬ 
gional  research  centers,  such  as 
the  fourteen  in  the  South  and 
southwest  comprising  the  new 
Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Studies,  be  asked  to  initiate, 
jointly  or  individually,  such 
seminars  for  newspapermen  of 
their  sections.  Still  another 
proposal  was  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  foundations  like  Rocke¬ 
feller  and  Carnegie  be  ap¬ 
proached  for  assistance  in  organ¬ 
ization  and  sponsorship.  At  the 
American  Press  Institute  at  Co¬ 
lumbia.  and  perhaps  elsewhere, 
beginnings  have  been  made. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  society  ought  to 
explore  and  encourage  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  extension  of  such 
training  courses,  and  that  news¬ 
papers  ought  to  be  alert  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  Any  and  all 
of  the  agencies  named  above 
ought  to  be  consulted  and  en¬ 
listed.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 


"This  is  as  comfortable  as  any 
spot,  especially  when  you  can 
put  your  feet  up  like  this,"  said 
Willard  C.  Worcester,  general  j 
manager  of  Central  Newspapers, 

Inc.,  Indianapolis.  i 

mission  ought  to  be  invited  to  * 
assist,  with  what  personnel  and 
facilities  it  can  properly  make 
available,  including  demonstra-  [ 
tions  and  firsthand  access  to  its 
laboratories  where  that  is  pos-  j 
sible.  But  the  initiative  and  the 
responsibility  ought  to  come 
from  outside  government,  from 
the  newspapers  themselves.  , 
Probably  the  social  scientists 
should  be  invited  in  to  listen 
and  discuss  and  to  explore  im¬ 
plications.  but  the  primary  ap¬ 
proach  should  be  the  factual  one 
of  the  natural  scientists,  for  the 
place  to  start  is  with  tangible 
data,  and  there  is  danger  of 
branching  of^  too  soon  into  im¬ 
plications.  There  has  been  too 
little  popular  mastery  of  the 
basic  physical  facts,  and  too 
much  vague  philosophizing  about 
“one  world  or  none”  in  our 
newspapers. 

The  second  field  with  which 
the  committee  has  concerned  it¬ 
self  is  the  more  explicit  one  of 
present  and  prospective  rela¬ 
tions  between  working  newspa¬ 
per  men  and  those  departments 
of  government,  such  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  , 
the  Office  of  National  Defense, 
which  are  concerned  with  the 
national  security. 

The  same  problem  of  where 
to  draw  the  line  between  publi¬ 
cation  and  secrecy  —  between  i 
protection  of  classified  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  printing  of  news 
vital  to  the  sound  formulation 
of  public  policy — arises  at  every 
stage  in  the  reporting  of  atomic 
information.  In  the  broad  field 
of  all  news  involving  national 
security,  it  is  at  least  possible  to 
draw  a  rather  sharp  line  be¬ 
tween  technological  and  what 
we  may  call  political  or  policy 
information,  and  to  be  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward  protection  of  tech-  | 
nical  secrets  while  insisting  that  | 
news  involving  policy  is  the  pub-  ; 
lie's  business.  But  this  is  not  so  i 
easy  in  the  atomic  field,  because  | 
the  technological  and  the  poUt-  » 
leal  are  intertwined.  I 

(Continued  on  page  123)  f 


Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman,  publisher  of  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  Inc., 
strokes  his  chin  thoughtfully  as  Henry  Baker  Reiley,  publisher  of 
Somerset  (Pa.)  American,  talks  shop  with  Floyd  Chalfant,  seated, 
head  of  Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald. 
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MEN  AND  EVENTS  THAT  DRAW  INK  FROM  THE  CARTOONISTS'  PENS 


X8  any 
>u  can 
said 
reneral 
papers. 


ANOTHER  PAINTER 

Morgan,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald 


STILL  IN  CONTEMPT 

Werner,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 


HARDER  TO  THROW 

Shoemaker,  Chicago  Daily  Sexvs 


X  $300,000  for  the  benefit  of  service 

ilCUrSl  1  UJ^IOICIS  men  and  women.  The  papers  also 
-  « «  1  3  creation 

In  ijoston  ivicirlc  ^  Boston  Authority 

and  an  appropriation  of  $15,- 

10  Good  Years 

Boston,  Mass.  —  A  thousand 
chocolate-dripping  layer  cakes 
began  their  downtown  journey 
from  the  Boston  Record  Ameri¬ 
can  Building  to  the  desks  of  Bay 
State  merchants  this  week  as 
the  Hearst  tabloid  newspapers 
here  prepared  to  mark  the  10th 
anniversary  of  their  merger  of 
April  25,  1938.  The  cakes  were 
a  token  gift  to  community 
leaders. 

While  Bostonians  munched  on  .  - 

their  sweetest  promotional  mes-  There  will  be  no  ceremony,  _ 
sage  in  some  time.  Publisher  pomp.  Even  the  new  laurels  of 
Harold  G.  Kern,  Advertising  Di-  the  past  few  months  will  be 
rector  Ernest  Hoftyzer,  and  Na-  ignored. 

tional  Advertising  Manager  Instead,  the  sons  of  the  man 
Frank  E.  Dunn  could  reflect  on  who  began  his  publishing  career 
the  progress  of  the  two  papers  61  years  ago  last  March  4  will 
since  1938,  when  the  American  meet  to  honor  their  parent, 
(e)  turned  tabloid  to  become  happy  in  his  health  and  alert- 
the  sister-sheet  of  the  Record  ness. 

(m.)  As  a  tabloid,  it  is  topped  “There  will  be  Bill,  and  prob- 
circulation-wise  only  by  the  ably  Jack,  and, 

New  York  Daily  News  and  the 
New  York  Mirror. 

The  combination's  latest  ABC 
statement  (Sept.  30,  1947) 

634,895  represents  a  27.7% 


Newhouse  Cites  L^\"lr^i 
‘Moral  Duty' 

To  Retain  Dear 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — In  an  affi- 
davit  filed  this  week  in  Chan-  newspap 
eery  Court,  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  Dei 

urged  the  court  to  dissolve  the  -j-jjg  . 
Evening  Journal  Association  im-  Dear’s  a 
mediately  and  order  the  sale  of 
its  business  “before  the  affairs  gjjy 
of  the  corporation  become  seri- 
ously  impaired  by  reason  of  the  house 
irreconcilable  differences  exist-  gnsint 

-  „ .  . .  jng  among  its  stockholders,  di-  .  „  •  „ 

birthday  of  rectors  and  officers.” 

William  Randolph  Hearst.  The  Association  publishes  the  ..there  a 

Jersey  Journal,  half  interest  in  jems  tha 
which  was  acquired  by  the  New-  {jpt  whii 
house  interests  in  1945  from  cause  of 
Walter  M.  Dear.  The  present 
action  was  brought  by  New-  ^ 

house,  publisher  of  the  Newark  ^  * ‘-nain 
Star-Ledger  and  other  newspa-  .f'® 
pers,  as  a  result  of  a  deadlock 
between  Dear  and  his  nephew, 

J.  Albert  Dear,  who  is  president  “As  a 
,  -  -  of  the  Association.  house  co 

.  .  -  of  course,  the  ,  ating  inc 

boys  who  are  on  the  Coast,”  Legal  Obligation  months  ' 

E&P  was  told.  “There  will  be  A  section  of  the  Newhouse  affi-  one-third 

no  fuss  nor  feathers,  just  a  quiet  davit,  which  replied  to  one  filed  crating  i: 
of  family  gathering  in  the  Los  An-  last  week  by  Albert  Dear,  went  months  < 

-  _ _  „  _ _  cir-  geles  area.  Possibly  a  few  close  into  reasons  why  Newhouse  had  Wnli 

culation  increase  since  1939,  ac-  friends  will  drop  by  during  the  retained  Walter  Dear  as  treasur- 
Mrding  to  Circulation  Director  day.”  er.  In  a  c( 

Charles  Mungie.  Mr.  Hearst’s  health  was  de-  "Although  I  had  no  legal  obli-  ter  Dea 

Near  to  the  hearts  of  Supervis-  scribed  as  improved  during  re-  gation  to  Walter  M.  Dear,”  New-  “If  this  < 

ing  Editor  Walter  Howey,  Man-  cent  weeks.  He  is  now  able  to  house  stated,  “I  felt  morally  ob-  adjusted, 
aging  Editors  Win  Brooks  (Am-  be  about,  enjoving  drives  in  his  ligated  to  retain  him  as  my  rep-  promptlj 
erican),  and  Jim  Murphy  (Re-  car.  The  publisher  of  17  large  resentative  in  the  management  if  reques 
cord)  are  the  recollections  of  dailies  has  been  living  in  Bev-  because  of  his  outstanding  abil-  rectors. 
Sept.  4,  1939,  when  the  Record  erly  Hills  since  the  summer  of  ity  and  because  of  my  regard  “Of  ( 
jump^  the  nation  on  the  Nazi  1947,  going  there  after  months  and  esteem  for  him.”  directors 

invasion  of  Poland,  a  journalis-  spent  at  San  Simeon.  Defending  the  continuation  of  their  i^e 

tic  “first”  which  was  to  be  re-  Arrival  of  his  85th  milestone  Walter  Dear's  $26,000  a  year  sal-  lationshr 
peated  two  years  later  when  finds  Mr.  Hearst  with  new  tri-  ary,  Newhouse  declared;  “Wal-  they  take 
me  Record  led  the  field  on  the  butes  for  aggressive  stands  he  ter  Dear  is  well  and  favorably  displease 
^nday  bombing  of  Pearl  Har-  initiated  years  ago  and  contin-  known  not  only  in  newspaper  Newhc 
“OJ.  ued  with  undiminished  vigor.  He  circles,  but  in  circles  which  deal  tried  for 

As  public  servants  the  Boston  recently  received  the  Navy’s  with  newspapers,  such  as  adver-  arrive  a 
Record  American — and  its  stand-  Distinguished  Public  Service  tising  agencies,  feature  services,  with  Al 
aM-size  Sunday  companion,  the  Award  for  his  advocacy  of  supplier  firms,  etc.  He  has,  for  success. 
Advertiser — have  contribute  to  naval  preparedness.  This  week  50  years,  been  actively  associ-  agreemei 
and  strongly  publicized  appeals  he  received  the  George  Wash-  ated  with  the  Jersey  Journal,  reached 
of  charity  organizations.  They  ington  Carver  Memorial  Insti-  “I  have  personally  known  sisted  in 
raised  and  distributed  more  than  tute  Medal.  Walter  Dear  for  a  great  many  ate  and 
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Advertising..." 

Mak«f  your  job  more  secure 


Effective  Typography 
Has  Body  and  Soul 


sometimes  loudly,  but  always  are  the  highlights.”  he  said. 
interestingly,  “Arrange  the  text  in  proper 

Yup,  the  thing’s  alive.  sequence  and  use  short  intro- 

Counselor  Powers  ductory  copy  a  size  larger  than 

Frank  E.  Powers  says  so.  °  ..  ... 

Frank  is  tall  and  quiet  and  he  he  said,  is 

has  a  slow  smile  and  a  football  lin-c^  ij 

nose.  He  is  director  of  typog-  o  ^  would  jjg 

raphy  for  J.  Walter  Thompson  ®  ^i  spaces  is  «now,”  he 

Co  New  York  Citv  good.  And  stimulate  reader  in- 

He  will  take  the  stand  today  Ualics*^*hnlH*  lively.  Use  jings. 

to  tell  us  the  difference  between  “There 

good  and  bad  typography.  restraint.  ^he 

His  brief  is  well  prepared,  are:  the  i 

In  fact,  from  where  this  witness  i to  read’); 

sits,  it  looks  as  though  he  had  word;  he. 

written  the  law  on  the  subject.  ,  '  ^1^’  tions  (‘ui 

And  he  argues  his  case  with  ®  ^  said);  “ge 

the  fervor  and  assurance  of  Mr.  clarity  and  simplifica- 

District  Attorney.  ^  ^  if  either 

This  is  the  story  as  told  by  Runs'  heads  thal 

counselor  Powers  over  in  the  .He  added  that  relief  can  be  the  size  ol 

Thompson  courtroom.  It  is  a  given  by  the  use  of  asterisks,  type; — 
story  in  three  parts — type  and  cut-off  rules  and  dots  in  col-  And; 
layout,  headlines  and  text  com-  umns.  and  that  attention  and  “use  vari' 
position.  These  three  are  the  selling  power  can  be  gained  by  ing  heads, 

triplets  of  typography.  employing  bold  lead-ins  and  styles^  of  t 

“Well,”  said  Frank,  “it  will  bold  subheads  (“so  that  he  who  propriate 
take  too  long  and  occupy  too  runs  may  read.”)  much  vari 

much  space  to  give  comments  On  the  negative  side,  he  said.  play, 
on  each  of  the  do’s  and  don'ts  skip  disjointed  copy;  monotony  There  ii 
of  typography,  so  suppose  I  just  ot  size  and  tone;  measures  of  demarcatii 
pass  along  the  essentials.  And  tcss  than  27  characters  or  longer  bad,  read; 
remember,  some  of  these  points  than  68  characters;  burying  es-  of  type, 
are  controversial.  All  I  can  give  sentials  in  copy  blocks;  cap-  “Most  ( 

is  my  opinion  and  let  it  go  at  tions  of  same  tone;  complete  common  si 

that.”  sentences  in  bold  (“which  stop  find  that 

He  propped  up  a  large  scrap-  your  reading”);  long  paragraphs  from  thes 
book  on  a  chair.  This  is  what  with  “that  literary  look”;  solid 
he  calls  his  guidebook.  On  fac-  settings,  reference  marks  and 
ing  pages  are  samples  of  what  complicated  arrangements  (too  ■■flli 

to  do  and  what  not  to  do  with  many  sizes  of  type  or  type  set  UI  U  i 

ads  The  type  expert  uses  this  large  or  too  small.)  VW  III 

when  he  lectures.  Frank  put  the  book  aside  for 


Frank  E.  Powers 


New  Ads  Ready 
In  AFA  Drive 
Tor  Advertising' 

Renewal  of  the  campaign  “For 
a  Better  Understanding  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  was  announced  this 
week  by  Elon  Borton,  president 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America. 

A  new  set  of  advertising  mate¬ 
rials  with  a  “more  sharp  and 
direct”  approach,  to  replace  the 
ads  in  use  since  the  campaign 
started  a  year  ago  were  sent  out 
this  week  to  media. 

Included  in  the  new  material 
is  a  series  of  10  newspaper  ads 
in  five  sizes — 200  to  1,000  lines— 
in  the  form  of  a  proof  book. 
Mats  of  all  10  ads  are  available 
at  cost  to  newspapers  at  a  pack¬ 
age  price  of  $2.25,  Mr.  Borton 
said. 

Last  Campaign  Successful 

Ralph  Smith  of  Duane  Jones 
agency,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
campaign  committee  and  whose 
agency  is  responsible  for  the 
copy,  said  there  has  been  “praCj 
tically  no  unfavorable  comment” 
regarding  the  directness  of  the 
appeals.  The  new  ads.  he  said, 
attempt  to  personalize  and 
dramatize  the  message  carri^ 
by  the  previous  ads — “Advertis¬ 
ing.  by  selling  more  goods  to 
more  people,  makes  your  job 
more  secure.” 

The  campaign  of  the  past  yesr 
was  successful,  Mr.  Borton  said, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
newspaper  and  radio  media. 
More  than  400  newspapers 
bought  and  used  the  mats  last 
year,  he  said,  and  600  radio  sta¬ 
tions  requested  and  used  re¬ 
corded  spot  radio  announce¬ 
ments. 

AFA  has  urged  all  its  member 
clubs  to  appoint  cominittees  to 
further  local  promotion.  Ad 
proofs  were  mailed  to  the  clubs 
last  week. 

In  addition  to  Duane  Jones 
Co.,  Morse  International  is  hdp- 
ing  in  the  campaign  by  provid¬ 
ing  layouts,  and  Geyer,  New^ 
&  Ganger  is  responsible  for  the 
production  work. 
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One  of  the  ads  in  AFA's  new 
newspaper  series  "for  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  advertising." 
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THOUGHTS  FOR  FOOD 


There’s  no  guesswork  for  food 
advertisers  who  plan  a  marketing 
program  in  the  Greater  Cleveland 
area.*  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  department  gives  you 
specific  information  about  buy¬ 
ing  areas  and  points  the  way  to 
maximum  sales  volume.  Contact 
a  Plain  Dealer  representative 
for  an  appointment  to  receive 
this  individualized  service. 


JCavcry  day  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Home  Economics  depart¬ 
ment  answers  questions  from  local  housewives  about  recipes  or 
household  hints.  And  many  answers  are  based  upon  personal  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  Plain  Dealer’s  brand  new,  complete  Foods  Testing 
Laboratory.  Meals  arc  planned,  dishes  are  prepared,  modern 
equipment  is  tested  . .  .  that  the  household  life  of  Plain  Dealer 
readers  may  be  made  easier  and  more  enjoyable.  The  Foods  Test¬ 
ing  Laboratory  is  just  one  more  reason  why  Cleveland  women 
alw'ays  look  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Includes  the  famous  2*in-]  mar* 
kcc  (Greater  Cleveland  plus  26 
adjacent  counties)  —  Ohio's  two 
richest  markets  at  one  lo\%  cost! 


THE  PLAIN  DEALER  IS  ENOUGH... IF  YOU  USE  IT  ENOUGH 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

(!re»inier  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  (diicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  .Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  .Atlanta 


editor  & 


MECHANICAL  RESEARCH 

Benefits  of  Research 
Predicted  in  One  Year 


IMPROVED  readability  of  news¬ 
papers,  more  efficient  produc¬ 
tion  techniques  and  a  paring  of 
cost  factors  may  be  the  end  re¬ 
sult  of  a  program  launched  by 
ANPA,  its  committee  on  me¬ 
chanical  research  indicates  in 
the  annual  report,  text  of  which 
follows: 

THE  report  of  the  Committee  on 

Mechanical  Research  for 
1947-48  will  be  brief.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  wishes  first  to  express  its 
gratitude  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  re.search  director  for  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  which  has 
been  given  to  the  research  idea 
by  both  members  and  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Such  encouraging 
cooperation  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  us  to  success. 

This  report  will  consist  mainly 
of  two  parts,  comprising  a  de¬ 
scription  of  what  our  new  re¬ 
search  director,  Mr.  C.  M.  Flint, 
has  been  doing  and  a  very  brief 
description  of  the  research  proj¬ 
ects  we  have  either  under  way 
or  considered  for  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  It  Ls  expected  confiden¬ 
tially  that  the  research  commit¬ 
tee  report  for  your  convention 
one  year  from  now  will  tell  you 
of  research  success.  This  year 
we  can  report  that  by  any  stand¬ 
ards  our  progress  has  been  ex¬ 
cellent. 

The  work  of  the  committee 
started  a  year  ago  with  the 
search  for  a  research  director 
and  with  the  problem  of  setting 
up  in  concrete  form  a  program 
for  attacking  this  whole  matter 
of  mechanical  resarch  work  by 
the  ANPA.  Culminating  a  wide 
search,  we  interviewed  and  em¬ 
ploy^  Mr.  C.  M.  Flint  for  the 
position  of  research  director. 
Mr.  Flint  is  an  engineer,  form¬ 
erly  with  the  General  Electric 
Company.  During  the  war  he 
worked  with  the  Office  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Development  and  Research, 
with  headquarters  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  following  up  on  some  of  the 
phases  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
research  program.  His  recom¬ 
mendations  to  us  were  most 
high.  Mr.  Flint  reported  for 
duty  early  in  September. 

During  the  summer,  work  was 
done  preparing  an  outline  of 
the  ANPA  research  program  and 
this  was  distributed  in  booklet 
form  as  well  a.s  in  B  Bulletin  No. 
36-1947,  Sept.  10. 

Mr.  Flint’s  first  work  involved 
getting  acquainted  with  the 
newspaper  basiness  and  people 
therein.  He  has  traveled  con¬ 
siderably  and  visited  as  many 
newspaper  plants  as  he  has  time 
for.  He  has  visited  as  many  of 
the  state  and  regional  mechani¬ 
cal  conferences  as  possible  and 
talked  to  mechanical  men  about 
their  problems.  His  aim  was  to 
learn  as  much  about  newspaper 
mechanical  production  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  as  short  a  time  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  composing  room  strike  on 
the  Chicago  newspapers  offered 
Mr.  Flint  an  excellent  opportu¬ 


nity  not  only  to  render  service 
but  to  learn  about  newspaper 
mechanical  problems  by  close 
association  with  them.  He  has 
spent  considerable  time  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  collaborated  with  Mr. 
Wines  of  the  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment  in  preparing  Bulletins  on 
the  subject.  Close  work  with 
the  abnormal  situation  in  Chi¬ 
cago  offered  Mr.  Flint  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  learning  what  can  be 
done  to  publish  a  paper  under 
adverse  conditions. 

Early  this  year  the  Research 
Committee  met  with  Mr.  Flint 
and  approved  in  general  a  list 
of  projects  which  Mr.  Flint  sug¬ 
gested  might  provide  a  well- 
rounded  approach  to  research. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to 
describe  all  of  the  projects  in 
detail  or  to  enlarge  upon  the 
reasoning  behind  each  one.  In 
general,  the  program  was  set  up 
so  that  it  comprises  .short  range 
projects  which  looked  as  though 
they  might  provide  reasonably 
quick  solution.s  to  important 
newspaper  problems:  also  longer 
range  projects  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  broader  aspects 
of  research. 

The  projects  which,  if  .'uccess- 
ful.  mav  bring  quick  results  are: 

1 )  The  program  aimed  at  the 
elimination  of  the  packing  of 
mats  by  the  introduction  of 
thermosetting  or  other  resins. 

2)  the  development  of  a  fully 
automatic  routing  machine. 

Both  these  projects  are  cur¬ 
rently  under  way  and  show 
reasonable  promise  of  success. 

There  are  three  long  range 
programs  which  are  under  way 
but  the  status  at  present  should 
be  considered  as  exploratory  in 
that  they  are  designed  to  es¬ 
tablish  more  definitely  the  short¬ 
coming  and  use  requirements  of 
various  proce«.ses.  materials  and 
techniques.  The.^e  preliminary 
studies  are  as  follows: 

a)  Printability  of  newsprint. 
Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  the  initiation  of  a  program 
designed  particularly  as  an  in¬ 
strumentation  aooroach  to  the 
determination  of  those  elements 
concerning  newsprint  and  inks 
which  affect  printability. 

b_'  Printing  techniques.  The 
rapid  strides  being  made  in  di¬ 
rect  plate  printing,  utilizing 
such  new  developments  as 
nhoto.setting  devices,  new  etch¬ 
ing  techniaues.  and  new  plate 
materials,  make  this  process  look 
applicable  as  a  less  expensive 
and  better  printing  process  for 
tho'e  newspapers  running  only 
one  or  two  presses.  A  contract 
has  been  placed  with  Armour 
Research  Foundation  in  Chicago 
to  make  a  preliminary  study  of 
the  possible  use  of  such  a  proc¬ 
ess. 

cl  Measurement  and  control 
of  mechanical  functions.  Mr. 
Flint  is  considering  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  committee  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  purely 
mechanical  functions  and  proc¬ 
esses  of  a  newspaper  plant.  The 


program  is  aimed  at  develop¬ 
ment  of  measurement  and  con¬ 
trols  which  can  be  applied  to 
tho.se  processes.  . 

Recognized  as  important  m  re¬ 
search  work  is  the  service  of 
information  dissemination.  Be¬ 
fore  long,  the  research  director 
will  be  making  available  to  our 
business  up-to-date  scientific  iiv 
formation  as  it  may  be  related 
to  the  newspaper  business. 

We  also  have  in  mind  the 
setting  up  of  modest  research 
facilities  where  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigation  can  be  made,  mate¬ 
rials  and  processes  evaluated.  It 
Is  apparent  from  what  we  have 
done  to  date  that  such  facilities 
are  necessary  to  tie  in  efficiently 
with  the  larger  aspects  of  the 
program. 

Your  committee  and  the  re¬ 
search  director  have,  of  course, 
discussed  many  other  potential 
projects.  These,  when  in  more 
concrete  form,  will  be  reported 
to  you.  ,  ^  .. 

In  closing,  may  I  repeat  the 
statement  that  we  on  the  corn- 
mittee  are  confident  that  this 
first  year  sees  our  research  pro¬ 
gram  in  good  hands  and  well 
under  way. 

WlMTAM  BaUMRUCKER,  JR., 
Chairman 

Ralph  R.  Cranmer 
R.  E.  Lent 
Charles  H.  Rutli 
J.  J.  Shea 
■ 

Baby  Sitter  Service 
Helps  Vote  Campaign 

Topeka,  Kan.  —  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  recently  concluded  a 
campaign  for  registration  of 
voters  that  netted  nearly  1,000 
per  day  for  a  10-day  period. 

Successful  yet  unique  methods 
employed  included  setting  up 
baby-sitting  service  by  Girl 
Scouts  so  parents  could  get  away 
to  register.  The  city  was  di¬ 
vided  into  districts  with  a  Girl 
Scout  leader  receiving  appoint¬ 
ments  for  each  area.  Only  girls 
of  junior  high  school  age  acted 
as  sitters. 

Boy  Scouts  acted  as  speakers 
at  civic  meetings.  The  act  was 
to  present  a  short  pep  talk  on 
merits  of  registering,  duty,  et 
cetera,  then  invite  all  members 
to  follow  en  masse  to  the  city 
hall  for  registration. 

Organizations  which  respond¬ 
ed  included  Kiwanis,  Lions,  Co¬ 
operatives,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  American  Legion. 


The  World's 
Best  Coverage 
\of  the  Worlds 
biggest  hleid 


Where  the  Press 
And  Public  Meet 

Washington,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  is  the 
world’s  best  news  town. 
That’s  why  so  many 
able  reporters  live  here. 
They  watch  the  world's 
public  like  a  hawk  as  it 
flows  through  this  cap¬ 
ital  in  an  endless  stream. 

Which  raises  an  im¬ 
portant  point. 

Washington’s  perma¬ 
nent  population  is  the 
best  market  guide  for 
people  interested  in  the 
middle  class.  Any  stand¬ 
ard  reference  will  show 
you  the  figures  on  that. 
This  is  the  city  of  mid¬ 
dle  incomes. 

But  did  you  realize 
that  over  and  beyond 
this  perfect  middle-in¬ 
come  group  we  offer  an¬ 
other  valuable  class  of 
newspaper  readers? 

Tho.se  visitors.  They 
number  3. ‘500,000  a 
year.  They  come  from 
all  over  the  world. 
They  spend  here  $60,- 
000,000  a  year.  Do 
they  know  about  you? 


TIMES-HERALD  265,224* 

STAR  .  213,021 

POST  .  172,743* 

NEWS  .  113,317* 

•Monrtfif  through 


Editor  und  Puhli*bei 


ASHINGTON.  D.  C 
National  Representative 

Geo  a.  McDeviti  Co. 
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''Check  the  facts  next  time  some 
long-haired  orator  tells  you  that 
the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise  should  be  scrapped/' 


In  the  New  York  Sun’s  1948  annual  “Voice  of  \ 
Business”  issue,  the  lead  story  discussed  the  free 
enterprise  system.  Phelps  Adams,  chief  of  The  Sun’s 
Washington  Bureau,  told  what  it  is,  how  it  works,  what  it  has 
done.  Because  of  the  great  demand  from  schools,  libraries 
and  corporations,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  booklets  of  this 
article  are  being  distributed. 


The  Sun,  therefore,  reprints  excerpts  from  this  much-talked-about 
article  and  offers  a  copy  of  it  to  you  in  booklet  form. 


Excerpts  from  the  "Free  Enterprise"  article  by  Phelps  Adams 


“One  hundred  years  ago  machines  did  6  per  cent  of 
man’s  work.  Today,  they  do  85  per  cent  of  it,  and  do  it 
better,  cheaper  and  faster,  while  man  gets  more  pay  in 
an  hour  for  running  a  machine  than  he  did  in  a  day  for 
exhausting  his  muscles.’’ 


“The  9,000,000  individual  enterprises  in  America  know 
only  one  boss:  The  customer.  Every  time  the  customer 
buys  a  car,  an  icebox,  a  radio,  or  a  bucket  of  paint,  he 
casts  a  vote  that  determines  which  business  shall  be  big 
and  which  shall  be  small.” 


“Capitalism  has  enabled  every  American  worker  to 
produce  and  to  possess  more  than  six  times  as  many 
goods  as  the  average  worker  outside  the  United  States. 
No  other  system  has  equaled— or  closely  approached — 
that  record.” 


“An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  people 
believe  that  stockholders  get  the  largest  share  of  the  in¬ 
come  produced  by  the  manufacturing  industry.  The 
majority  is  wrong.  Of  all  such  income  produced  in  the 
past  eighteen  years,  the  workers  got  86  per  cent.” 


NEW  YORK 


Write  to  The  New  York  Sun,  Department  FE,  280  Broadway,  New  York  15,' New  York 


LIBRARY 

Press  Library 
Continues  in 
Dream  Status 

INCREASED  interest,  in  a  con¬ 
crete  form,  must  be  shown  by 
members  of  ANPA,  if  their 
dream  of  a  library  is  to  be 
realized,  the  library  committee 
told  the  1948  meeting.  The  re¬ 
port: 

THREE  years  ago.  in  1945.  W. 

G.  Chandler,  then  president 
of  the  ANPA  sent  a  letter  to 
all  members  outlining  what 
might  be  termed  a  dream  of 
the  Board  of  Directors — that 
eventually  we  mieht  see  estab¬ 
lished  a  library  filled  with  ma¬ 
terial  covering  all  phases  of 
the  journalistic  and  publishing 
asprots  of  newspapers. 

We  knew  that  we  must  start 
in  a  small  wav — in  fact  we  had 
already  started  in  a  small  way 
by  buying  out  of  ANPA  funds 
books  relating  to  the  newspaper 
business  which  would  form  the 
base  for  such  a  library  and  in 
the  Interim  period  until  the  lib¬ 
rary  became  an  established  fact 
could  be  used  for  needed  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  New  York  Office. 

A  committee  was  appointed 
and  made  its  first  report  to  the 
1946  Convention.  At  that  time 
we  stressed  the  value  of  cash 
donations  rather  than  books, 
manuscripts,  etc.,  because  of  the 
lack  of  storage  space.  A  piti¬ 
fully  small  amount  was  realiz^ 
— some  $3,000. 

We  would  like  members  to  ad¬ 
vise  us  during  the  coming 
months  how  thev  regard  this 
project  because  if  there  is  no 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  news¬ 
papermen  who  in  the  last  an¬ 
alysis  must  build  as  well  as 
benefit  from  a  library  such  as 
we  have  visualized,  your  com¬ 
mittee  would  like  to  know  it 
and  will  recommend  that  the 
protect  be  abandoned. 

Your  committee  believes  in 
the  plan:  it  believes  such  a  lib¬ 
rary  can  fill  a  long  felt  need;  it 
believes  that  such  a  library  can 
enhance  the  prestige  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  and  can  bring  home  to  the 
general  public  the  value  and  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  free  press  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  people;  it 
believes  that  such  a  library  can 
eventually  furnish  the  best 
source  of  general  information 
relative  to  all  phases  of  newspa¬ 
per  activity  and  influence,  and 
can  supply  the  answer  to  those 
who  seek  to  know  more  about 
newspapers,  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  achievements,  their 
past,  present  and  future. 

Your  committee  of  three  men 
cannot  do  the  job  without  sub¬ 
stantial  help  and  encourage¬ 
ment;  nor  can  the  fourteen  man 
board.  We  need  your  expression 
of  the  belief  that  this  will  be  a 
worthwhile  job. 

If  you  believe  it  will,  we  need 
your  encouragement,  your  sug¬ 
gestions  and  your  financial  as¬ 
sistance.  This  is  your  association. 

LINWOOD  I.  NOYES, 
Chairman, 

George  C.  Biggers 
David  W,  Howe. 


Hook,  Dayton  News, 
Heads  Ohio  AP  Unit 

Columbus,  O.  —  Thomas  F. 
Hook,  news  editor  of  Dayton 
Daily  News,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press  Ed¬ 
itors  of  Ohio  at  their  meeting 
here  April  11.  Frank  Maloy, 
Lorain  Journal,  is  the  retiring 
president. 

Others  elected  were:  Stanley 
E.  Hart,  managing  editor,  War¬ 
ren  News-Chronicle,  first  vice- 
president;  William  Powers,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Youngstown  Vindi¬ 
cator,  second  vicepresident; 
George  A.  Smallsreed,  managing 
editor,  Columbus  Dispatch,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Burdette  T.  Johns, 
Ohio  bureau  chief  of  the  AP, 
secretary. 

Highlighting  the  meeting  was 
the  annual  photographic  exhibit 
which  this  year  attracted  nearly 
300  entries.  In  the  “Big  Cities” 
division,  Jim  Harlan,  Dayton 
News  won  the  first  award  in  the 
spot  news  classification. 

Other  winners  were;  Fea¬ 
tures,  Paul  K.  Horn,  Dayton 
News;  Portraits,  Frank  Goddard, 
Akron  Beacon- Journal;  Sports, 
Jerry  Horton,  Cleveland  News. 

In  the  “Small  Cities”  division, 
winners  were:  Spot  News,  Don 
Durant,  Zanesville  Signal;  Fea¬ 
tures,  Bill  Diehl,  Newark  Advo¬ 
cate;  Portraits,  James  Leisy, 
Warren  Tribune  -  Chronicle; 
Sports,  Don  Durant,  Zanesville 
Signal. 


Alabama  AP  Group 
Joins  Study  Project 


Capper  Bill  Called 
Threat  to  Ads 

Lewis  H.  Lee,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Licensed  Beverage 
Industries,  told  tobacco  produc. 
ers  and  wholesalers  recently 
that  the  Capper  Bill  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  Congress  to  restrict  liquor 
industry  advertising  was  also  a 
threat  to  the  tobacco  business. 

“These  Blue  Law  forces,  seek¬ 
ing  to  curb  liquor  advertising 
today,  experience  shows,  moves 
tomorrow  against  other  indus¬ 
tries,  tobacco,  drugs,  etc.,”  he 
said.  “It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  attack  against  advertising  is 
an  attack  against  the  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom  of  the  press.” 

Mr.  Lee  spoke  at  the  Tobacco 
Table,  an  organization  of  tobac¬ 
co  dealers  of  New  York  City. 


NYPA  Starts  Group 
Insurance  Program 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. — A  compr^ 
hensive  group  insurance  pro¬ 
gram  for  New  York  Press  A^o- 
elation  members  and  their  em¬ 
ployes  will  go  into  operation 
May  1,  Wheeler  Milmoe,  NYPA 
president  and  publisher,  Cana- 
stota  Bee-Journal,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 


Julian  B.  Moss,  publisher, 
Croton-on-Hudson  News,  and 
Edward  P.  Call,  publisher, 
Bronxville  Reporter  and  Tucko- 
hoe  Record,  have  been  appointed 
trustees  for  the  program  which 
includes  life  insurance  pro¬ 
visions,  accidental  death  and  dis¬ 
memberment  protection,  sick¬ 
ness  and  accident  weekly  ben¬ 
efits  and  hospital  and  surgical 
benefits. 


Mobile,  Ala. — Alabama  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
convention  here  chose  Ben  A. 
Green  of  Tuscaloosa  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization. 

Green,  veteran  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Tuscaloosa  News, 
succeeds  George  M.  Cox,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Mobile  Press 
Register,  who  had  headed  the 
group  for  six  years. 

Vincent  Townsend  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  W.  J.  Mahoney,  Jr.,  of 
Montgomery  were  elected  vice- 
presidents. 

Green  appointed  a  committee 
to  make  a  continuing  study  of 
the  AP  news  report.  Hal 
Brown,  Mobile  Register  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  was  named  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  includes 
Turner  Jordan  of  Birmingham 
News,  and  Jack  Stillman  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  News. 

At  the  closing  session  unani¬ 
mous  tribute  was  paid  William 
F.  Caldwell,  news  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press  southern  di¬ 
vision,  Atlanta. 


New  York  News  Greets 
Visitors  with  Music 

Visitors  to  the  New  York 
News  Building  at  220  East  42nd 
Street.  New  York  City,  are  now 
greeted  by  music  on  the  stand¬ 
ard  MUZAC  schedules. 

As  soon  as  equipment  can  be 
arranged  for.  The  News  plans  to 
introduce,  at  half  after  each 
hour,  its  regular  5-minute  news 
broadcast  which  goes  on  the  air 
over  station  WNEW.  Later,  the 
plan  is  to  have  short  one  minute 
recordings  in  the  music  lull  peri¬ 
ods  to  welcome  visitors  to  the 
lobby  and  briefly  describing  its 
principal  features. 


SHEEP  like  Grass... 


CHILDREN  like 

CainpbelPs  Soup... 

PEOPLE  like  loealiiews 


It's  uii  old  question,  "1)0  you  eat  to  live,  or  live 
to  eat?" 

.Most  of  us  do  a  hit  of  hotli.  I'liat  s  what  iiiaki's 
I'aling  more  fun.  Pop  is  partial  to  Pahst-ett. 
(rrandina  goes  hig  for  (Norton  s  (lodfish.  I  nele 
Willie  takes  Weston's  Bisi  uits  with  his  tea.  So  it 

gOI'S. 

But  there's  one  brand  of  focul  all  folks  like. 
Food  for  the  mind  .  .  .  yes.  food  for  thought,  fooil 
for  eonversation  .  .  .  better  known,  just  simply,  as 
loralm-trs.  ^oung  and  old  live  for  it.  live  on  it.  It 
has  the  suhstaiiee  of  meat,  the  flavor  of  vegetables, 
the  zest  of  dessert  ami  the  warmth  of  a  good  eup 
of  eoffee. 

The  same  restaurants  serve  it  every  day.  just  the 
w  ay  the  customers  like  it.  \ou'll  know  them  . . .  the 
lorulnvu  s  dailies. 


WHAT  AN  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 


The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency 


M:H  SPARER  Ain'ERTISINO  REPRESENTATIV  ES 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA 
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■TT  For  a  sound  test  market,  or  a  rieh  sales 
market,  look  to  Central  Iniliana — where  net 
spendable  im’onie  approaehes  S2,0()0,()()(),0()0 
and  a  single  advertising  medium  assures  eoni- 
prehensive,  resultful  coverage  of  the  entire 
33-county  area.  The  medium  is  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  News,  one  of  America’s  great  evening 
newspapers.  The  News  produces  more  profit¬ 
able  results  because  it  is  a  home  newspaper  .  .  . 
written  for  everyone  in  the  home  .  .  .  delivered 
almost  exclusively  to  the  home  .  .  .  reaching 
the  home  when  there  is  time  for  reflective, 
remunerative  reading.  In  planning  your  cam¬ 
paign,  consider  The  News — the  character  of 
its  readership  and  the  conviction  it  carries 
among  the  people  you  want  to  reach. 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising  FIRST  in  reader  responsiveness 
FIRST— in  Indiana’s  FIRST  Market 


OWNING  AND  OPERATING  RADIO  STATION  WIBC 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

*7<te  ^leat  "^ooiier  “Dailtf.  /Hone.  “Doe-i  t^e  T'leun^a^c'i 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Benefits  May 
Be  Extended 
To  New  Groups 

ACTION  from  the  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ate  is  all  that  is  now  needed  to 
over-ride  a  Presidential  veto, 
thus  excludin'*  newspaper  and 
magazine  vendors  from  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act. 

Meantime,  action  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue — using 
as  aiithoritv  a  Supreme  Court 
decision — plans  to  extend  cov¬ 
erage  over  profess'onal.  contrac¬ 
tual.  and  sub  merchant  types  of 
employes. 

A  broad  studv  to  find  out  the 
effect  of  10  years'  payments  of 
benefits  on  general  community 
life  is  recommended  in  the  re¬ 
port,  text  of  which  follows; 

DURING  the  past  vear  .several 
pieces  of  legislation  affecting 
Social  Security  have  become 
law. 

On  Aug.  6.  1047  the  President 
signed  the  bit!  providing  for  old 
age  and  survivors  benefit  taxes 
as  follows; 

I®?-  each  frnm  emolovee  and 
emplover  dtp-ing  1040  and  1949. 

It^'T  each  from  ec^nlovee  and 
empln*’eT-  du’-ing  1950  and  1951. 
2%  thereafter. 

Con-’cess  reiected  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Rian  No.  1  (1940)  which 
would  have  transferred  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Fmnlnvment  Security  to 
the  Department  of  Lat'or. 

The  Gea-hart  bill  H.  R.  5052. 
which  excludes  newspaper  and 
magazine  vendors  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  passed  hy  Congress,  and 
again  vetoed  bv  the  President. 
The  House  overrode  the  veto, 
and  the  Senate  is  expected  to 
act  .shortly. 

Under  Senate  authorization, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  appointed  a 
Citizen  Advisory  Council  to 
study  the  Social  Security  pro¬ 
gram  with  snecial  reference  to 
coverage,  benefits  and  taxes.  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Stettinius.  Jr.  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council., 

Legislation  Expected 
It  is  expected  that  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  appointed  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  will 
submit  its  report  shortly  and 
that  some  of  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  result  in  legislation  at 
the  current  session  of  Congress. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue,  acting  under  its  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sions.  proposed  revisions  ex¬ 
panding  the  definition  of  "em¬ 
ployee”  under  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  which  would  bring 
many  uncovered  g’-oups  under 
the  Act  and  grant  them  benefits 
by  administrative  ruling.  If  these 
revisions  were  to  become  effec¬ 
tive.  it  is  likely  that  presently 
established  independent  contrac¬ 
tor  relationships  could  readily 
be  changed  into  employer  em¬ 
ployee  relations  in  connection 
with  actiyities  such  as  newspa¬ 
per  yendors.  newspaper  boys, 
newspaper  deliyerers  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  truckers  of  newsprint, 
columnists  and  feature  writers, 


photo  engraving  shops  operated 
by  others  but  devoted  more  or 
less  exclusively  to  production 
for  one  newspaper,  as  well  as 
any  other  types  of  operations  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  one  newspa¬ 
per.  The  relationship  between 
writers  and  artists  and  syndi¬ 
cates  it  appears  would  be  direct¬ 
ly  affected  by  at  least  some  of 
the  provisions. 

The  move  by  the  Bureau  to 
put  these  proposed  revisions  into 
effect  has  been  temporarily  post¬ 
poned  pending  action  by  Con¬ 
gress  on  H  J.  Res.  296  and  S.  J. 
Res.  180,  both  of  which  provide 
for  the  present  regulations  to  re¬ 
main  in  e”'ect  until  such  time 
as  Congress  legislates  to  expand 
the  coverage  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Both  of  these 
Joint  Resolutions  are  pending  in 
Congress. 

The  Division  of  Tax  Research 
of  the  Treasury  Department  in 
November,  1947  reported  that 
ten  years  experience  has  re¬ 
moved  administrative  considera¬ 
tions  as  a  barrier  to  bringing 
into  the  Federal  Social  Security 
System  19  million  farmers,  do¬ 
mestic  and  other  workers  not 
now  covered.  This  report  would 
seem  to  pave  the  way  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  amend  the  Act  and 
bring  its  tax  and  benefit  provi¬ 
sions  to  large  numbers  of  uncov¬ 
ered  workers. 

Various  recommendations  have 
been  made  to  Congress  by  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator 
and  the  Security  Commissioner 
to  expand  the  coverage  and  lib¬ 
eralize  the  benefits  as  well  as  in¬ 
crease  the  taxable  earnings  limit 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Extension  of  the  benefits  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  large  numbers  of  uncov¬ 
ered  workers  it  is  anticipated 
would  result  in  a  reversal  of 
the  present  rapid  and  persistent 
growth  of  expenditures  for  old 
age  assistance. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

Efforts  continue  for  increases 
in  the  rate  of  weekly  benefits 
paid  under  the  unemployment 
laws  of  the  several  states.  With 
benefits  having  been  paid  under 
these  laws  for  more  than  ten 
years  it  is  urged  that  a  broad 
study  be  undertaken  by  the 
proper  legislative  body  or  bodies 
to  ascertain  what  effect  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  these  unemployment 


TO  MICROFILM  ITS 


NEWSPAPER  FILES 

Highest  Quslily  Work  by  Specialists 

For  Detaih  Write 

Micro  Photo  Service  Bureau 

4614  Pteiprcl  Ave  ,  CI»*»lond  3  O 


benefits  has  had  on  our  economy 
before  further  liberalization 
takes  place. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  V.  MILLER.  Chairman 
James  E.  Chappell 
John  J.  Corson 
T.  E.  J.  Crowley 
Arthur  J.  Gordon 
Chester  C.  Gray 
J.  A.  Griffin,  Jr. 

Wm.  F.  Lucey 
Eugene  MacKinnon 
G.  L.  Mims 
Clarke  Waite 
■ 

New  Records  Set 
At  Science  Fair 

Providence,  R.  I. — Rhode  Is¬ 
landers  set  new  records  again 
this  year  in  the  number  of  con¬ 
testants,  the  number  of  exhibits 
and  the  number  of  visitors  to 
the  third  annual  Science  Fair 
sponsored  by  the  Providence 
Journal  Co. 

More  than  700  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  en¬ 
tered  500  exhibits  that  were 
viewed  by  more  than  25,000 
persons. 

Dr.  Michael  F.  Waish,  Rhode 
Island  director  of  education, 
who  awarded  first  prizes,  praised 
the  newspaper  firm  for  “the  op¬ 
portunity  afforded  the  youth  of 
this  state  to  show  their  scien¬ 
tific  ingenuity.” 

■ 

SDX  Unit  Revived 
By  Milwaukee  Alumni 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Milwaukee 
a'umni  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  have 
reactivated  the  local  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  and  plan  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  host  Marquette 
University  undergraduate  chap¬ 
ter  in  conducting  the  national 
convention  of  the  organization 
in  November.  New  officers  of  the 
professional  chapter  include: 
Bresident.  Edmund  S.  Carpen¬ 
ter;  vicepresident,  George  W. 
Wolpert;  secretary,  Donald  O. 
Dilworth,  and  treasurer,  James 
M.  Johnston. 


KEISTER  SERVICE 

Pint  in  Church  Advertising 

NEWSP.4PERS  now  using 
our  weekly  series,  many 
continuously  since  1944,  1945 
and  1946. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  now 
in  mat  form  complete — 
the  largest  series  of  religious 
ads  ever  prepared  for  the  press 
of  America. 

Write  today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  proofs  showing  use  of 
these  ads  in  varying  sizes  from 
30-inches  up  to  whole  pages. 


DEPARTMENT  R 

STRASBURG.  VIRGINIA 


IN  Cooperation  With 
The  American  Bible  Society 


Dallas  News 
Family  Hears 
Expansion  Plan 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Television  and 
a  new  $3,000,000  newspaper 
plant  are  near  at  hand  for  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  family. 

The  annual  Round  Table  em¬ 
ploye  organization  luncheon 
drew  773  persons  April  11  on 
the  106th  anniversary  of  the  par¬ 
ent  institution  of  the  News — the 
Galveston  News  of  1842. 

E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey  desig¬ 
nated  as  guests  of  honor  nine 
staff  members  who  had  served 
the  paper  more  than  40  years, 
and  32  more  than  30  years.  He 
gave  each  appropriate  buttons. 

Leven  T.  Deputy,  building 
committee  chairman,  announced 
that  the  new  plant  would  be 
finished  in  mid  November. 

Martin  Campbel.,  manager  of 
News-owned  WFAA  and  WFAA- 
FM,  said  he  was  determined  to 
put  the  News  first  in  the  tele¬ 
vision  field  in  Dallas,  but  he 
could  not  name  a  date. 

William  M.  Thornton,  chief  of 
the  News’  Austin  bureau  in  the 
state  capital,  received  a  gold 
watch  honoring  him  on  his  ap¬ 
proaching  50-year  anniversary 
with  the  newspaper  next  May  1. 

■ 

Directory  Held  Up 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Work  on  the 
directory  sponsored  by  the 
Raleigh  Times,  has  been  tem¬ 
porarily  suspended,  John  A. 
Park,  Jr.,  vicepresident  and 
business  manager,  announced. 

BAHA^ 


The  Coming  of 
World  Religion 

13. 

AMERICA  THE  SEEDBED 
of  a  regenerated  and  unified 
(lumanity  is  tile  startling  claim 
found  in  tlie  Batia'i  teachings 
revealed  two  generations  ago. 

Though  revealed  religion  ever 
rises  in  the  East,  its  fullest  snd 
most  powerful  expression  occurs 
in  the  West. 

Today,  when  the  victory  of 
spiritual  truth  and  social  jus¬ 
tice  depends  on  the  union  of 
all  peoples  in  one  order  snd 
one  universal  faith,  a  divine 
destiny  operates  to  employ 
America  as  its  instrument  for 
spreading  the  principles  of 
World  Religion  to  all  continents 
and  islands  of  the  sea. 

America’s  mission,  disclosed 
more  clearly  every  passing  dsy, 
is  to  exert  its  incomparshle 
strength  to  overcome  supersti¬ 
tion,  ignorance,  racialism,  ns- 
tionalism  and  communism  not 
merely  for  itself  alone  but  for 
the  weaker  and  helpless  peoples 
still  held  in  their  grasp. 

Tile  essential  issus  of  human 
life  today  are  clarified  in  the 
Baha’i  teachings.  Literature 
on  request. 

BAHA'I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

536  Sheridan  Road,  Wilmstts,  III. 
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you  are  looking  at 
^  Washington's  leading 

classified  ad  medium 


•BED 

lifted 

claim 

hinft 

ago. 


One  measure  of  the  part  a  newspaper  plays  in  its  community’s 

affairs  is  the  size  of  its  classified  advertising  section.  Washingtonians 
think  first  of  The  Star  when  they  want  to  buy  or  sell  something  when  they 
seek  employment  or  employees,  when  they  desire  housing  or  tenants.  The  Star 

is  “the  people’s  meeting  place”  in  Washington.  On  a  recent  typical  week-day 
The  Star  carried  more  classified  advertisements  than  the  three  other  local 
newspapers  combined — and  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  second  paper. 

For  readership,  for  coverage,  for  sales  in  Washington,  advertisers 
look  to  The  Star — the  newspaper  with  reader  confidence 

inspired  by  95  years  of  publishing  integrity. 
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The  Washington  Star 

k  Washington,  D.  C. 

J  Represented  nationally  by 

Dan  a.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  17 
The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 
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NEWSPRINT 

Stock  of  Paper  Like 
Sword  of  Damocles 


SUPPLIES  of  newsprint,  the 

abundance  and  low  cost  of 
which  was  originally  a  basic 
economic  in  the  production  of 
mass  circulations,  are  in  a  criti¬ 
cal  status,  said  a  report  to  the 
annual  ANPA  convention. 

Gains  in  supply  last  year  were 
created  not  as  much  through 
new  mills  as  the  fact  that  war¬ 
time  users  of  newsprint  have 
gone  back  to  their  usual  paper 
stocks.  Meantime,  the  plastics 
and  ceilulose  industries  continue 
to  make  inroads. 

Search  for  newsprint  fibers  in 
other  raw  products,  perhaps  in 
the  common  farm  crops,  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  possible  source  in  a 
situation  that  is  admittedly  tight. 

The  complete  report: 

THE  newsprint  situation  in  the 

United  States  has  eased  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  last  twelve 
months.  Increased  production  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  increased  imports  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  have  considerably  closed 
the  wide  gap  of  a  year  ago  be¬ 
tween  demand  and  supply.  In¬ 
ability  of  most  world  markets 
to  pay  hard  money  for  news¬ 
print  made  more  newsprint 
available  for  the  United  States. 
Also,  newspapers  received  a 
larger  percentage  of  available 
newsprint  than  in  immediately 
preening  years,  because  his¬ 
toric  users  of  other  grades  that 
had  gone  over  to  newsprint  dur¬ 
ing  the  general  paper  shortage 
are  now  being  taken  care  of 
by  increased  production  of  their 
normal  grades.  Undoubtedly, 
there  is  still  an  unfilled  demand 
for  newsprint  at  contract  mar¬ 
ket  prices,  but  to  nowhere  near 
the  extent  that  existed  last  year. 

Nevertheless,  the  long-range 
outlook  for  newsprint  indicates 
a  continuing  shortage  unless 
production  is  materiall.v  in¬ 
creased  by  additional  machines, 
the  activating  of  1,700.000  tons 
of  idle  machine  capacity  over¬ 
seas,  or  demand  is  substantially 
reduced  bv  a  maor  depression. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  other 
countries  about  which  informa¬ 
tion  is  available,  are  only  re¬ 
ceiving  a  small  percentage  of 
their  real  demand. 

World  Demand  Crucial 

Our  country  hopes  for,  is 
spending  a  substantial  amount  of 
its  wealth  for,  and  is  earnestly 
seeking  an  improvement  in  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  throughout  the 
world.  To  the  extent  that  our 
policies  bear  fruit  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  other  countries  will  again 
have  funds  with  which  to  pay 
for  newsprint.  This  potential 
world  demand  far  out-distances 
the  existing  potential  world 
supply. 

A  new  machine,  with  a  pos¬ 
sible  capacity  of  approximately 
55,000  tons  came  into  production 
this  month  at  Lufkin,  Texas. 
Contracts  for  building  Coosa 
River  Newsprint  Mill,  at  Chil- 
dersburg,  Alabama,  were  let  in 


March.  This  is  scheduled  to  be 
a  two  machine  mill  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  approximately  110,000 
tons  annually.  Every  publisher 
in  the  United  States  is  indebted 
to  the  enterprise  and  foresight  of 
the  Southern  publishers  and  the 
businessmen  who  courageously 
began  the  manufacture  of  jiews- 
print  in  the  South  in  spite  of 
voluminous  technical  advice  to 
the  contrary  by  those  whose  in¬ 
terests  would  be  served  by  dis¬ 
couraging  the  project. 

New  Mills,  Encouraging 

The  Bowater  Paper  Company 
is  presently  erecting  a  new  ma¬ 
chine  at  its  Cornerbrook,  New¬ 
foundland  mill,  which  it  hopes 
will  begin  making  newsprint  in 
October,  1948.  This  machine 
has  a  potential  output  of  75,000 
tons  of  newsprint  a  year. 

The  Powell  River  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  in  British  Columbia  is 
erecting  a  new  machine,  but 
plans  to  take  a  machine  off 
newsprint  when  the  new  one 
goes  into  production  next 
Spring,  so  that  this  will  not 
mean  an  added  machine  but  an 
increase  of  20,000  tons  annual 
capacity. 

A  newsprint  machine  is  being 
installed  in  the  Pacific  Paper 
Board  Co.  mill  at  Longview, 
Wash. 

There  are  one  or  two  other 
newsprint  projects,  but  so  far 
as  your  Committee  knows,  no 
contracts  for  machinery  or 
plants  have  been  let  for  any  of 
them. 

It  is  our  belief  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  publishers  to  give 
all  possible  encouragement  to 
every  proper  endeavor  to  in¬ 
crease  the  output  of  newsprint. 

Will  Russia  Affect  Supply? 

There  will  probably  be  about 
the  same  quantity  of  newsprint 
available  in  the  United  States 
in  the  coming  year  as  was  avail¬ 
able  during  the  past  year.  The 
“X”  factor  is  the  extent  to  which 
Russia  can  and  will  influence 
the  distribution  of  Scandinavian 
newsprint.  The  Scandinavian 
countries  have  done  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  job  of  rehabilitating  their 
newsprint  industries  and  their 
shipments  to  this  country  have 
been  a  large  factor  in  easing  our 
situation  here.  If  these  sources 
should  be  curtailed  or  termi¬ 
nated,  we  would  again  be  faced 
with  some  serious  shortages. 
Approximately  129,000  tons  were 
imported  into  the  U.S.A.  from 
Europe  in  1947.  If  the  present 
plans  of  importers  continue,  this 
quantity  will  be  materially  in¬ 
creased  in  1948.  The  fuel  and 
water  situations  which  hampered 
production  in  Scandinavia  last 
year  have  materially  improved 
this  spring. 

Recent  increases  in  newsprint 
prices  coupled  with  the  gener¬ 
ally  excellent  financial  state¬ 
ments  of  all  newsprint  mills 
on  1947  operations  should  stabi¬ 
lize  newsprint  prices  for  some 
time  to  come.  This  Is  confirmed 


by  recent  softening  of  spot 
market  prices  and  price  reduc¬ 
tions  by  some  European  mills. 

Big  Profits  Stiffen  Producers 

It  seems  certain  that  profits  of 
the  newsprint  industry  now 
have  stopped  the  so-called  “flight 
from  newsprint.”  Several  mills 
which  began  making  other 
grades  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  are  again  offering 
newsprint. 

The  output  of  the  U.S.A.  was 
reduced  by  105,000  tons  a  year 
when  the  Bucksport  mill,  which 
has  been  bought  to  furnish  pa¬ 
per  for  a  large  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher,  ceased  manufacturing 
newsprint  on  January  4,  1948. 
Despite  this  loss  of  9,000  tons  a 
a  month,  U.S.A.  production 
showed  an  average  loss  of  only 
4,175  tons  a  month  for  the  first 
two  months  of  1948.  Gains  in 
other  U.  S.  mills  have  made  up 
more  than  half  of  the  loss. 

Our  Government  has  received 
and  is  receiving  a  number  of 
reports  from  cabinet  offices, 
commissions  and  economic  ad¬ 
visors  on  plans  that  might  be 
needed  to  stem  inflation  or  to 
aid  in  the  economic  rehabilita¬ 
tion  programs  of  our  State  De¬ 
partment.  There  is  a  persistent 
thread  in  most  of  these  reports 
that  call  for  rationing,  and  news¬ 
print  is  often  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  items  in  the  forefront  of 
short  supply.  We  must  realize 
that  the  intense  competition 
among  ideologies  today  may  be 
used  to  change  our  economic 
pattern  quickly.  If  it  does, 
newsprint  may  be  among  thi 


first  things  allocated.  You  should 
give  serious  thinking  to  these 
probabilities. 

The  economics  of  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  have  depended  to  a  great 
extent  on  an  abundance  of  low 
cost  newsprint.  Without  such  a 
factor,  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  establish  mass  me¬ 
diums  with  low  enough  adver¬ 
tising  rates  to  attract  large  vol¬ 
umes  of  advertising,  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  well-being  of  this 
country.  Up  until  this  decade, 
there  appeared  to  be  ample  fibers 
for  newsprint  needs  for  many 
years.  But,  in  the  last  two  or 
three  decades,  the  chemistry  of 
cellulose  has  repeatedly  discov¬ 
ered  new  uses  for  forest  prod¬ 
ucts,  until  today  there  are  many 
other  users  of  wood  to  compete 
with  the  newsprint  industry. 
The  future  of  the  plastics  indus¬ 
try  and  artificial  textile  fibers 
are  considered  as  vast.  Nearly 
a  million  tons  of  pulp  have  al¬ 
ready  been  converted  into  food 
for  cattle.  Processes  are  being 
perfected  to  convert  trees  into 
motor  fuels. 

New  Base  Product  Needed 

Already,  the  sites  with  large 
areas  of  sufficient  pulpwo^ 
back  of  them,  necessary  for  the 
location  of  newsprint  mills,  are 
very  few.  Thus,  we  can  begin 
to  see  the  necessity  of  seeking 
another  source  of  plentiful  fibers 
other  than  trees.  It  would  be 
a  great  boon  to  the  farmer  of 
the  U.  S.  if  it  became  possible 
to  convert  one  of  his  crops  into 
a  fiber  suitable  for  economi¬ 
cally  manufacturing  pulp. 


comics 


The  Gumps 
little  Orphan  Annie 
P  Moon  Mullins 
0  Dick  Tracy 
^  Winnie  Winkle 
^  Gasoline  Alley 
^  Harold  Teen 
^  Smitty 

^  Terry  and  the  Pirates 
^  Smilin'  Jack 
^  Brenda  Starr 
^  Aggie  Mack 
A  The  Doilys 


Chicago  Tribune 


York  News 
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You  need  today*s  facts 
and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
America’s  3rd  market ! 


Philadelphia  Department  Stores  Favored 
The  Inquirer  in  1947 

INQUIRER  2ND  PAPER 


It’s  a  famed  woman’s  prerogative  ...  to 
change  her  mind.  And  in  Philadelphia  she  has 
changed  to  The  INQUIRER!  That’s  why,  in 
advertising  directed  to  women  ...  as  well 
as  in  total  advertising,  The  Inquirer 
is  first  in  Philadelphia. 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
Longaere  5-5232  Andover  6270  Cadillac  6005 

West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946 
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MECHANICAL 


Number  of  Devices  Is 
Not  What  Expected 


NOT  as  many  new  printing  de¬ 
vices  entered  the  post-war  pro¬ 
duction  field  as  had  been  pre¬ 
dicted ,  reports  the  ANPA  me¬ 
chanical  department,  alttiough 
many  unconventional  pieces  of 
^uipment  were  called  into  serv¬ 
ice  by  emergency  operations. 

The  complete  report: 

YOUR  Mechanical  Department 

has  completed  a  year  of  many 
and  varied  activities.  Although 
the  output  of  mechanical  bulle¬ 
tins  has  been  smaller  than  in 
some  previous  years,  this  defici¬ 
ency  has  been  made  up,  at  least 
in  part,  by  contributions  to 
other  ANPA  bulletins.  These 
bulletin  items  have  covered  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects. 
Government  Orders  on  Supplies 

Although  government  orders 
pertaining  to  newspaper  supplies 
are  almost  a  thing  of  the  past, 
the  Federal  Register  and  other 
reports  from  Washington  are 
watched  closely  for  notice  of 
any  change  in  this  situation. 
Since  the  convention  a  year  ago, 
two  orders  pertaining  to  news¬ 
papers  have  been  revoked.  These 
are  the  one  on  twine  (M-84)  and 
the  one  restricting  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  buildings 
(VHP-1).  Only  three  orders  re¬ 
lating  to  important  newspaper 
materials  are  still  in  force.  These 
are  the  orders  on  tin,  antimony, 
and  rubber.  These  have  been 
80  amended  that  they  have  very 
little  application  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

New  Devices 

The  expectations  of  those  who 
predicted  so  confidently  that 
the  end  of  the  war  would  start 
a  flood  of  new  ^uipment  and 
devices  for  the  printing  industry 
have  not  been  realized.  The 
manufacturers  of  printing  equip¬ 
ment  and  machinery  have  been 
and  still  are  extremely  busy  try¬ 
ing  to  fill  accumulated  orders, 
and  numbers  of  them  have 
brought  out  improved  models  of 
their  previous  products,  but 
there  have  been  no  radical 
changes  or  developments.  The 
machine  of  interest  to  newspaper 
publishers  which  has,  perhaps, 
attracted  the  most  attention  is 
the  Fairchild  engraver.  This  is 
fundamentally  the  George  Wash¬ 
ington  machine  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  Mechanical  Bulletin 
246,  March  29,  1941. 

A  halftone-exposure  control, 
known  as  Lens-O-Matic,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  announced  by  Amer¬ 
ican  T^e  Founders,  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  company  will 
describe  it  and  explain  its  use 
at  the  mechanical  conference  in 
Pittsburgh,  in  July. 

Some  of  the  special  typewrit¬ 
ers  and  other  equipment  used  by 
Chicago  and  other  newspapers 
In  publishing  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  typesetters  have  been 
described  in  the  B  Bulletins. 

Printing  Without  Printers 

Because  of  widespread  interest 
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in  the  matter,  considerable  B 
Bulletin  space  was  devoted  to 
descriptions  of  the  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  printing  newspapers  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  the  usual  type,  by 
photo  engraving  of  typewritten 
copy.  Your  Manager  collabo¬ 
rate  with  Mr.  Flint,  Research 
Director,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  copy  for  these  bulletin  items. 
Also,  your  Manager  and  Mr. 
Flint  made  a  trip  to  Ocala,  Fla., 
to  inspect  the  operation  of 
printing  weekly  newspapers  di¬ 
rectly  from  photo-engraved  mag¬ 
nesium  plates.  A  joint  report  on 
this  trip  was  published  in  a  bul¬ 
letin  in  early  JanuaiT- 

Incidentally,  this  interest  in 
the  use  of  typewritten  copy  by 
newspapers  stimulated  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Department  to  try 
printing  two  mechanical  bulle¬ 
tins  by  the  offset  process  from 
typewritten  copy.  These  were 
Mechanical  Bulletins  351, 
Newsprint  Waste,  and  No.  352, 
Report  on  the  Sixth  Survey  of 
News  and  Classified  Type  Faces. 
This  experiment  was  successful 
and  resulted  in  a  worthwhile 
saving  in  the  cost  of  printing  as 
compared  with  the  cost  by  let¬ 
terpress.  It  is  the  present  inten¬ 
tion  to  continue  the  printing  of 
the  quarterly  newsprint  waste 
reports  by  this  method.  The  bul¬ 
letins  selected  for  this  experi¬ 
ment  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
tabular  matter,  and  the  same 
cost  advantage  would  not  obtain 
in  the  case  of  bulletins  consist¬ 
ing  almost  entirely  of  straight 
reading  matter.  The  fact  dat 
two  keyboard  operations  are  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  typewritten 
copy  with  justified  lines  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  handicap  in  the  use  of  type¬ 
written  copy  for  straight  matter. 

Mechanical  Conference  1947 

The  Nineteenth  Mechanical 
Conference  was  held  in  Chicago 
in  early  June.  Meetings  were 
not  held  in  1943  and  1945  be¬ 
cause  of  World  War  II.  It  was 
attended  by  1,168  persons,  the 
largest  registration  by  far  in 
conference  history.  TTie  usual, 
comprehensive,  carefully  edited 
report  was  published,  consisting 
of  ten  bulletins  totaling  182 
pages,  with  over  30  illustrations. 
There  was  a  large  exhibit  of 
machinery,  decidedly  larger  than 
that  at  Pittsburgh  in  1946. 

Mechanical  Conference  1948 

The  Twentieth  Mechanical 
Conference  will  be  held  at  ttie 
Hotel  William  Penn,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday,  July  19,  20  and  21.  A 
large  machinery  exhibit  is  ex¬ 
pected  because  the  66  booths 
originally  laid  out  have  all  been 
rented,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  addi¬ 
tional  booths  will  be  set  up  in 
another  room. 

In  planning  the  program  your 
Mechanical  Committee  has  de¬ 
parted  from  previous  custom  in 
that  the  entire  first  day  will  be 
devoted  to  the  human  problem, 
under  the  head  “Industrial  Re¬ 
lations.”  The  first  number  on 


the  program  will  be  the  showing 
of  the  talking  slide-film,  “This  Is 
Our  Problem,”  prepared  by  the 
AAAA  and  ANA  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Improvement  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Understanding  of  Our  Eco¬ 
nomic  System.  Speakers  wUl 
be:  Ray  S.  Tannehill,  Sec.-Treas. 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
of  Pennsylvania;  Ralph  L.  Lee, 
Public  Relations  Dept.,  General 
Motors  Corp.;  Robert  I.  Miller, 
Mgr.  Standardization  Div.,  Cur¬ 
tis  Publishing  Co.;  and  Robert 
H.  Spahn,  Oklahoman  &  Times, 
Oklahoma  City.  The  day’s  pro¬ 
gram  will  close  with  an  address 
and  a  showing  of  films  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  National 
Foremen’s  Institute. 

All  these  speakers  have  been 
carefully  selected,  and  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  t^t  this  Monday  program 
will  be  of  great  interest  and 
value,  not  only  to  the  mechani¬ 
cal  men  who  normally  consti¬ 
tute  the  majority  of  the  attend¬ 
ance  but  also  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors.  The  program 
for  the  other  two  days  consists 
almost  entirely  of  technical 
subjects,  as  usual. 

Those  who  plan  to  attend  will 
naturally  be  interested  in  se¬ 
curing  hotel  rooms.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  the  block  of 
rooms  allotted  to  conference 
visitors  by  the  Hotel  William 
Penn  will  be  sufficient,  but  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  there 
will  be  ample  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  with  the  help  of  other 
Pittsburgh  hotels.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Convention  Bureau  has 
volunteered  to  make  all  assign¬ 
ments  of  hotel  rooms.  A  blank 
form  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
was  mailed  to  each  member 
early  in  March,  and  members  are 
respectfully  urged  to  use  these 
forms  in  making  requests  for 
room  reservations.  Additional 
blanks,  if  needed,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  ANPA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Department. 

Newsprint  Waste 

It  is  more  important  than  ever 
to  keep  paper  waste  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  This  is  one  item  over 
which  the  office  has  control  and 
which  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum 
by  constant  vigilance — ^but  not 
otherwise.  The  fact  that  monthly 
reports  are  made  to  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Department  and  that 
the  figures  are  published  should 
have  a  good  psychological  effect 
in  any  newspaper  plant.  The 
quarterly  newsprint  waste  re¬ 
ports  will,  therefore,  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

W,  E.  WINES,  Manager 

B 

Weekly  Editors  Often 
Double-up  on  Jobs 

Rochester,  N,  Y. — A  survey 
of  weekly  newspaper  plants 
with  allied  commercial  printing 
shops  in  New  York  State  has 
been  completed  by  Donald  W. 
White,  instructor  at  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology.  Data 
supplied  by  61  newspapers  has 
been  compiled. 

Among  the  facts  listed  are: 
42  editors  are  also  the  publish¬ 
ers;  40  editors  manage  the  job 
shop;  46  editors  also  serve  as 
business  managers;  32  editors 
can  operate  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines;  only  11  editors  were 
trained  as  Journalists. 
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DREAMS 

MOST  FASCINATING 
PANEL 

EVER  CONCEIVED 
THIS  DREAM  MEANS 

-—created  for 

London  Daily  Mirror* 

presents 

UNIQUE  and 

AUTHENTIC 

illustrated 

DREAM 

interpretations 

by  a  leading 

psychiatrist. 

HAS  unusual 

commanding 

reader-interest; 

BRILLIANT 

AND 

ABSORBING  APPEAL 

To  be  released  to  U.  S. 
papers  for  FIRST  TIME 
MAY  24.  1948. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  proofs 
Available  in  3  col.  mats 
*3,900,000  circulation  dally 

TRANSATLANTIC 
News  Features,  Inc. 
117  W.  46th  St. 

PL.  7-4492 
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For  some  time  now  we  have  been  stating  and  restating  our  belief  that 
people  are  interested  most  in  persons,  places  and  events  that  are  closest 
to  them.  As  proof  of  the  value  of  the  "Local  Touch”  in  editing  a  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine,  we  have  pointed  to  our  own  rapid  growth  and  to  the 
increased  acceptance  we  are  enjoying  among  national  advertisers. 


How  we  can  give  you  absolute  proof  that  your  ad  in  the 
Locally-Edited  Magazines  will  receive  top  readership* 


In  a  recent  readership  survey  made  in  Atlanta  by  the  Publication 
Research  Service  (the  organization  which  makes  all  surveys  in  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading)  the  Locally-Edited  Atlanta 
Journal  Magazine  led  feature  by  feature,  page  by  page,  ad  by  ad! 


ATLANTA  JOURNAL 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 

THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 

NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE -STATES 

SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 


Eig^f  weekly  newspaper  magazines 
featuring  the  Local  Touch 
for  highest  reader  interest, 
for  greater  advertising  value. 

Total  circulation:  over  1,650,000. 


Atk  ut  to  ihow  you!  Contact  any  of  tho  following  Reprosontativo*:  Branham  Company,  Jann  A  Kolloy,  John  Bw<M 
Company,  Kelly-Smith  Company,  O'Mara  A  Ormtbee,  Sawyer-Fergu«on-Waiker  Company. 
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Coorclinatina  Selling  Activities  with  Bureau  of  Advertising 


Q  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

rkiii  from  3  0  Key  Cities 


JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS 


40  Accredited  Schools 
To  Be  Named,  Jane  1 


A  CONTINUING  program  of  ac¬ 
crediting  schools  for  approved 
curricula  in  Journalism  and  of 
inspections  that  assure  high 
teaching  standards  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  AN PA  in  the  annual 
report  of  its  committee  on 
Schools  of  Jouranlism. 

Closer  relationships  between 
the  schools  that  prepare  stu¬ 
dents  for  employe-careers  and 
the  executives  that  are  expected 
to  use  them  was  cited  as  one  re¬ 
sult  of  the  joint  newsman- 
schoolman  accreditation  plan. 

The  full  report: 

RECENT  reports  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  by  the  Committee  on 
Schools  of  Journalism  have  dis¬ 
cussed  plans  of  action.  Your 
Committee  is  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  to  the  1948  Convention 
that  a  part  of  the  program  has 
become  an  accomplished  fact. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  education  for  journalism 
there  has  been  a  thorough-going 
study  of  schools  of  journalism. 
The  Accrediting  Committee  of 
the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism  is  now  com¬ 
pleting  visits  to  40  schools  and 
department  of  journalism,  and 
by  June  1  expects  to  announce 
the  names  of  the  accredited 
achools  and  departments.  The 
examinations  of  these  schools 
and  the  preparation  of  a  list  of 
those  accredited  is  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  many  years  of  painstak¬ 
ing  effort  by  the  Council  and  its 
Accrediting  Committee. 

AC^  is  composed  of  five 
heads  of  schools  of  journalism 
and  representatives  of  the  In¬ 
land  Dally  Press  Association, 


Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  National  Editorial 
Association,  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  and  the 
ANPA.  Although  the  Council 
is  the  general  supervisory  body 
in  the  accrediting  program,  the 
Accrediting  Committee  has  had 
the  task  of  visiting  the  schools. 

Dr.  Norval  Neil  Luxon,  Ohio 
State  University,  is  chairman  of 
the  Accrediting  Committtee  and 
Dr.  Earl  English,  University  of 
Missouri,  is  executive  secretary. 
Eighty  different  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives,  14  radio  executives  and 
19  educators  from  schools  or  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism  have 
participated  in  the  visits.  Some 
newspapermen  have  made  as 
many  as  four  visits;  some 
educators  as  many  as  six. 

Each  visiting  committee  has 
had,  as  a  minimum,  two  news¬ 
paper  executives  and  one  educa¬ 
tor,  in  addition  to  Dr.  English. 
In  many  instances,  schools  with 
advertising  or  radio  sequences, 
or  both,  have  had  an  additional 
newspaper  executive  represent¬ 
ing  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  and  a 
radio  executive  representing  the 
Council  on  Radio  Journalism. 
These  visiting  committees  have 
usually  ^ent  two  days  on  the 
campus  of  each  university  or 
college  visited.  Almost  without 
exception,  they  have  visited 
classes,  talked  with  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  students,  deans  and  presi¬ 
dents,  spending  at  least  two  days 
on  the  campus  of  each  univer¬ 
sity.  In  most  instances,  local 
newspaper  people  have  been 
closely  associated  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  have  made  major 


contributions  to  the  examina¬ 
tions.  University  and  journalism 
libraries  have  been  examined, 
student  publications  and  their 
relation  to  the  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  have  been  analyzed. 

The  schools  or  departments,  in 
advance  of  a  visit,  have  indi¬ 
cated  the  “sequences”  they 
wished  examined.  A  sequence 
is  a  series  of  courses  in  news- 
editorial,  advertising,  radio 
news,  magazine,  etc.,  designed  to 
prepare  a  student  professionally. 

Those  visiting  the  schools  have 
in  some  cases  been  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  calibre  of  the 
work  being  done.  In  other  in¬ 
stances,  where  weaknesses  have 
been  found  suggestions  have 
been  made  as  to  what  should  be 
done  to  bring  the  journalism 
program  up  to  par. 

Before  leaving  the  campus, 
each  committee  has  prepar^  a 
detailed  report  of  their  visit, 
which  is  being  supplemented  by 
a  survey  of  all  1947  journalism 
graduates  employed  in  journal¬ 
ism  or  allied  fields.  The  survey 
is  designed  to  secure  from  em¬ 
ployers  their  appraisals  of  the 
graduates'  abilities,  aptitudes, 
rate  of  progress,  etc. 

On  May  13,  14  and  15,  the  full 
Accrediting  Committee  will  meet 
in  Cleveland  to  analyze  the  re¬ 
ports  from  the  schools  visited.  It 
will  then  recommend  to  ACEJ 
the  schools  and  departments 
which  it  believes  should  be  ac¬ 
credited,  and  for  which  se¬ 
quence.  After  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  have  been  reviewed  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  ACEJ,  the  accredit^ 
list  will  be  released. 

The  entire  system  of  accredita¬ 
tion  has  been  so  set  up  that 
small  schools  and  departments 
of  journalism  will  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  be  accredited  as 
the  larger  schools.  If  a  small 
school,  for  instance,  is  teaching 
the  news-editorial  sequence  only 
and  is  believed  by  the  committee 
to  be  doing  the  kind  of  work 


that  meets  the  standards  of  the 
committee  it  will  receive  ac¬ 
creditation  in  that  sequence.  The 
only  difference  is  that  a  larger 
school  will  probably  receive  a^ 
creditation  in  several  sequence! 

We  believe  that  this  accredit¬ 
ing  program  will  be  of  tremen¬ 
dous  value  in  improving  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  teaching  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Another  advantage  of  thij 
program  is  the  greater  informa 
tion  and  understanding  obtained 
by  those  newspaper  executives 
who  have  participated  in  the  ac 
crediting.  One  school  visited 
had  been  timid  about  calling  og 
neighboring  newspapers  for  lec 
tures  by  its  executives.  An  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  a  newspaper  who 
comprised  one  of  the  committees 
learned  of  this,  and  as  a  result 
a  new  and  closer  relationship  ij 
in  the  making — both  the  school 
and  the  newspaper  will  benefit 
At  another  school,  a  local  new! 
paper  executive  discovered  the 
need  for  a  new  press  and  in  4! 
hours,  he  had  raised  money  to 
buy  a  new  press  for  the  school 
There  are  many  such  instance 
which  have  created  a  bond  of 
understanding  which  did  not  ex 
ist  before. 

Accreditation  will  be  a  contin 
uing  program.  There  are  sev 
eral  good  schools  which  did  not 
feel  ready  to  submit  to  inspec 
tion  during  our  first  year  ol 
activity  but  which  will  have 
strengthened  their  staffs  and 
their  sequences  and  will  apply 
for  inspection  and  examination 
next  year.  Your  Committee 
feels  that  it  has  niade  definite 
progress  on  something  that  has 
needed  to  be  done  for  a  lon| 
time.  When  accreditation  has 
been  completed  it  will  provide  a 
source  to  which  newspaper  exec 
utives  may  turn  with  confidence 
and  will  also  provide  prospective 
students  with  the  information 
they  require  in  selecting  a 
school  for  their  training. 
CHAS.  F.  McCAHILL,  Chairman 
J.  D.  Funk,  Joyce  A.  Swan 


IMMEDIATE  RESPONSE 

Advertisers  who  make  passes  at  the  South  Bend  market 
get  a  swift  reaction.  Test  campaigns  in  'Test  Town,  U.S.A.” 
produce  accurate  and  decisive  lesults.  The  people  who 
live  here  buy  here.  They  are  typical  of  the  nation’s  in¬ 
dustrial-agricultural  structure.  That’s  why  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  frequently  uses  this  market  for  important  tests 
and  studies.  Want  all  the  facts?  ^Vite  for  free  market 
data  book  entitled  'Test  Town,  U.  S.  A.” 
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During  the  first  three  months  of  1948 

Cbemnfl  IBulletm 

in  Philadelphia  carried 

More  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
More  DEPARTMENT  STORE  ADVERTISING 
More  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
More  AUTOMOTIVE  ADVERTISING 
More  TOTAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
More  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 
than  any  other  Philadelphia  daily  newspaper 


HERE  ARE  THE  FIGURES* 

_ 

3  MONTHS,  JANUARY  TO 

MARCH,  1948 

In  March,  1948,  The  Evening  Bulletin  Lineage 

[vtniiig 

Bulletin 

Sneond  Bulletin 

Paper  Leadership 

Leadership  Was 

Even  More  Outstanding 

RETAIL  . 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  . 

.3,061,567 

.1,179,963 

2,735,806 

1,139,714 

325,761 

40,249 

Evening 

BulleHn 

Second 

Paper 

Bulletin 

Leadership 

NATIONAL  . 

.  752,111 

595,905 

1 56,206 

RETAIL  . 

1,254,303 

1,028,747 

225,556 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

144,043 

.  4,045,878 

98,920 

45,123 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 

495,727 

410,091 

85,636 

TOTAL  DISPLAY  . 

3,570,305 

475,573 

NATIONAL  . 

302,975 

223,346 

79,629 

TOTAL  . 

.4,969,513 

4,885,370 

84,143 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

56,698 

39,825 

16,873 

TOTAL  DISPLAY  .... 

1,639,537 

1,333,034 

306,503 

*SOURCE 

-MEDIA  RECORDS 

TOTAL  . 

1,974,678 

1,800,171 

174,507 

In  Philadelphia  . . .  Nearly  Everybody  Reads  The  Bulletin 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Carriers  Granted  Rate 
Boosts  on  Dispatches 


AGENCIES  of  the  pres^  were 

warned  concerning  FCC  per¬ 
mission  to  the  carriers  to  in¬ 
crease  cable  and  radio  rates, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  State 
Department  decision  to  stay 
with  the  “status  quo"  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  holding  of  the  cost 
line.  This  information  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  ANPA  communications  com¬ 
mittee. 

An  effort  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  companies  to  combine  half¬ 
rate  messages  with  full-rate  pri¬ 
orities  is  regarded  as  endanger¬ 
ing  press  dispatch  transmission, 
which  now  has  not  shown  any 
increase  in  speed,  despite  a 
trend  toward  mechanization. 

The  installation  by  communi 
cations  companies  of  special 
press  transmission  departments 
has,  however,  resulted  In  more 
timely  reception. 

The  complete  report  follows; 
YOUR  Committee  reported  to 

the  last  Annual  Convention 
that  there  was  some  reason  to 
expect  some  form  of  permissive 
merger  legislation  affecting  the 
communications  companies  and 
pointed  out  the  harmful  effects 
your  Committee  believed  such 
permissive  merger  legislation 
would  have  on  press  communi¬ 
cations.  Up  to  now  no  such  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  approved  by  the 
Congress,  but  your  Committee 
sees  no  reason  to  change  its 
views,  expressed  in  April.  1947. 

There  have  been  developments 
of  importance  in  the  matter  of 
rates,  charged  for  press  commu¬ 
nications,  and  these  develop¬ 
ments  should  be  given  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  membership 
whose  business  will  be  greatly 
affected  by  some  of  the  proposals 
and  counter  proposals  now  being 
made. 

Unification  of  the  various  clas¬ 
sifications  of  messages  has  been 
the  subect  of  consideration  at 
various  International  Communi¬ 
cations  conferences  for  many 
years.  At  a  meeting  in  Warsaw 
in  1936  the  International  Tele¬ 
graph  Consultative  Committee 
recommended  to  the  Cairo  Tele¬ 
communications  Conference  ( in 
1938)  the  unification  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  message  categories.  Because 
there  was  not  unanimity  among 
the  various  nations  as  to  how 
this  could  best  be  accomplished, 
all  proposals  were  lost.  Near  the 
end  of  the  conference,  however, 
a  compromise  coefficient  was 
reached  by  Germany  and  Eng- 
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land,  which  these  countries  said 
could  be  subscribed  to  by  all 
nations.  Senator  White  ( Maine  i 
successfully  opposed  this  com¬ 
promise  coefficient — much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  American  com¬ 
munications  companies. 

The  Regulations  attached  to 
the  International  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Convention  give  press 
dispatches  equal  transmission 
priority  with  full-rate  messages. 
At  present,  full-rate  messages 
comprise  about  10%  of  the  total 
International  Traffic. 

Hali-rate  Prevents  Traffic  Tie-ups 

If  any  of  these  unification  pro¬ 
posals  which  contemplate  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  LC  deferred  half-rate 
should  be  adopted,  it  is  expected 
that  approximately  50%  of  the 
deferred  half  rate  messages 
would  move  into  the  full-rate 
classification  with  the  result  that 
International  press  messages 
will  suffer  great  delay  because  of 
the  heavy  congestion  of  full-rate 
commercial  messages.  Although 
the  Regulations  prescribe  equal 
transmission  priority  for  press 
messages  with  full-rate  commer¬ 
cial  messages,  in  actual  practice, 
press  messages  are  generally  su¬ 
bordinated  to  full-rate  messages 
in  transmission. 

A  meeting  of  the  International 
Telegraph  Consultative  Commit¬ 
tee  is  to  be  held  in  Brussels  in 
May  of  this  year.  At  the  first 
preparatory  meeting  of  the  U.  S. 
Government,  Industry  and 
Users’  representatives,  one  of 
the  proposals  discussed  was  the 
unification  of  commercial  full 
rate  messages  with  code  mes 
sages  and  the  abolition  of  LC 
(half-rate  deferred).  It  was  vig¬ 
orously  opposed. 

Press  Asked  for  Proposals 

On  March  5,  the  State  Depart 
ment  held  another  preparatory 
meeting  at  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  put  into  effect  unifies 
tion  of  full-rate  and  code  mes¬ 
sages  at  an  80'%  coefficient  and 
to  retain  the  deferred  message 


rate  at  75%  of  the  new  coeffi¬ 
cient.  This  meant  a  20%  increase 
in  the  LC  rate  and  a  33V6%  in¬ 
crease  in  code  messages.  The 
State  Department  indicated  it 
would  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  Users’  arguments  for 
maintining  the  status  quo,  but 
asked  the  Code  Users’  Commit¬ 
tee  to  forward  alternative  pro¬ 
posals. 

On  March  17  the  chairman  of 
the  Code  Users’  Committee  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  Telecom¬ 
munications  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  again  stress¬ 
ing  the  advisability  of  maintain¬ 
ing  all  four  message  classifica¬ 
tions  at  the  present  rate  ratios. 
However,  if  it  developed  that 
the  status  quo  could  not  be 
maintained,  the  Code  Users’ 
Committee  suggested  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  unification  of  the  plain 
language  and  the  CDE  classifica¬ 
tions  at  a  66  2/3%  coffiecient 
with  all  words  over  5  letters  in 
such  messages  charged  as 
doubles,  deferred  messages  ( LC ) 
to  be  charged  at  75%  and  over¬ 
night  deferred  (NLT)  and 
(DL'T)  at  50%  of  the  new  co¬ 
efficient.  As  a  second  alternative, 
the  Code  Users’  Committee  pro¬ 
posed  that  in  the  event  of  uni¬ 
fication  and  the  LC  rate  is  in¬ 
creased  beyond  50%  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  ordinary  rate.  Code  should 
be  permitted  in  LC  messages. 
The  Code  Users’  Committee 
maintained  its  position,  however, 
that  the  status  quo  could  and 
should  be  preserved  as  most 
equitable  to  communications 
companies  and  users  alike. 

Circuits  Do  Not  Improve  Speed 

Transmission  speed  of  press 
dispatches  has  not  shown  any 
improvement  t  hroughout  the 
year,  although  many  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  circuits  have  been 
mechanized;  radio  and  cable 
teletypes  have  replaced  Morse 
telegraphers.  Some  press  asso¬ 
ciations  and  some  newspapers 
have  office-to-office  teletype 
transmission  between  their  New 
York  and  European  offices  and 
this  arrangement  speeds  up 
transmission  considerably. 

In  the  last  year  the  agencies 
have  extended  their  leas^-wire 
service  throughout  Europe,  and 
these  leased-wire  circuits  are 
used  both  for  the  collection  and 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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BEES  IN  A  BUSY  BONNETI 

All  the  seat  ot  Spring  Is  busilng 
In  York's  Industrial  area  .  .  .  and 
Oraater  York  means  a  total  Trade 
Area  of  186.168. 

This  brings  bees  to  mind.  Total 
production  ot  honey  la  Pennsylran- 
la  tor  184T  was  t.tSAOOO  pounds. 
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Adams 

Features 

For  -lO-odd  years  features  appearing 
over  the  “flying  .\’’  insignia  have 
given  satisfaction  to  scores  of  Dis¬ 
criminating  Editors,  and  brightened 
jiages  of  numberless  key-newspapers 
in  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  name 
Adams  always  stands  for  sterling 
in  quality  anti  character. 

Among  today’s  outstanding 
Adams  Features  are: — 

GENERAL 

"Today's  Talk"  by  George  Matthew 
Adams 

Edgar  A.  Guest  (Poems) 

“Alec,  The  Great"  by  Edwina  and 
R.  D. 

"The  Cheerful  Cherub"  by  Rebeece 
McCann 

"Little  Benny"  by  Lee  Pape 

"What  Do  You  Know  About  Men  end 
Women?"  by  Ernest  E.  Blau 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

■  To  tha  King's  Taste"  by  Hoyt  Alden 
"Fit  It  Yourself"  by  Hubbard  Cobb 

"Information  Roundup"  by  George 
Stimpson 

"Know  Your  Heirlooms"  by  Tom  Orms- 

bee 

'  Nature  Was  First"  by  Walter  C. 
Fabell  and  Marion  T.  Sitton 

"Petunia"  by  Peg  Bracken  and  Daniel 
Bishop 

"What’s  Cooking?"  by  Thomas  Mario 

COMICS 

"Tipple  and  'Cap'  Stubbs"  by  Edwina 
"Miki"  by  Robert  Kay 

"This  and  That"  by  various  artists 
(Panel) 

"Perry  Parker"  by  Russ  King  and  Ralph 
Carlson 

"Trae-Top  Timmons"  by  Boody  Rogars 

NEWS  COMMENTATORS 

News  Analyst— Max  Warnar 
Fortign  Cables — Paul  Manning 

Sold  Individually  Or  In  Croupw— 
For  Further  Information  Writa— 

The 

George  Matthew  Adams 
Service 

444  MadUon  Avenut 
Nfiw  York  22.  N.  Y. 
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Depend  on  The  JOURNAL 


From  weddings  to  family  menus,  from  fashions  to 
the  vegetable  patch  .  .  .  this  staff  covers  news  in  a 
way  that  appeals  to  all  Georgia  women.  Their  daily 
goal — to  feature  fresh  news,  timely  reports  and 
helpful  tips  to  enrich  the  lives  of  housewife,  career 
woman  and  teen-ager  alike. 
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Communications 

continued  from  page  40 

dissemination  of  news  matter. 

On  August  5,  1947,  the  Inter¬ 
national  cable  and  radio  com¬ 
munications  carriers  were  given 
the  right  to  increase  press  rates, 
ranging  from  25%  to  as  high  as 
83Vt]%.  The  average  increase  on 
press  material  was  IV^  cents.  In 
addition  to  the  increase  in  toll 
rates,  the  FCC  gave  the  car¬ 
riers  the  privilege  of  raising 
scheduled  transmission  rates 
50%.  The  agencies  use  this  form 
of  transmission  to  serve  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  clients  on  a  Hemi¬ 
sphere  basis. 

Rate  Increases 

The  general  rate  increase 
given  the  carriers  August  5  was 
insufficient  to  meet  mounting  ex¬ 
penses  and  the  FCC  was  peti¬ 
tioned  for  further  rate  relief. 
Press  Wireless,  although  partci- 
pating  with  the  other  carriers 
in  the  first  rate  increase  petition, 
abstained  from  joining  in  the 
STCond  action,  taking  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  its  rates  are  adequate 
under  present  conditions. 

In  the  domestic  telegraph 
field,  there  have  been  two  rate 
increases  in  the  past  year  total¬ 
ing  20%.  The  Western  Union  has 
made  considerable  progress  in 
mechanizing  its  offices  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Domestic  press 
dispatches  are  now  handled  on 
an  entirely  different  basis,  with 
the  single  exception  of  special 
sport  events.  In  the  past,  when 
a  press  dispatch  of  any  length 
was  filed  at  a  Western  Union  of¬ 
fice  a  direct  wire  for  its  trans¬ 
mission  was  set  up  at  the  point 
of  origin  to  the  newspaper's  des¬ 
tination,  and  a  time  interval  of 
thirty  minutes  to  an  hour  was 
usually  required  to  balance  the 
circuit.  This  method  of  transmis¬ 
sion  has  been  replaced  by  auto¬ 
matic  tape  relay  from  point  of 
origin  to  destination.  Special 
press  transmission  departments 
have  been  installed  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  larger  Western  Union 
offices  and  the  system  now  in 
effect  eliminates  all  the  delay 
formerly  experienced  in  starting 
a  press  dispatch  on  its  way. 
Often  a  press  dispatch  will  start 
to  arrive  in  a  newspaper  office 
two  or  three  minutes  after  trans¬ 
mission  starts  in  a  distant  city. 

Uaerg  Seek  Option 

At  the  final  meeting  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  -  Industry  -  Users  repre¬ 
sentatives  planning  for  the 
CCIT  conference,  held  April  13, 
the  Cable  Users  Committee  in¬ 
duced  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  reverse  its  adopted 
position  for  presentation  at 
Brussels.  These  proposals  called 
for  unification  of  the  plain  lan¬ 
guage  full  rate,  and  cc^e  mes¬ 
sages  at  a  coefficient  of  "75% 
of  the  full  rate.  This  would 
mean  an  increase  of  25%  in  the 
code  rate  and  a  decrease  of  25% 
in  the  ordinary  full  rate  classi¬ 
fication.  Deferred  and  over¬ 
night  telegrams  would  be  in¬ 
crease  by  12V&%.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  85%  of  International 
telegrams  move  in  the  two  de¬ 
ferred  categories.  Therefore,  if 
adopted,  such  unification  plan 
would  mean  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  transmission  costs  to 
the  general  public. 


The  Users  presented  a  unifica¬ 
tion  plan  based  upon  a  some¬ 
what  different  principle,  permit¬ 
ting  code  in  deferred  messages. 
Thus  the  user  would  have  the 
option  of  sending  code  tele¬ 
grams  at  a  50%  coefficient  or 
paying  the  full  rate  if  speedier 
transmission  was  requir^.  The 
Users’  arguments  for  adoption 
of  this  plan  proved  effective  for, 
after  considerable  discussion  by 
the  Government  on  one  hand 
and  the  Carriers  and  Users  on 
the  other,  the  State  Department 
and  FCC  representatives  ad¬ 
journed  the  meeting  for  fifteen 
minutes  and  then  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement: 

The  U.  S.  Government’s  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  CCIT  Conference  at 
Brussels  will  probably  be: 

( 1 )  To  favor  unification  of 
plain  and  code  language  mes¬ 
sages  classifications  without 
advocating  any  specific  coeffi¬ 
cient. 

(2)  To  adopt  an  exploratory 
position  on  all  questions  effect¬ 


ing  rates  or  message  classifica¬ 
tions. 

(3)  Discussion  to  permit  in¬ 
clusion  of  code  in  both  the  de¬ 
ferred  and  overnight  deferred 
classifications. 

Following  the  Brussels  CCIT 
meeting,  the  FCC  will  call  a 
rate  hearing  to  which  all  par¬ 
ties  will  be  invited  to  express 
their  views  as  to  the  CCIT 
recommendations  and  to  explore 
the  carriers  contention  that  the 
deferred  transmission  is  of  such 
a  high  calibre  that  messages  filed 
in  that  category  should  bear  a 
higher  percentage  of  transmis¬ 
sion  cost  relative  to  the  full  rate. 
Likewise,  the  advisability  of 
changing  the  rate  ratio  in  other 
classifications. 

’’Status  Quo"  Position  Likely 

The  users  scored  a  signal  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  State  Department’s 
decision  means  the  United  States 
delegation  will  go  to  Brussels 
without  any  positive  proposals, 
thereby  enhancing  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  maintaining  status  quo. 


Should  the  code  rate  classifi¬ 
cation  be  suppressed,  the  bulk  of 
such  messages  will  move  in  the 
deferred  classification.  This  will 
have  a  tendency  to  improve  the 
transmission  speed  of  press  dis¬ 
patches  for  press  has  equal 
transmission  priority  with  full 
and  code  rate  messages. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
Chairman 

Elbert  M.  Antrim 
Clark  Howell 
Edwin  S.  Friendly 
John  S.  Knight 
Joseph  Pulitzer 


Libel  Claimed 

Toronto — James  G.  Endicott, 
lecturer  and  writer,  issued  i 
writ  against  the  Toronto  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram  on  April  1,  for 
$10,000  damages  for  alleged  libel 
contained  in  a  Jan.  5  edition,  in 
which  reference  was  made  to  hii 
alleged  association  with  com¬ 
munism. 


Frankly,  we  are  out  of  patience  with 
those  who  contend  that  the  Norristown, 
Pa.,  market  can  be  covered  by  using 
big-city  papers — Philadelphia,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  It  is  so  easy  to  prove  the  fallacy 
of  the  idea — and  those  national  adver¬ 
tisers  who  yield  to  the  error  fall  far, 
far  short  of  cultivating  one  of  the 
finer  markets  of  America. 

Trust  the  great  Department  Stores 
of  Philadelphia  to  KNOW  this.  They 
use  large  size  copy  every  week  in  the 
Times  Herald. 


•  53,429  City  Zone 

•  17,853  ABC  Giro. 
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NATIONALLY  BY 
The 
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the  CANTON,  OHIO  Market 


To  do  a  complete  job  in  busy,  prosperous,  populous  Northeastern 
Ohio,  the  compact  and  responsive  Canton  Market  is  a  **must*’  on 
every  schedule. 

Local  loyalty  to  its  one  home  newspaper  assures  national  advertisers 
of  rich  dividends  from  within  the  firm  boundaries  of  Cantonas 
Retail  Trade  Zone. 


•  A  RICH  MARKET  —  325,000  brand  conscious  con¬ 
sumers  ...  an  effective  buying  income  of  $315,- 
505,000*  in  Stark  County  alone  .  .  .  plus  the 
buying  power  of  one  of  Ohio’s  richset  farm  areas. 

•  A  STABILIZED  MARKET  —  173  diversified  industries 
and  an  annual  farm  income  of  9  million  dollars 
keep  sales  at  a  constant  high. 

•  A  ONE  NEWSPAPER  MARKET  —  The  Canton  Reposi- 
tory  is  99.3%  home  delivered  in  the  city  zone  .  ,  . 
88.9%  home  delivered  throughout  Stark  County. 
It’s  the  ideal  newspaper  for  a  test  campaign. 

*1947  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


editor  & 


FEDERAL  LAWS 


New  Edicts  Jostle 
Publishers*  Elbows 


BUSY  at  their  desks  and.  per¬ 
haps,  convinced  that  at  last 
they  have  the  final  word  on  how 
to  go  ahead,  publishers  find 
their  first  efforts  in  the  postwar 
era  must  be  constantly  tempered 
according  to  which  way  the  Fed¬ 
eral  wind  blows. 

For  instance,  having  won  in 
Florida  a  decision  that  upheld 
the  legality  of  the  editorial  pen 
the  fight  had  to  be  won  all  over 
again  in  Texas.  And,  editors 
still  have  to  beg  the  right  of 
examining  public  records. 

These  and  other  questions, 
such  as  how  to  define  an  “em¬ 
ploye”  or  the  effect  of  alcoholic 
beverage — at  least,  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  are  the  subject  of  a  report 
made  to  ANPA.  Text  follows: 

THE  period  since  the  last  con¬ 
vention  has  been  an  active  one 
so  far  as  legislative  develop¬ 
ments  are  concerned,  and  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  keep 
members  informed  promptly 
through  the  Federal  Laws  Bulle¬ 
tins.  For  those  members  which 
have  followed  developments  in 
the  legislative  field  through  the 
bulletins,  a  report  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  hardly  necessary.  Your 
committee  will,  however,  touch 
briefly,  on  the  highlights  of  some 
of  the  legislative  proposals  that 
have  been  made  and  report  on 
the  present  status  of  such  pro¬ 
posals. 

Labor-Management  Relations  Act 

The  Labor-Management  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  ( Taft-Hartley  Act)  be¬ 
came  a  law  June  23,  1947,  having 
been  passed  over  the  President’s 
veto.  Members  are  familiar 
with  developments  since  Aug. 
22,  1947,  the  effective  date  of  a 
part  of  the  Act.  ANPA  General 
Counsel  will  report  at  length  to 
a  later  session  on  the  litigation 
now  pending  under  this  law. 

Proposed  Revision  in  Definition  of 
"Employee"  Under  Social 
Security  Act 

On  Nov.  27.  1947  the  Federal 
Register  carried  definitions  of 
“employee”  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  pro¬ 
posed  to  promulgate  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  collecting  taxes  on  em¬ 
ployees  under  the  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Act.  These  proposed  revised 
definitions  entirely  ignored  the 
long-e.stablished  master  -  servant 
relationship  of  employer  and 
employee  and  instead  proposed 
to  set  up  standards  under  which 
practically  every  presently  oper¬ 
ating  independent  contractor  in 
the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  declared  an  em¬ 
ployee  for  Social  Security  tax 
purposes. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  stated  his  proposed  def¬ 
initions  were  required  in  the 
light  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
defining  employee. 

Protests  were  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  and  the  defini¬ 
tions  were  postponed  pending 


investigation  by  the  Congress. 
Among  the  protests  filed  was  in¬ 
cluded  statement  by  the  ANPA 
that  the  proposed  definitions 
went  far  beyond  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  enacting  this 
legislation,  and  that  if  changes 
were  to  be  made  they  should  be 
made  by  legislative  and  not  by 
administrative  or  bureaucratic 
action. 

Rep.  Gearhart  (Calif.)  intro¬ 
duced  a  Resolution.  H.  J.  Res. 
296,  to  preserve  the  status  quo; 
the  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
House  Feb.  27  and  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  which  held  hearings  April  1 
and  2. 

If  this  measure  or  similar  leg¬ 
islation  does  not  pass  publishers 
may  expect  to  see  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau's  proposed  def¬ 
initions  become  effective,  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
that  they  represent  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  independent  con¬ 
tractor  status  of  newspaper  car¬ 
riers,  of  newspaper  boys,  news¬ 
paper  deliverers  and  distribu¬ 
tors.  truckers  of  newsprint,  col¬ 
umnists  and  feature  writers,  cor¬ 
respondents,  and  any  other  indi¬ 
vidual’s  operations  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  one  or  more  news¬ 
papers  during  the  period  the 
contracted  service  is  being  per¬ 
formed.  Relationships  between 
writers,  artists  and  syndicates 
may  also  be  affected  by  some  of 
the  provisions  in  these  defini¬ 
tions. 

Bill  to  Exempt  News  Vondorg 

Ren.  Gearhart  also  introduced 
bill  H.  R.  5052.  specifically  ex¬ 
empting  from  the  provision  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  certain 
vendors  of  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Similar  legislation 
passed  the  Congress  during  the 
summer  of  1947  but  was  vetoed 
by  the  President.  The  present 
measure  passed  the  House  and 
Senate  and  was  vetoed  again  by 
the  President.  The  House  on 
April  14  by  a  vote  of  307  to  28 
overrode  the  President’s  veto. 
The  Senate  has  not  yet  acted. 
Wage-Hour  Definitions  of  "White 

Collar"  Workers  Subject  of 
Hearing 

Hearings  were  held  Jan.  13 ; 
before  the  Wage  Hour  Adminis-  i 
trator  on  definitions  of  “white ! 
collar”  workers  and  the  ANPA ' 
filed  a  brief  which  was  sub-  j 
mitted  by  General  Manager 
Cranston  Williams.  The  text  of  j 
that  brief  is  too  lengthy  to  out-  i 
line  in  this  report.  It  outlined 
the  necessity  of  redefining  the , 
terms  “executive,”  “administra- 1 
tive,”  “professional.”  “local  re- ' 
tailing  capacity,  and  “outside 
salesman’  as  those  terms  are : 
used  in  Section  13  (a)  ( 1 )  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

No  change  has  been  made  in 
the  definitions  by  the  Wage  Hour 
Administrator  since  that  hear¬ 
ing  was  held  and  there  is  no  rea- 1 
son  to  believe  that  action  will  be 


taken  in  the  near  future.  How¬ 
ever,  the  ANPA  is  on  record 
with  an  expression  of  its  views. 

Advertising  of  Alcoholic 

BeveragM 

Since  repeal  of  Prohibition 
there  have  been  efforts  on  the 
part  of  those  who  regarded  Pro¬ 
hibition  as  a  “Noble  Experi¬ 
ment”  to  restrict  the  advertising 
of  liquor.  The  position  the 
ANPA  has  taken  and  has  ex¬ 
pressed  to  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittees  considering  legislation  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  is  that  the  sale  of 
liquor  was  made  legal  by  repeal 
of  the  18th  Amendment,  and  that 
if  the  Congress  has  the  right  to 
declare  the  advertising  of  liquor 
illegal  it  also  has  the  power  to 
declare  the  advertising  of  all 
other  commodities  illegal.  It  is 
the  belief  of  your  committee  that 
it  does  not  He  within  the  pur¬ 
view  of  the  Congress  to  prohibit 
the  advertising  of  any  product 
or  commodity  which  may  be  le¬ 
gally  bought  or  sold.  The  ANPA 
also  believes  that  it  is  not  with¬ 
in  the  function  of  the  Congress 
to  attempt  to  interfere  again 
with  the  right  of  the  states  to 
determine  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  the  purchase, 
sale  and  advertising  of  liquor 
shall  be  legal  within  their  bor¬ 
ders. 

Hearings  were  held  May  12, 
1947  on  this  legislation,  and  fur¬ 
ther  hearings  are  scheduled  to 
begin  April  21.  1948.  To  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  hearing  starting 
April  21  is  Bill  S.  2352  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Reed  (Kan.)  which  seeks 
to  regulate  and  prohibit  liquor 
advertising  through  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Senator 
Reed’s  bill  would  define  as  a 
misleading  advertisement,  sub¬ 
ject  to  FTC  jurisdiction,  liquor 
advertising  in  which  representa¬ 
tions  are  made  or  suggested  by 
statement,  words,  design,  device, 
sound  or  any  combination  there¬ 
of.  that  the  use  of  such  alcoholic 
beverage  is  beneficial  to  health 
or  contributes  to  physical  up¬ 
building;  will  increase  social  or 
business  standing  or  prestige;  or 
is  traditional  in  American  family 
life  or  is  or  should  be  a  part  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  American 
home.  At  the  April  21  hearing 
the  ANPA  has  taken  the  same 
position  as  previously  outlined, 
that  it  does  not  lie  within  the 
purview  of  Congress  to  regulate 
and  prohibit  the  advertising  of  a 


commodity  or  product  to  pur¬ 
chase  or  sale  of  which  is  legal, 
and  that  present  powers  over 
labeling  descriptions,  etc.,  should 
remain  in  the  Treasury  Depart 
ment. 

Efforts  to  Increase  Minimum 
Wage  Law 

Efforts  continue  to  increase 
the  minimum  hourly  wage  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
and  Congressional  Committees 
have  been  holding  extensive 
hearings  on  this  and  other 
phases  of  this  legislation.  The 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Con 
tracts  Division  has  been  advocat 
ing  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  to  75c  an  hour,  and  nu 
merous  bills  have  been  intro^ 
duced  providing  for  increases  in 
varying  amounts. 

Hearings  began  April  19  be 
fore  a  sub  committee  of  the  Sen 
ate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  on  bills  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  in 
eluding  a  bill  by  Senator  Ball 
(Minn.),  S.  2386  providing  for 
an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  from  40  to  60c  an  hour 
with  reestablishment  of  indus 
try  committees  which  will  be 
empowered  to  alter  the  rate  ac 
cording  to  standards  prescribed 
in  the  act  upward  to  70c  or 
downward  to  50c  an  hour.  Sen 
ator  Ball’s  bill  also  defines  "reg 
ular  rate  of  pay,”  which  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  does  not 
do. 

Out  of  this  failure  to  define 
“regular  rate  of  pay”  there  are 
a  number  of  cases  where  efforts 
have  been  made  to  collect  over 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  Oregonian  goes  with  the  Oregon  Market! 


When  planners  of  effective  advertising  think  of 
selling  the  $2  billion  Oregon  Market,  they 
automatically  think  of  its  dominant  medium, 
The  Oregonian.  Having  held  its  position  of 
influential  leadership  for  almost  100  years. 
The  Oregonian  progresses  with  its  Market — 
Oregon’s  39.2%  population  growth  since  1940* 
is  more  than  matched  by  The  Oregonian’s  daily 
circulation  increase  of  54.5%  in  the  same 
period.  When  YOU  think  of  the 
dynamic  Oregon  Market  think  of 
THE  OREGONIAN! 


Ill  Circulation:  Daily  &  Sunday 

FIRST  In  Coverage:  Family  &  Market 

In  Influence:  Editorial  &  Advertising 


Oregonian 


PORTLAND.  OREGON 


The  Great  Newspaper  of  the  Wesf 


Second  highest  in- 


REfRESENTEO  NATIONAllY  BY  MOIONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT  INC. 
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Newspapers 


The  blue-chip  advertisers  of  this  country— those 
whose  appropriations  hit  a  million  or  more — have  one 
thing  in  common. 

They  buy  multiple-market  coverage.  And,  not  in¬ 
frequently,  they’re  accustomed  to  buying  media  in  a 
^package”. 

•Basically,  from  the  buyers’  standpoint,  that’s  why 
Metropolitan  Group  has  poured  more  than  a  hundred 
million  dollars  of  revenue  into  its  member  papers’ 
treasuries  during  the  past  sixteen  years. 

For  in  Metropolitan’s  Sunday  Gravure  Magazine 
Group  and  Sunday  Color  Comics  Group,  blue-chip 
advertisers  find  ready  and  orderly  access  to  the  na¬ 
tional  market — or  to  huge  sections  of  it— in  a  way  that 
assures  both  intense  and  economical  coverage. 


Through  Metropolitan  Group,  these  advertisers  can 
buy  a  pattern  of  national  coverage — a  pattern  easily 
demonstrated  as  both  comprehensive  and  effective  in 
producing  sales  at  low  cost. 

These  advertisers  are  contacted  by  a  mature,  com¬ 
petent  staff — with  an  experience  of  many  years  in 
compiling  and  making  available  the  market  informa¬ 
tion  top  management  requires  for  the  solution  of  its 
own  sales  problems. 

And  backing  the  efforts  of  this  staff  is  a  steady  and 
consistent  advertising  campaign  running  in  large  space 
— newspaper  space — in  cities  from  which  approxi¬ 
mately  ninety  per  cent  of  all  national  advertising 
originates. 

Have  you  heard  the  whole  Metropolitan  Group 
story  lately? 
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. . .  and  blue-chip  advertisers 


ATLANTA  JOURNAL* 
BALTIMORE  SUN* 

BOSTON  GLOBE* 

BOSTON  HERALD* 

BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS* 
CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
CHICAGO  SUN  A  TIMES 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE* 
CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER* 
QEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER* 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
DALLAS  NEWS 
DES  MOINES  REGISTER* 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS* 
DETROIT  NEWS* 

FRESNO  BEE 


HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR* 

LONG  BEACH  PRESS-TELEGRAM 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES* 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL* 
MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE* 

NEW  ORLEANS  nMES-PICATUNE 
NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
NEW  YORK  NEWS* 

OAKLAND  TRIBUNE 
OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER* 
PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC 
PITTSBURGH  PRESS* 

PORTLAND  OREGON  JOURNAL 
PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL* 


ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  A  CHRONICLE  . 
SACRAMENTO  BEE  (Sol.) 

SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 
SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 
SAN  DIEGO  UNION 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
SEATTLE  TIMES* 

SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
SPRINGFIELD  REPUBUCAN* 

ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT* 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH* 

ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS* 

SYRACUSE  POST-STANDARD* 

TACOMA  NEWS  TRIBUNE 
WASHINGTON  POST 
WASHINGTON  STAR* 


*SuitdaY  Comict  In  all  papers/  Sunday  Grown  Magaimat  in  popart  morienJ  wM  atlaritk. 


Metropolitan  Group 


Sunday  Gravure  Magazines  Sunday  /  Color  Comics 

THE  NATIONAL  NETWORK  OF  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  ANI^-'^UNDAY  COMICS 
SECTIONS.  INDEPENDENTLY  PUBLISHED  AND  <^<^LLY  EDITE^  FOR 


UP  TO  19,000.000  FAMILIES— COAST  TO  COAST 


NEW 
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MECH.  CONFERENCE 

Conference  Set 
For  Pittsburgh 
July  19  21 

Industrial  relations  wili  be  a 
special  feature  of  the  Twentieth 
Mechanical  Conference  to  be 
held  at  Pittsburgh,  July  19-21, 
an  ANPA  committee  has  re 
ported  to  membership. 

To  improve  the  scheduling  of 
events  and  exhibits  a  special 
program  committee  assisted.  The 
full  report  follows: 

THE  Nineteenth  Mechanical 

Conference  was  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  June  9-10  and  11,  1947 
with  an  attendance  of  1.168. 
which  far  exceeded  all  previous 
records. 

Many  in  attendance  at  this 
conference  were  honored  as  “old 
timers”  having  attended  the  first 
conference  in  Harrisburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  1926  and  having  an 
unbroken  record  of  attendance 
through  the  twenty-one  years. 

ITie  Mechanical  Committee 
had  given  its  best  possible  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  1947  program.  How¬ 
ever  some  criticism  of  it  was 
heard.  In  order  to  assure  the 
best  possible  conference  for 
1948.  a  Program  Committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  ^win  Evers  of  the 
St.  Louia  Globe-Democrat,  chair¬ 
man:  John  J.  Shea  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers:  Maurice  A.  Hagen 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
John  W.  Park,  Chicago  Tribune 
and  T.  A.  Corcoran  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier -Journal  &  Times, 
was  appointed  early  in  the  fall 
of  1947. 

With  the  aid  of  the  entire  Me¬ 
chanical  Committee  the  1948 
Program  Committee  has  spent 
much  time  and  effort  to  assure 
the  best  possible  program  for 
the  twentieth  conference,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  William  Penn 
Hotel.  Pittsburgh,  on  July  19-20 
and  21. 

A  feature  of  the  conference 
will  be  the  Monday  sessions 
which  will  be  given  over  entire¬ 
ly  to  Industrial  Relations.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  that  this 
subject  will  be  discussed  at  a 
Mechanical  Conference.  TTie 
Program  Conrunittee  has  secured 
a  number  of  noted  speakers  who 
will  be  well  worth  hearing. 
Other  subjects  to  be  discussed 
will  be  research,  stereotyping, 
pressroom  management,  engrav¬ 
ing,  advertising  deadlines  and 
other  allied  subjects. 

About  fifty  manufacturers  ex¬ 
hibited  the  newest  in  newspaper 
materials  and  machinery  at  the 
Chicago  Conference.  Again  at 
Pittsburgh  the  committee  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  exhibition  space,  so 
that  all  manufacturers  may  be 
accommodated. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the 
Chicago  Conference  were  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  presence  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Howe  and  he  has  agreed  to 
be  with  us  at  Pittsburgh. 

All  publishers  are  urged  to 
send  as  many  representatives  as 
possible  to  this  conference. 

llie  chairman  wants  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
sixteen  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  who  have  given  so  much  of 
their  time  to  the  committees’  af¬ 


fairs  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Many  meetings  have 
been  held  and  on  almost  every 
occasion  the  attendance  was 

100"o, 

J.  L.  STACKHOUSE, 
Chairman 

William  Baumrucker,  Jr. 
John  L.  Blake 

A.  H.  Burns 

T.  A.  Corcoran 
Ralph  R.  Cranmer 
Edwin  H.  Evers 
W.  L.  Fanning 

B.  F.  Garrity 
M.  A.  Hagan 
R.  E.  Lent 

W.  B.  Pape 
John  W.  Park 

C.  H.  Ruth 
Fred  W.  Schaub 
J.  J.  Shea 
Russell  S.  Stratton 

Hoe  &  Co.  Holds 
Big  Backorder 

Unfilled  orders  approximate 
$30,000,000,  “sufficient  normally 
to  require  at  least  two  more 
years  of  capacity  operations,” 
Joseph  L.  Auer,  president  of  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  told  stockholders  in 
the  annual  report,  recently. 

Auer  was  elected  as  a  Class 
“A”  director  to  fill  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Albert  C.  Simmonds.  Jr.  The 
voting  for  Class  “A”  directors 
resulted  in  the  re-election  of 
Harry  K.  Barr  and  Vandiver 
Brown,  management  nominees, 
and  the  addition  to  the  board 
of  John  Kadel,  all  for  terms  of 
three  years. 

Thornton  C.  MIcCune  and  Har¬ 
old  W.  Danser  were  re-elected  to 
represent  common  stock  for  one 
year. 

“Your  management  has  not 
permitted  the  regrettable  proxy 
contest  to  seriously  interfere 
with  the  normal  functions  of  the 
company,”  the  report  also  said. 

“Our  shipments  in  the  first 
six  nrranths  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  approximated  $7,800,000 
compared  with  $6,198,000  in  the 
same  period  of  the  preening 
fiscal  year.  Net  profits,  after 
estimated  taxes,  for  the  six 
months  ended  March  31.  1948, 
are  estimated  to  be  over  $825,000 
compared  with  $767,000  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  1947 
fiscal  year. 

Big  Installations  Made 

“Important  press  deliveries 
during  the  past  six  months  in¬ 
cluded  an  octuple  newspaper 
press  to  the  Boston  Globe;  a  26- 
cylinder  newspaper  color  press 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  a  16- 
unit  rotogravure  press,  a  10- 
unit  rotogravure  press,  and  a  22- 
unit  newspaper  press  all  to  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  a  double 
octuple  newspaper  press  to  the 
Tulsa  World;  an  octuple  news¬ 
paper  press  to  the  Portland 
Press-Herald;  and  a  4-unlt  roto¬ 
gravure  press  to  R.  R.  Donnelley 
&  Sons  Co. 

Auer  also  reported  that  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  company's  request 
for  tenders  of  its  B  stock  for  re¬ 
tirement,  750  lots  were  offered 
by  454  holders,  of  which  71 
blocks  were  bought  up  to  $10.75 
per  share. 

In  a  previous  announcement  it 
was  stated  retirement  was  being 
effected  at  $9,115  per  share. 


Federal  Laws 
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time  on  overtime,  a  practice 
which  the  defining  of  “regular 
rate  of  pay”  will  stop. 

Corpus  Christi  Contempt  Case 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  May  19,  1947, 
reversed  the  decision  of  a  lower 
court  declaring  the  publisher, 
the  managing  editor  and  a  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times  guilty  of 
contempt  of  court  for  publishing 
news  accounts  of  and  an  edi¬ 
torial  commenting  on  the  trial 
of  a  civil  case  in  that  court.  The 
decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  in  this  case,  in  effect  re¬ 
affirmed  the  holding  of  the  Court 
in  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  and  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  contempt  cases  that  a 
court  cannot  summarily  punish 
a  newspaper  for  contempt  for 
publishing  articles  commenting 
on  a  pending  case  unless  such 
comment  constitutes  a  clear  and 
present  danger,  not  just  a  ten 
dency  to  create  such  a  danger  to 
the  administration  of  justice. 
The  ANPA  intervened  in  this 
case  as  amicus  curiae. 

Right  of  Newspopers  to  Public 
Records 

The  ANPA  intervened  as 
amicus  curiae  in  a  case  before 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap 
peals  in  Boston  involving  the 
right  of  a  newspaper  to  inspect 
public  records.  This  case  arose 


through  refusal  of  the  Auditor 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  permit  inspec¬ 
tion  of  records  by  the  Puerto 
Rico  newspaper,  El  Imparci^ 
Brief  was  filed  by  ANPA  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel.  Decision  has  not 
been  handed  down. 

Conclusion 

The  above  are  only  highlights 
of  some  of  the  more  importanf 
matters  which  have  been  r^ 
ported  promptly  and  accuratdy 
in  the  Federal  Laws  Bulletins. 
Your  committee  would  like  to 
recommend  to  all  publishers  I 
that  they  follow  carefully  these 
bulletins  as  they  are  issued  I 
They  contain  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  about  our  business  and  leg. 
islative  as  well  as  judicial 
threats  thereto.  Without  at  any 
time  recommending  the  action 
that  should  or  could  be  taken  by 
individual  publishers,  these  bul¬ 
letins  endeavor  to  point  out  the 
trend  in  legislation  and  the  spe¬ 
cific  legislation  which  is  bemg 
given  consideration,  as  well  as 
the  issues  in  matters  before  the 
courts.  Further  details  about 
any  item  contained  in  the  bulle¬ 
tins  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  ANPA  general  manager. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  HALE  STEINMAN, 
Chairman 

Raymond  B.  Bottom 
Amon  G.  Carter 
James  H.  Darcey 
John  D.  Ewing 
J.  F.  Fitzpatrick 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky 
H.  V.  Jenkins 
Verne  E.  Joy 
Robert  L.  Smith 


The  Hill  Humor  Page 
Justice  Stories 
^  Weekly  Crime  Stories 
^  Horoscopes 
^  Handwrding'Analyses 
^  New  York  Society 
^  Weekly  Science  Articles 
^  Investors  Guide 
^  Editorial  Cartoons 
^  For  Men  Only  (Cookery] 
Book  Reviews 
A  Maps 
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Post-war  Pangs  Affect  Transport 


Rail,  Trucks,  Boats  and  Planes  Vie 
For  Rote  Advantage;  Accidents  Less 


NUMEROUS  proceedings  before 

the  ICC  resulted  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  rate  increase  of  20%  on 
the  shipment  of  newsprint,  after 
carriers  had  asked  for  38%  in 
Southern  and  Western  regions 
and  41%  in  the  East.  A  perma¬ 
nent  increase  of  not  more  than 
25%  above  Jan.  1,  1947  rates  is 
expected,  the  traffic  department 
of  ANPA  reported. 

Rates  went  up  on  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  shipment  and  remained 
the  same  on  baggage  car  service. 
Newspapers  were  not  heard  on 
the  first  service  and  the  carriers 
made  no  bid  for  increases  in  the 
second  instance. 

The  traffic  department’s  rami¬ 
fied  activity  included  a  victory 
In  the  safe-driving  campaign.  Ac¬ 
cidents  per  100,000  miles  were 
cut  from  2.37  in  1946  to  2.27  in 
1947. 

The  complete  report  follows: 

THE  Traffic  Department  sub¬ 
mits  its  22nd  annual  report 
covering  the  principal  activities 
for  the  year  since  the  1947 
meeting. 

All  fields  of  transportation 
continue  to  be  subject  to  post¬ 
war  reconstruction  processes 
which  resulted  In  making  the 
past  year  one  of  the  most  active. 

We  participated  in  nation¬ 
wide,  as  well  as  sectional,  rate 
hearings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  rate¬ 
making  committees  which  dealt 
with  the  rates,  rules  and  charges 
for  the  transportation  of  news¬ 
print  paper,  paper  winding 
cores,  newspapers,  newspaper 
supplements  and  printing  ma¬ 
chinery.  Check  has  been  kept 
on  the  supply  of  box  cars  for 
newsprint  loading.  The  safe¬ 
driving  campaign  has  increased 
in  scope.  A  large  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  for  information  on  all 
types  of  transportation  problems 
refiecting  serious  and  often  the 
sudden  circumstances  arising 


from  constantly  mounting  trans¬ 
portation  costs  have  been  an¬ 
swered. 

Railroads 

The  Traffic  Committee’s  pre¬ 
diction  in  the  1947  annual  re¬ 
port  that  the  railroads  were  lay¬ 
ing  the  groundwork  for  further 
freight  rate  increases  has  been 
borne  out  by  subsequent  events. 
’The  Canadian  railroads’  case  for 
substantial  freight  rate  increases 
has  been  completed  and  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Board  of  Transport 
Commissioners  for  Canada  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  near  future.  News¬ 
print  rates  are  included. 

The  United  States  railroads 
were  granted  an  interim  freight 
rate  increase  of  20%  on  many 
commodities,  including  news¬ 
print  paper,  pending  a  decision 
by  the  ICC  of  the  issues  in  Ex 
Parte  166  in  which  the  railroads 
seek  permanent  increases  of 
41%  in  Eastern  territory  and 
38%  in  Southern  and  Western 
territories. 

The  three  important  problems 
facing  the  railroads  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  are  ( 1 )  maintaining  the 
present  high  volume  of  traffic 
movement;  (2)  improving  the 
supply  of  rolling  stock  and  mo¬ 
tive  power;  and  (3)  making  up 
deferred  right-of-way  mainte¬ 
nance. 

Unless  new  wage  increases  are 
granted  to  operating  employes, 
it  is  not  expected  that  the  car¬ 
riers  will  seek  any  further  in¬ 
creases  in  freight  rates  within 
the  near  future. 

’The  high  rate  of  freight  car 
obsolesence  continues.  New  car 
replacements  were  accelerated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  but 
are  again  declining  due  to  steel 
shortages.  An  intensive  drive 
by  the  ANPA  during  the  second 
half  of  1947  revitalized  the  Am¬ 
erican  Railway  Car  Institute, 
thus  contributing  materially  we 
believe  to  an  overall  step  up  in 
new  freight  car  production. 

Intercoastal  and  coastwise 


H.  EARLE  RUNION 

ANNOUNCES  THE  OPENING  OF  THE 

H.  Earle  Runlon  Production  Engineering  Co. 

REetSTERED  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS 

SPECIAiraNG  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  INDUSTRIES 

Plant  Layout  •  Production  Planning  and  Control 

Production  Analysis  •  Work  Methods  Improvamants 
Work  Parformanca  Standardization  *  Job  Evaluation 
Cost  Control 

COMPLETE  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 

Plaasa  Address  Inquiries  to 

2340  GRINSTEAD  DRIVE  LOUISVILLE  4.  KENTUCKY 
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American  shipping  continues  in 
the  doldrums.  Many  former 
coastwise  carriers  have  failed  to 
enter  the  trade.  The  number  of 
lines  engaged  in  intercoastal 
trade  has  also  declined.  High 
operating  costs,  with  alleged  in¬ 
ability  to  meet  rail  competition, 
are  given  as  reasons.  Inland 
waterway  carrier  operation  held 
its  own.  It  is  reported  that  for 
1948  there  will  be  an  upswing 
in  foreign  shipping  to  United 
States  ports.  Canadian  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  are  re¬ 
ported  seeking  charter  bottoms 
to  move  a  heavy  volume  of  ton¬ 
nage  via  water  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  principally  because  of 
the  threat  of  heavy  rate  in¬ 
creases  on  international  rail 
shipments.  Reports  are  that 
some  1,000,000  tons  will  move 
via  water  during  1948. 

Motor  Trucks 

The  motor  truck  transporta¬ 
tion  industry  throughout  the 
United  States  continues  to  en¬ 
joy  one  of  its  greatest  periods 
of  prosperity.  Common  and 
contract  motor  carriers  protect¬ 
ed  by  ICC  regulations  have  been 
successful  in  convincing  the  reg¬ 


ulatory  authority  that  whatever 
increases  are  granted  to  the 
railroads  should  be  extended  to 
cover  their  operations. 

Air  Transportation 
Effort  of  the  scheduled  air 
lines  to  meet  the  effects  of  non- 
scheduled  competition  for  the 
transportation  of  air  cargo  hai 
resulted  in  a  rate  war.  The  en¬ 
tire  rate  structure  is  now  under 
investigation  by  CAB.  Rates  on 
newspapers  are  involved,  and 
the  department  is  participating 
The  principal  highlights  of 
the  activities  during  the  year 
follow: 

Empty  Box  Car  Situation 
The  box  car  shortage  contin¬ 
ues  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Adequate  relief  is 
not  ermected  until  1950.  Severe 
cold  in  Eastern  Canada  and 
heavy  snows  in  the  Eastern 
United  States  during  the  past 
winter  resulted  in  a  box  car  I 
shortage  for  the  third  successive 
year.  Inability  to  obtain  prompt  { 
return  of  Canadian  equipment 
from  the  United  States  and  ^e  • 
necessity  of  moving  export  j 
traffic  long  distances  across  Can-  | 
(Continued  on  page  62)  i 
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DEPTH  OF 
PENETRATION 

is  essential  in  building  sales  soundly 


News,  Advertising, 
Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


Mere  coverage  of  a  market  is  one 
thing  —  penetration  to  the  very 
center  of  the  buying  impulse  is  quite 
another.  It  not  only  effects  an  initial 
sale,  it  builds  continuing  demand. 
When  you  advertise  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  you  are  sure 
that  your  message  is  reaching  the 
special  interests  and  inclinations  of 
its  readers. 

This  friendly,  fearless  interna¬ 
tional  daily  newspaper  has  a  reader- 
ship  of  much  better  than  average 
"spendable  income”  —  spendable 
for  the  good  things  of  life.  Important, 


too,  is  the  fact  retail  stores  repeated¬ 
ly  tell  us  that  our  readers  —  beyond 
all  other  customers  —  ask  for  na¬ 
tional-brand  merchandise  by  name. 
They  show  an  active  interest  in 
products  they  have  seen  advertised 
in  their  favorite  newspaper. 

Try  the  stimulus  of  a  planned  pro¬ 
gram  of  MONITOR  advertising.  We 
will  gladly  submit  a  proposal  tailor- 
made  to  the  requirements  of  your 
business. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, 

One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts. 


SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION,  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE  ADVERTISER 
SAYS :  “/  could  write  a  daily  testimonial  letter,  going  back  over  thirty 
years,  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  advertising  in  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Your  readers  are  most  responsive  and,  judging  from  their 
letters,  intelligent,  thorough  readers  oj  your  paper." 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 

An  International  Dally  Newspaper 


listen  every  Tuesday  night  to 

"THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS" 
with  Erwin  D.  Canhom,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  500  Fifth  Avenue 

CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

DETROIT:  3*101  General  Motors  Building 

KANSAS  CITY;  1002  Walnut  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  625  Market  Street 

LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 

SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Building 

PARIS;  56  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 

LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 

GENEVA:  28  Rue  du  Cendrier 
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isr  O  W  A  S  O  U  X  H  ^ 
OF  THE  WALL  S 


NATIONAL  EDITION  BECOMES  THE  COMBINATION  OF  | 
EASTERN,  PACIFIC  COAST  AND  SOUTHWEST  EDITIONS  | 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  will  now  be  published  daily  in  three  cities— New  York,  San 
Francisco  and  Dallas  (*)  — for  fast  coast-to<oast  distribution.  Also  regional  mailings  will 
be  made  following  air-freight  delivery  from  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Denver, 
Portland,  San  Diego  and  Seattle  (•).  More  than  80%  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  subscribers 
will  receive  first  day  delivery. 


THE  WALL  STREETjJ 
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The  new  Southwest  Edition  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  starts  publi¬ 
cation  in  Dallas,  Texas,  on  May  3rd. 

You  can  be  sure  of  this  new  edition, 
because  its  formula  has  been  tried  and 
proved. 

It  will  serve  the  great  Southwest 
with  first-day  delivery— bring  complete 
reporting  and  interpretation  of  both 
national  and  regional  business  news  to 
9V2  thriving,  growing  states. 

This  is  a  vital  area.  It  includes  1 5% 
of  our  buying  power— 17%  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation— 13%  of  our  national  income. 


Penetration  into  this  area  with  a 
regional  edition  will  give  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  even  greater  national 
coverage  of  large  and  small  business 
and  industry. 

This  only  national  business  daily, 
with  over  125,000  circulation— repre¬ 
sented  in  practically  every  county  in  the 
United  States— will  now  deliver  even 
more  decision-makers  than  ever. 

If  you  advertise  to  business  and 
industry.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
should  certainly  head  your  list. 
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PROVED  BEST  FOR  BUSINESS- 
THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  NOW  BRINGS 
THE  COUNTRY'S  FASTEST  GROWING  SECTION  IT'S  OWN  EDITION 

For  the  regional  business  or  distributor,  this  new  edition  offers  selective,  economical, 
one-publication-coverage  of  the  industrial  buying  power  of  the  Southwest. 

For  bonks,  investment  and  brokerage  firms,  it  provides  sure  contact  with  the  most 
logical  corporate  and  individual  prospects. 

For  quality  goods  advertising  and  better  retail  stores,  it  assures  a  concentrated  audi¬ 
ence  of  cosmopolitan  people  who  consistently  buy  the  best  of  everything. 

For  the  national  advertiser,  it  delivers  intensive  regional  penetration  of  a  rich  and 
growing  business  market. 


JOURNAL 


Delivers  More  Decision-Makers 
Per  Dollar 
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POSTAL 

P.  O.  Costs 
Higher  Rate 

COST  factors  in  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  operations  may  lead 
to  postage  rate  revisions,  and  in 
the  2nd  class  postage,  which  is 
right  where  publishers  live. 
This  much  was  indicated  in  the 
annual  report  of  ANPA  postal 
committee. 

The  committee  took  the  stand 
that  the  Post  Office  Department 
should  offer  its  service  on  a 
basis  comparable  to  what  could 
be  achiev^  by  private  agencies, 
and  not  expect  newspapers  to 
pay  what  would  amount  to  a 
subsidy.  The  report: 

SINCE  the  last  Convention 

there  have  been  no  increases 
in  second  class  postage  rates  but 
there  have  been  many  develop¬ 
ments  which  lead  to  the  thought 
that  postage  rate  revision  of 
some  sort  may  be  anticipated. 

Following  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  and  House  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Committee  in  the  spring  of 
1947,  at  which  the  ANPA  was 
represented  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Postal  Committee 
and  General  Counsel,  a  Resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  by  the  House 
providing  for  a  thorough  study 
and  investigation  of  the  postal 
service.  Rep.  Edward  H.  Rees 
(Kan.)  was  made  chairman  of 
the  investigating  committee.  It 
may  be  recalled  your  Commit¬ 
tee  made  several  recommen^- 
tlons  for  rate  study,  improve¬ 
ment  of  service,  extension  of 
facilities,  use  of  buses  and 
trucks,  etc. 

Subsequently  Chairman  Rees 
named  various  sub-committees 
to  handle  different  phases  of  the 
investigation  among  which  were 
a  sub-committee  on  Rate  Making 
Procedures,  on  Mechanization  of 
the  Postal  Service;  Railway  Mail 
Service;  Extension  of  the  Postal 
Service,  Post  Offices  and  Routes 
and  Improvements  of  Public 
Service,  and  Utilization  of  Truck 
Transport  in  the  Postal  Service. 
These  sub-committees  held  hear¬ 
ings  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  Chairman  of 
your  Postal  Committee,  follow¬ 
ing  appointment  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  under  Chairman  Rees, 
wrote  to  him  offering  to  supply 
any  information  about  second 
class  postage  for  newspapers 
which  the  Chairman  thought 
might  be  helpful  to  the  study 
being  undertaken.  The  investi¬ 
gation  has  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  no  report  has  been 
made  public  of  the  results  of  the 
investigation  or  the  conclusions 
reached. 

Record  P.  O.  Deficit 

However,  Rep.  S.  George  (N. 
Y.)  chairman  of  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee  on  Rate  Making  Proce¬ 
dures  has  introduced  two  bills 
in  the  House  both  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Rate  Mak¬ 
ing  Board  in  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  No  action  has  been 
taken  on  this  proposal. 

Meantime,  in  spite  of  an  an¬ 
ticipated  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
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year  ending  Jime  30,  1948,  the 
highest  in  history  for  the  Post 
Office  Department,  many  bills 
are  before  Congress  calling  for 
increased  pay  for  postal  work¬ 
ers,  and  otherwise  increasing 
operating  costs.  Some  of  these 
have  been  enacted  into  law. 

The  ANPA  has  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  before  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  that  newspapers  do  not 
object  to  paying  for  services 
comparable  to  those  rendered  by 
private  agencies  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  distribution,  rates 
which  are  also  comparable  to 
those  charged  by  private  agen¬ 
cies.  Newspapers  do  object 
strenuously,  however,  to  rates 
which  are  materially  higher  for 
services  which  are  less  efficient 
or ,  in  some  cases,  for  services 
which  are  actually  not  rendered 
by  the  Postal  Services. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties 
in  learning  the  actual  cost  to 
me  Post  Office  Department  of 
handling  various  classes  of  mail 
is  the  method  of  cost  accounting 
used.  Innumerable  cost  studies 
have  been  prepared  but  up  to 
now  each  of  them  has  been  pre¬ 
dicted  on  one  basic  factor;  allo¬ 
cating  the  cost  of  performing 
various  public  policy  services  to 
the  various  classes  of  mail  which 
pay  their  way.  The  only  way 
in  which  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  can  be  put  on  an  efficient 
basis,  in  the  estimation  of  your 
committee.  Is  to  start  with  a  cost 
study  based  on  practical  factors; 
first,  there  should  be  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  classes  of  mail  which 
are  required  to  pay  for  services 
and  the  classes  of  mail  which 
have  been  set  up  as  public  policy 
services,  such  as  free-in-county 
mail,  penalty  mail,  rural  free 
delivery,  franking,  etc.  There 
should  then  be  a  determination 
of  the  cost  of  operating  those 
services  which  pay  for  services 
rendered,  including  a  study  of 
the  reduction  in  cost  brought 
about  by  increased  volume. 

Coat  Study  Needed 
Such  a  study  would  provide 
the  only  fair  basis  for  establish¬ 
ing  rates  for  ALL  classes  of 
mail,  and  until  such  a  study  is 
made  rates  can  only  be  fixed  on 
a  hit  or  miss  basis  which  will 
require  paying-users  of  the  mall 
to  bear  the  cost  of  services  for 
which  they  are  not  responsible 
and  for  which  they  receive  no 
benefit. 

We  hope  that  as  a  result  of 
the  consideration  now  being 
given  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  operations  there  will 
emerge  a  real  study  of  operat¬ 
ing  costs,  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  cost  of  oerformlng  pub¬ 
lic  policy  services  established 
bv  Congressional  action. 
Newspaper  Is  Perishable  Product 
Your  Committee  also  hopes 
that  some  recommendations  will 
come  from  the  Committee  for 
improving  and  modernizing  the 
service,  and  expending  distribu¬ 
tion.  This  is  particularly  Im- 


Toui  of  Canada 
Set  ioi  Editois 

Toronto,  Can.  —  Tentative 
plans  for  the  seventh  Imperial 
Press  Conference,  in  Canada  in 
1950,  were  announced  this  week 
by  a  committee  of  the  Canadian 
section  of  the  Empire  Prest 
Union. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  con¬ 
ference  in  Ottawa  June  28-30, 
and  to  precede  and  follow  it 
with  a  tour  of  Canada  lasting 
about  six  weeks.  On  the  tour 
some  60  delegates  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  Colonies  will  visit 
all  provinces. 


portant  to  newspapers  as  users 
of  second  class  mail.  Newspap¬ 
ers  are  one  of  the  most  perish¬ 
able  of  all  commodities.  News¬ 
papers  sell  at  anywhere  from 
three  to  fifteen  cents  for  a  few 
ounces  when  they  are  first  is¬ 
sued.  Next  day  they  sell  at 
something  like  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  cents  for  100  pounds.  News¬ 
papers  when  first  issued  consist 
of  live  news  of  intense  interest 
to  their  reading  public.  All  too 
soon  they  become  so  much  waste 
paper.  They  must  have  rapid, 
dependable  distribution  if  they 
are  to  be  of  full  value  to  their 
readers. 

If  private  agencies  can  per¬ 
form  this  required  dependable 
and  rapid  distribution  service  at 
fair  prices,  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  ^ould  be  so  reorgan¬ 
ized  as  to  do  the  same  thing — 
and  if  the  Department  fails  to 


recognize  this  need,  then  volume 
will  continue  to  decrease  as  it 
has  since  1920,  and  what  second 
class  mail  is  handled  must  of 
necessity  be  handled  at  increas¬ 
ing  cost. 

It  is  the  hope  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee  in  submitting  this  report 
that  publishers  will  give  some 
consideration  to  the  problems 
raised  and  will  make  known 
their  views  to  their  Congress¬ 
men  generally,  and  more  im¬ 
portant,  to  the  Congressmen  who 
are  now  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  study  into  Post  Office 
costs  and  operations. 

J.  L.  Horne, 
Chairman. 

O.  G.  Andrews 

M.  J.  Frey 

J.  D.  Funk 

E.  K.  Gaylord 

Shields  Johnson 

Walter  W.  Krebs 

Roy  D.  Moore 

Harlan  G.  Palmer 

Fred  Schilplin 

Franklin  D.  Schurz 

Ernest  P.  Schwartz  1 

Fred  B.  Wachs 

Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr. 

■ 

W.  L.  R.  Wurts  Dies; 
'Dean'  in  New  Jersey 

Newark,  N.  J. — William  L.  R. 
Wurts.  who  spent  59  years  in 
newspaper  work  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  died  April  9  at 
Paterson.  He  had  long  been 
identified  as  the  dean  of  New 
Jersey  newspapermen.  He  re¬ 
tired  in  1937  from  the  Newark 
Star-Eagle,  which  he  had  Joined 
in  1911. 


The  scon  "IDEAL" 

Curved  Plate  Routing  Machine 

Double  bearing  spindle  for  rigidity  and  long  life 
Modern  Design — strong,  but  light  weight,  per¬ 
mitting  easy  movement  of  Router  Head  and 
Cylinder 

Motor  mounted  on  back  of  spindle  carriage  allows 
operator  to  concentrate  on  work  without  distrac¬ 
tion  of  speeding  motor 

Write  for  Booklet 

WAITER  scon  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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COMICS... 
TWICE  AS 
MANY  PAGES 


An  even  larger 
array  of  amusing, 
exciting,  romantio 
entertainment. 


Now  AN  EVEN  BETTER  BUY 


Boston's  best  morning  newspaper  buy  is  now  an  even 
better  buy  on  Sundays.  New  features  . . .  expanding 
already-popular  favorites  .  .  .  now  deal  an  even 
more  powerful  impact  of  Sunday  readership  and 


through-the-week  salesmanship. 


BEST  SELLER... DAILY 


a'  .  Sev<  . 


New  England's  largest  standard  size  daily  newspaper, 
with  423,774  net  paid  Monday  through  Friday,* 
already  leads  the  circulation  parade  in  45  out  of  50 
key  distribution  points  throughout  the  fertile  New 
England  market.  c.  12  mo*.  3  31-47 


Always  THE  BIG  NEWS  FIRST 


Represented  nationally  by  KELLY-SMITH  Company 
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You  may  now  see  these  two  complete  post-war  press  installations. 

Color  units  incorporate  single-gear  drive,  advanced  systems  of  web  leads,  and 
unmatched  flexibility  of  color  couples.  Black  units 
demonstrate  the  new  “Autoclamp”  plate  lock-up  system,  sealed 
lubrication,  and  a  host  of  other  engineering  betterments. 


Inspection  tours  ivill  be  arranged  at  your  convenience, 
IT'ood  I^eu'spaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Executive  Offices:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 


CP  Elects  V.  Sifton, 
Starts  Picture  Service 


Toronto,  Can. — Victor  Sifton, 
publisher  of  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Canadian  Press,  Canada’s  co¬ 
operative  news  service  at  the 
annual  meeting  last  week.  He 
succeeds  Frederick  I.  Ker,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hamilton  Spectator, 
who  had  been  president  for  two 
years. 

Herve  Major,  editor  of 
Montreal  La  Presse,  was  elected 
first  vicepresident,  and  Roy  H. 

Thomson,  publisher  of  the 
Thomson  Dailies,  second  vice- 
president. 

Arthur  R.  Ford,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  London  ( Ont. )  Free  Press, 
was  elected  honorary  president, 
succeeding  Senator  W.  Rupert 
Davies,  president  of  the  King¬ 
ston  Whig-Standard.  George 
McCullagh,  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  and  Ker  were  named  to  j 
act  with  the  president  and  the 
vicepresidents  on  the  executive 
committee. 

The  new  president  of  the  CP 
has  been  active  as  a  member 
and  director  since  he  became 
president  of  the  Saskatoon  Star- 
Phoenix  and  Regina  Leader-Post 
in  1928. 

Youngest  son  of  Sir  Clifford 
Sifton,  newspaper  publisher  and 
statesman,  Sifton  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press  in  1935  and  president 
in  1943. 

Officers  of  the  association 
were  chosen  by  the  board  of 
directors  after  the  annual  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  of  members. 

Members  elected  to  the  board 
were: 

British  Columbia  —  Donald 
Cromie,  Vancouver  Sun;  H. 

Sandham  Graves,  Victoria  Col¬ 
onist. 

Alberta — W.  A.  MacDonald, 

Edmonton  Journal;  John  D. 

Southam,  Calgary  Herald. 

Saskatchewan — R.  M.  Cantlon, 

Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix;  Allan 
Holmes,  Moose  Jaw  Times-Her- 
ald. 

Manitoba  and  Northwestern 
Ontario— Victor  Sifton,  Winni¬ 
peg  Free  Press;  D.  Smith,  Fort 
William  Times- Journal. 

Ontario  —  Senator  W.  Rupert 
Davies,  Kingston  Whig-Stand¬ 
ard;  Frederick  I.  Ker,  Hamilton 
Spectator;  Arthur  R.  Ford,  Lon¬ 
don  Free  Press;  George  Mc¬ 
Cullagh,  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail;  John  E.  Motz,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record;  Roy  H.  Thom¬ 
son,  Timmins  Press. 

Quebec — Herve  Major,  Mont¬ 
real  La  Presse;  A.  F.  Mercier, 

Quebec  L’Evenement  -  Journal; 

John  Bassett,  Montreal  Gazette; 

A.  J.  West,  Montreal  Star. 

Maritimes — H.  P.  Duchemin, 

Sydney  Post-Record;  R.  J.  Ran¬ 
kin  Halifax  Mail;  T.  F.  Drum- 
mie.  Saint  John  Telegraph- 
Journal. 

New  members  of  the  board 
are  Cromie  and  Graves.  Gillis 
Purcell  is  general  manager,  and 
C.  A.  Day  is  treasurer. 

At  a  luncheon,  a  silver  tray 
was  presented  to  Ross  Munro, 
former  CP’s  chief  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  in  recognition  of  his 
wartime  services.  Munro  was 
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termed  by  Ker,  “One  of  the 
greatest  correspondents  to  have 
emerged  from  this  war  in  any 
country.”  The  tray  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Maj.  H.  B.  Burgoyne, 
St.  Catharines  Standard,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  CP  membership. 
Munro  now  is  a  staff  writer  for 
Southam  Newspapers. 

Growth  of  an  idea  to  a  na¬ 
tional  enterprise  is  traced  in  a 
history  of  the  Canadian  Press 
to  be  published  next  fall. 

Announcement  that  a  book 
covering  the  national  news  co¬ 
operative’s  birth  and  develop 
ment  has  been  written  by  M.  E. 
Nichols,  former  president  and 
for  many  years  a  director  of 
CP,  was  made  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

Actual  date  of  publication  has 


not  yet  been  fixed,  nor  has  a 
name  been  chosen.  Nichols,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune  and  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince,  has  been  at  work  for  a 
year,  sorting  and  correlating 
records.  These  stretch  back  to 
early  years  of  the  century  when 
groups  of  papers  joined  for 
news-gathering  purposes  in 
western,  central  and  eastern 
Canada,  later  to  extend  their 
cooperation  across  the  Domin¬ 
ion. 

Nichols  laid  the  cornerstone 
of  CP’s  new  building  in  down¬ 
town  Toronto. 

The  two-story  building — ^pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  additions 
of  two  more  floors  later — will 
also  house  Press  News  Limited, 
CP’s  radio  subsidiary,  and  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Unremitting  attention  to  the 
quality  and  adequacy  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  news  coverage  was  urged 
on  Canadian  newspapers  by  Ker, 
in  his  annual  message. 


After  reviewing  CP’s  history 
since  its  founding  in  1917,  Ker, 
publisher  of  the  Harnilton  Spec¬ 
tator,  told  the  attending  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  organization. 

Purcell  presented  a  plan  for 
a  news-picture  service  in  which 
the  co-operative  principle,  ap¬ 
plied  successfully  to  news  for 
31  years,  would  be  used.  Mem¬ 
bers  approved  the  plan. 

The  picture  service  will  be 
set  up  Sept.  1.  It  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  Canadian  in  content  and 
subscribers  will  be  served  with 
30  Canadian  photos  and  40 
Canadian  mats  a  week.  News¬ 
papers  with  photo  print  facili¬ 
ties  will  mail  direct,  nationally 
or  regionally,  to  subscribers  on 
CP  order.  In  a  recent  survey 
63%  of  the  CP’s  93  members 
said  they  would  take  part. 

Purcell  said  emphasis  in  the 
last  year  was  on  simplicity  and 
clarity  in  writing,  more  studied 
situational  stories  and  better 
sports  and  financial  copy. 


The  Elrod  Caster  for 
Leads,  Slugs,  Rule  and 
Base  Material 


The  Elrod 

will  help  to  eliminate  your  strip  material  worries 


All  this  wide  range  of  material 
from  one  Elrod— it  means 
real  economy 


An  Elrod  in  your  plant  will  help  to  end  delays  and  wor¬ 
ries  due  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  strip  material.  Your 
compositors  will  be  able  to  concentrate  on  the  work  in 
hand,  knowing  they  will  have  plenty  of  leads  and  slugs, 
border  rules,  and  base  material  for  mounting  cuts  or 
shell-casts.  A  single  Elrod  machine  turns  out  a  wide 
range  of  uniform,  high  quality  material  — from  1-point 
to  36-points  in  thickness.  Elrod  material  is  formed  in 
the  mold  as  one  continuous  strip  of  metal,  and  is  free 
from  brittle  breaks  or  welds.  It  will  withstand  today’s 
exacting  requirements  in  printing,  electrotyping  or 
stereotyping.  The  maintenance  cost  of  the  Elrod  is  low. 
Its  daily  use  in  hundreds  of  plants  is  ample  evidence 
that  Elrod  will  help  to  eliminate  strip  material  worries 
as  well  as  to  improve  the  whole  production  program. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 
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NEWSPAPER  BOY 


Code  Proposed  to  Guard  Carriers 


Community  Program  Would  Build 


Respect  for  and 

A  PROGRAM  to  better  the  In¬ 
terests  of  publishers  and  the 
boys  who  deliver  their  papers 
was  presented  to  the  ANPA  in 
annual  convention  this  week. 

The  ANPA’s  committee  on 
newspaper  boys  recommended 
adoption  of  a  code  that  would 
Improve  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties,  relations  with  the  public, 
and  ethical  outlook  for  the  news¬ 
boys.  The  emphasis  of  the  code 
is  on  benefits  to  the  newsboys. 
The  complete  report: 

OF  principal  interest  and  con¬ 
cern  to  your  committee  on  the 
Newspaper  boy,  during  the  year 
just  passed,  has  been  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  code  of  ethics  and 
program  of  work,  which  we  hope 
will  serve  as  a  guide-post  to 
publishers  and  their  circulation 
departments,  and  which  we  are 
sure,  if  followed  by  all,  will 
serve  as  an  effective  obstacle  to 
the  efforts  of  legislators,  social 
workers,  and  other  individuals 
or  agencies,  who  would  deny 
teen-age  youth  the  right  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  business  of  newspa¬ 
per  route  management  outside 
of  school  hours. 

Considerable  correspondence 
has  passed  between  those  con¬ 
cerned,  including  the  general 
manager  and  the  president  of 
ANPA.  A  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  a  whole  was  held  in 
Chicago  in  October,  1947,  where 
interested  publishers,  circulation 
managers  and  officials  of  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association,  as  well  as  sectional 
organizations  of  circulation  man¬ 
agers,  were  invited  to  appear 
and  express  their  views.  A 
small  committee  then  met  in 
Kansas  City  on  Feb.  6,  1948, 
where  the  final  draft  was  made. 

The  code  follows.  We  present 
it  for  consideration,  and  any 
further  mandate. 

HOWARD  W.  STODGHILL. 

Walter  G.  Andrews 

John  Black 

J.  M.  Bunting 

H.  H.  Cahill 

J.  B.  Casaday 

Earl  R.  Chapman 

Don  R.  Davis 

Shiel  Dunsker 

Jack  Estes 

J.  D.  Hartford 

James  F.  Jae 

Verne  E.  Joy 

Jack  W.  Kenney 

J.  B.  Lee 

L.  W,  McFetridge 
James  C.  Montgomery 
C.  D.  O’Rourke 

A.  F.  Peterson 
Jasper  E.  Rison 
E.  P.  Schwartz 

M.  G.  Sullivan 
Joyce  A.  Swan 
John  D.  Wise 

Statement  of  Principles  and  Sug¬ 
gested  Work  Program 
Believing  explicitly  in  the 
premise  that  “Busy  Boys  are 
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in  Newspoperboy 

Better  Boys,’’  we  the  members 
of  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Newspaper  Boy 
Committee,  in  session  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  Oct.  15,  1947,  reiterate 
our  faith  in  the  institution  of 
newspaper  route  management  as 
a  worth  while,  character-build¬ 
ing,  healthful  and  profitable  en¬ 
deavor  for  youth  outside  of 
school  hours. 

We  believe  it  to  be  impera¬ 
tive  that  publishers  and  circula¬ 
tion  managers  maintain  condi¬ 
tions  in  their  individual  and  col¬ 
lective  operations,  which  will 
most  effectively  combat  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  those  who  would  deny 
boys  the  privilege  of  so  engag¬ 
ing  themselves. 

To  the  end  that  no  unthinking 
or  uninformed  publisher,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  or  circulation  de¬ 
partment  employe,  might  in¬ 
advertently  embarrass  our  posi¬ 
tion,  we  HEREBY  go  on  record 
as  proposing  the  following  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  and  example: 

1.  Continued  full  compliance 
with  all  state  laws  and  local  or¬ 
dinances  pertaining  to  newspa¬ 
per  boys. 

2.  Cooperation  with  the  boy’s 
parents  and  with  educational  au¬ 
thorities  with  the  object  in  view 
of  maintaining  and  improving 
the  basic  scholastic  standing,  the 
health  and  the  general  well  be¬ 
ing  of  the  boys. 

3.  No  boy  be  permitted  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  newspapers  when  investiga¬ 
tion  discloses  that  such  partici¬ 
pation  is  detrimental  to  his  own 
best  interests. 

4.  The  production  and  use  of 
newspaper  circulation  text  books 
in  school  curricula  and  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  additional  credits  for  stu¬ 
dents  carrying  newspaper  routes, 
also  scholarships  and  other 
merit  awards  based  on  business 
records,  scholastic  standing  and 
citizenship. 

Public  Relations: 

1.  To  demonstrate  to  parents 
that  a  newspaper  route  is  a 

/ - \ 

Geared  to  Serve 
Writersand  Editors 

Call  Our 

Public  Relations  Department 
WHIMall  4-6500— Ext.  100 

Well  do  our  best  to  answer 
questions  concerning  foreign 
trade,  travel  and  shipping 
operations  along  our  routes. 

AMERICAN  EXPORT 
LINES 

25  Broadway.  N.  Y.  4.  N.  Y. 


in  the  opinion  of  ANPA,  Jj 
harmful  or  likely  to  leave  nk 
leading  impressions  with  tb 
public  is  given  immediate  atta 
tion  by  the  office  and  the  nem 
papers  are  written  suggestb 
ways  in  which  it  is  detrimentil 

The  Committee  recognizes  lb 
need  for: 

1.  A  simple  method  maklii{ 
sure  that  both  publishers 
circulation  managers  see  AMFa 
Circulation  Bulletins  contai^ 
information  about  newma^ 
boys  and  proposed  restrictivt 
legislation. 

2.  An  effective  method  of  gc 
ting  newspaper  boy  materia, 
from  the  newspapers  to  tb 
ANPA  office. 

The  Committee  suggests  b 
following  procediue  for  reachii; 
publishers  and  circulation  msi 
agers  with  ANPA  information; 

1.  When  regular  mailing  ifi 
ANPA  buletins,  containing  di^ 
cussion  or  information  on  dm 
lation  matters,  is  done,  send  twi 
copies.  Append  to  the  first  miil 
ing,  a  covering  letter  to  the 
lisher,  telling  him  about  the  pro 
gram  and  asking  that  he  requK 
his  secretary  to  route  one  bulla 
tin,  as  received,  to  the  circula 
tion  manager.  Twenty  copies  o!; 
each  ANPA  bulletin  to  be  lot 
warded  to  Mr.  McFetridge  ol 
( Continued  on  page  60) 
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for  handling  large  newsprint  rolls, 
from  floor,  high  center  wheels  to  allow 
for  turning  of  roll. 

PRICE  $21.00 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY.  INC. 
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splendid  opportunity  for  school¬ 
boys. 

2.  To  explain  to  educators  that 
the  newspaper  boy  program  is 
worthy  of  their  support. 

3.  To  explain  to  social  workers 
and  the  public  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  boy  program  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  newspaper  route  man¬ 
agement  by  the  youth  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  positive  force  for  good 
and  a  major  factor  in  the  fight 
against  juvenile  delinquency. 

4.  To  help  legislators  under¬ 
stand  that  restrictive  newspaper 
boy  legislation  is  harmful  rather 
than  helpful,  to  the  nation’s 
youth. 

5.  To  emphasize  to  the  public 
that  a  newspaper  boy  operation 
is  a  constructive  force  in  the 
community. 

The  committee  considers  these 
objectives  of  major  importance. 

The  following  program  has  al¬ 
ready  been  placed  in  effect  by 
the  ANPA: 

1.  The  ANPA  obtains  from  a 
clipping  bureau  all  material  ap¬ 
pearing  in  newspapers  pertain¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  boys  and  their 
activities. 

2.  All  members  of  ANPA  have 
been  asked  to  send  in  newspaper 
boy  promotion  or  publicity  ma¬ 
terial.  Ideas  are  included  regu¬ 
larly  in  ANPA  bulletins. 

3.  Any  promotion  or  publicity 
material  received  or  seen  which. 
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STRIPS  AND  PAGES 

Barnaby  ...  by  Crockett  Johnson  and  Jack 
Morley 

The  Berrys  ...  by  Carl  Grubert 

Bessie  ...  by  Nick  Penn 

Bozo  ...  by  Foxo  Reardon 

Candy  ...  by  Tom  Dorr 

Claire  Voyant  ...  by  Jack  Sparling 

Grin  and  Bear  It ...  by  Lichty 

Invisible  Scarlet  O’Neil ...  by  Russell  Stamm 

Jack  and  Judy  in  Bibleland  ...  by  Robert 

Acomb 

Steve  Canyon  ...  by  Milton  Caniff 
The  Toodles  ...  by  The  Baers 


—  with  these  famous  Chicago 
SUN-TIMES  Syndicate  fea¬ 
tures!  Their  wide  variety  of  ap¬ 
peals  offers  a  sound  solution  to 
every  circulation  need  ...  in 
stabilizing  sales,  softening  sea¬ 
sonal  slumps,  recruiting  new 
readers,  pyramiding  prestige 
and  profit.  For  details  on  put¬ 
ting  these  proved  producers  to 
work  for  you  ...  for  data  on 
available  territories  .  .  .  write 
or  wire  today! 


HUMOR  PANELS 

Animal  Antics  ...  by  Ed  Nofziger 
From  Nine  to  Five  ...  by  Jo  Fischer 
Funny  Angles  ...  by  Angelo 
Grin  and  Bear  It  ...  by  Lichty 
Hi  Nabor  ...  by  Olin  Miller 
Scuffy  ...  by  Phillips 
Word-A-Day  ...  by  Mickey  Bach 


GENERAL  FEATURES 

Bridge  ...  by  Ely  Culbertson 
Burck  Editorial  Cartoons 
Citizens  of  Tomorrow  (Purdue  Poll) 

Daily  Short  Stories  (Illustrated) 

Designs  for  Living  ...  by  Efia  Brown 
Fashion  Horoscope  ...  by  Colette 
Gin  Rummy  ...  by  Oswald  Jacoby 
Carleton  Kent’s  Washington  Commentary 
Irving  Kupcinct  (Coast  to  Coast  with  Kup) 

K.  M.  Landis  Editorial  Column 
Paragraphically  Speaking  ...  by  Olin  Miller 
Irving  Pflaum’s  Foreign  Commentary 
Portraits  ...  by  James  J.  Metcalfe 
Twistagrams  ...  by  J.  Langdon  Sullivan 
Your  Family  Doctor ...  by  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein 
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ICMA,  who  will  pass  them  on  to 
the  secretaries  of  sectional  or¬ 
ganizations.  This  procedure  to 
be  followed  until  June  30,  1948, 
at  which,  time  the  committee 
will  review  and  decide  whether 
to  continue  this  plan  or  drop  the 
idea. 

2.  The  ICMA  may  want  to  sug- 
€®st  in  its  bulletins  that  the 
ANPA  IS  regularly  mailing  its 
members  newspaper  boy  bulle¬ 
tins  and  suggest  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  manager  discuss  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  bulletins  with  his 
publisher. 

3.  ANPA  bulletins  can  sug¬ 
gest  that  members  write  to  in¬ 
dividual  papers  if  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  ideas  or  programs  de¬ 
scribed. 

Suggested  method  lor  obtaining 
newspaper  boy  material  from 
newspapers: 

The  following  box  be  carried 
in  ANPA  Circulation  Bulletins: 

.  ‘The  ANPA  office  will  appre¬ 
ciate  receiving  from  circulation 
managers  examples  of  newspa¬ 
per  boy  promotion  and  publicity. 
The  circulation  manag&r  is  urged 
to  send  in  all  material  he  thinks 
would  D6  helpful  to  other  news- 
papers  but  at  the  present  time 
material  about  the  following 
subjects  will  be  particularly  val¬ 
uable.  ( List  of  items  like  schol- 
arship.s,  recreation  programs, 
etc. )  ” 

The  committee  also  recom¬ 
mends  the  mailing  of  a  Quarter¬ 
ly  Folder  to  Publishers  and  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  (two  copies 
to  each  publisher),  containing 
reproductions  of  material  con¬ 
sidered  particularly  valuable  in 
helping  attain  the  objectives  de¬ 
scribed  above: 

1.  One  mailing  piece  might  be 
devoted  entirely  to  ideas  for  in¬ 
stitutional  newspaper  boy  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  no  circula¬ 
tion  building  tieup  but  which 
are  effective  in  selling  the  pub¬ 
lic,  educators  and  others,  on  the 
value  of  newspaper  boy  train¬ 
ing.  This  could  include  methods 
of  setting  up  the  program  as 
well  as  reprc^uctions  of  promo¬ 
tions  used  by  different  newspa¬ 
pers. 

2.  Some  subjects  may  be  ex¬ 
tensive  enough  to  deserve  an  en¬ 
tire  mailing  piece.  Scholarships 
might  be  described  with  sam¬ 
ples  of  promotion  by  a  numl^r 
of  different  newspapers.  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  BOY  DAY  MIGHT 
WELL  BE  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
AN  ENTIRE  FOLDER. 

3.  The  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  might  be 
agreeable  to  handling  the  layout 
and  production  of  the  quarterly 
folders  with  a  different  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  department  han¬ 
dling  each  job.  This  may  in¬ 
volve  more  follow  up  and  po¬ 
tential  delay  than  is  desirable. 
The  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  might  like  to  tie 
in  with  the  whole  Newspaper 
Boy  Program  and  could  be  most 
helpful  in  the  production  of  val¬ 
uable  promotional  material  to 
help  support  the  program. 
Additional  specific  suggestions: 

1.  A  method  be  devised  for 
providing  Metro,  Meyer-Both 
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and  other  mat  services  with  il¬ 
lustrative  material  about  news¬ 
paper  boys. 

2.  A  nationwide  contest  by  the 
ICMA  to  select  the  typical  news¬ 
paper  boy  with  possibly  a  half 
dozen  or  more  awards.  Selec¬ 
tion  to  be  made  from  photo¬ 
graphs  and  the  photographs  re¬ 
leased  for  promotional  use  in 
the  mat  services,  for  example, 
or  in  a  campaign  of  newspaper 
advertisements. 

3.  Newspaper  Boy  illustrations 
be  developed  with  a  method  set 
up  for  newspapers  which_  want 
to  u.se  the  illustrations  having  an 
opportunity  to  order  mats  at 
cost  of  production. 

TTiere  may  be  a  way  of  han¬ 
dling  the  quarterly  folders  so  il¬ 
lustrations  appearing  in  promo¬ 
tion  reproduced  can  be  identi¬ 
fied  by  number  and  mats  or¬ 
dered  from  the  quarterly. 

4.  A  campaign  of  small  adver¬ 
tisements  be  developed  which 
again  emphasize  the  statements 
of  well  known  Americans  who 
formerly  handled  newspapers 
and  who  testify  to  the  value  of 
being  a  newspaper  boy. 

5.  A  mimeographed  talk  about 
newspaper  boys  which  can  be 
used  at  PTA,  service  club  meet¬ 
ings.  etc.  The  talk  would  also 
be  reproduced  in  chart  form  and 
a  set  of  charts  made  available  to 
any  newspaper  at  the  cost  of 
production. 

A  news  story  to  accompany 
the  talk  or  set  of  charts.  The 
story  could  be  released  when  the 
first  talk  is  made  with  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  speaker’s  name, 
the  club  before  which  the  talk 
is  made.  etc. 

6.  ANPA  bulletins  to  include  a 
request  of  news  departments 
that  they  outlaw  the  terms 
“newsey”  or  “newsboy,”  substi¬ 
tuting  therefor  in  all  stories  and 
headlines,  the  term  Newspaper 
Boy.  Papers,  presently  using 
the  term  carrier  or  carrier  sales¬ 
man,  and  not  desiring  to  change, 
might  continue  to  use  these 
terms  without  embarrassing  our 
program.  Persons  who  sell  sin¬ 
gle  copies  of  papers  on  the 
streets  would  be  referred  to  as 
“News  Vendors.” 

7.  Collect  good  slogans  and  in¬ 
clude  in  early  ANPA  bulletin. 
For  example. 

“Today’s  busy  boys  are  to¬ 
morrow’s  business  men,”  etc. 

Point  out  that  the  slogans  are 
excellent  for  advertisements,  bill 
boards,  movie  trailers. 

8.  Arrange  for  presentation  of 
the  newspaper  boy  program  of 
the  ANPA  committee  before  the 
ASNE  and  before  regional  and 
state  publishers  associations. 
Suggest  that  regional  and  state 
organizations  adopt  similar  pro¬ 
grams. 

9.  A  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  ANPA  be  written  to  all 
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members  suggesting  that  the 
publisher  distribute  a  letter  over 
his  signature  to  each  employe 
describing  the  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  newspaper  boy 
program.  A  sample  letter  should 
be  included  with  the  suggestion 
and  should  point  out  that  “The 
publisher  believes  the  employe 
will  be  interested  in  knowing 
about  some  of  the  things  being 
done  to  help  make  the  public 
more  aware  of  the  newspaper 
boy  program  of  the  (name  of 
newspaper).” 

10.  ANPA  Office  watch  ma¬ 
terial  from  newspapers  for 
news-worthy  ideas  which  can  be 
released  to  news  services  and 
trade  papers.  If  there  is  any 
question  in  the  mind  of  the  of¬ 
fice  about  releasing  the  informa¬ 
tion  the  newspaper  would  be 
checked  first. 

11.  ANPA  circulation  bulle¬ 
tins  request  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  to  forward  spot  announce¬ 
ments  or  radio  programs  which 
can  be  screened  and  released 
later  in  a  circulation  bulletin. 

12.  That  consideration  be  given 
to  a  movie  about  newspaper 
boys  which  could  be  used  by  any 
newspaper.  This  may  be  a  log¬ 
ical  follow  up  to  a  chart  talk 
suggested  above. 

13.  Consideration  was  given 
to  incentive  methods  as  a  means 
of  getting  ANPA  members  to 
adopt  the  ANPA  Newspaper  Boy 
Committee  program. 

(a)  Certificates  might  be 
awarded  for  newspapers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  classifications.  Merit 
might  be  determined  by  an 
original  questionnaire  with  an 
annual  follow  up. 


(b)  Awards  made  to  publish¬ 
ers  whose  papers  do  most  effec¬ 
tive  newspaper  boy  promotion 
and  public  relations  job. 

14.  Newspapers  be  urged  to 
print  free  want  ads  or  display 
ads  to  place  former  carriers  in 
good  jobs. 

The  committee  recognizes  the 
enormous  steps  made  by  the 
ICMA  in  the  development  of 
newspaper  boy  programs  and  , 
suggests  that  the  full  committee 
consider  methods  by  which 
ANPA  and  ICMA  can  work  to¬ 
gether  in  the  attainment  of  the  I 
objectives  and  ideas  outlined  ! 
here. 

The  chairman  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  is  requested  to  report  these 
findings  and  this  action  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  ANPA, 
that  they  might  take  appropriate 
action,  based  upon  resolution  as 
adopted  at  the  1946  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  meeting. 

NEWSPAPER  BOY  COMMITTEE 
H.  W.  STODGHILL,  Chairman. 

These  Principles  and  These 
Objectives  Endorsed  by  Board 
of  Directors  “International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association.” 

J.  B.  CASADAY,  President. 

SHIEL  DUNSKER, 
Chairman  of  Board 
■ 

$6,500  from  Games 

Scranton,  Pa.  —  Two  “dream 
games”  between  amateur  basket¬ 
ball  teams  were  staged  by  the 
Scranton  Tribune  recently  with 
the  profits  all  earmarked  for 
charities.  Close  to  $6,500  was 
realized.  Jimmy  Calpin,  assis-  i 
tant  sports  editor,  was  the  pro-  j 
motional  director.  ) 


•Stassen  •  Dewey  •  Taft 

They  Came!  —  They  Saw!  —  and 
They  Wooed  Nebraska  Votes 

— but  they  didn't  stop  as  soon  as  they  crossed  the  Missouri 
River  into  the  State  of  Nebraska.  They  came  on  out  into 
the  central  part  of  the  state  where  they  concentrated  their 
political  campaigns. 

—  Mr.  Manufacturer  — 

Take  a  timely  tip  from  these  presidential 
aspirants. 

Woo  Central  Nebraska  Dollars 

They  mean  sales  for  your  product  in  this  great  livestock 
and  irrigated,  agricultural  section. 

Grand  Island  —  Nebraska's  3rd  Market 

In  the  Business  Spotlight  as  Well  as  the  Political 

Do  Your  Dollar  Wooing  in  the  Advertising 
Columns  of 

The  Grand  Island  Daily  Independent 

(A  STAUFFER  PUBLICATION) 

National  Advertisinfr  Representative: 

ARTHUR  H.  HAGG  &  ASSOCIATES 

New  Y'ork  Chlraeo  Omaha  Kansas  City  Denver 
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The  Courier-journal  and  The  Louisville  Times  are  proud  of 
these  awards.  Just  so,  we  were  proud  of  winning  both  of  these 
classifications  for  1946.  For  1948  we  pledge  our  continued 

efforts  to  our  readers,  to  our  advertisers  and  to  our  community, 


The  Louisville  Times 
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ada  to  the  ports  of  Halifax  and 
St.  John  made  the  car  supply 
situation  during  the  winter 
months  “touch  and  go."  The  de¬ 
partment  maintained  pressure 
on  the  AAR  to  insure  prompt 
return  of  Canadian  cars  from 
the  United  States;  continued  a 
liaison  between  mill  traffic  and 
sales  representatives;  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  actually  securing  emp¬ 
ty  cars  for  loading.  Memters  re¬ 
port  that  car  tracing  and  expe¬ 
diting  services  were  of  consider¬ 
able  benefit  to  them.  Experi¬ 
ment  continue  with  newsprint 
loading  methods  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  greater  utilization  of  box 
cars.  Appeals  were  made  to  the 
Pullman-Standard  Car  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  both  Canadian  rail¬ 
roads  to  improve  the  design  of 
box  cars  now  building  to  insure 
safer  transportation  of  news¬ 
print 

Rota  Procaadings 
Thirteen  proceedings  of  a  for¬ 
mal  nature  before  the  ICC  re¬ 
quiring  extensive  research 
were  participated  in  during  the 
past  year.  In  the  principal  pro¬ 
ceeding— Ex  Parte  16fi—  assist¬ 
ed  by  counsel  your  Manager  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  witness,  filed  a  mem¬ 
orandum  brief  and  participated 
in  oral  argument  in  an  attempt 
to  convince  the  ICC  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  freight  rates  of  41%  in 
Eastern  territory  and  38%  In 
Southern  and  Western  territor¬ 
ies  sought  by  the  carriers  for  ap¬ 
plication  on  newsprint  paper 
and  other  commodities  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  revenue  loss  rather 
than  a  revenue  gain.  Compre¬ 
hensive  exhibits  were  also  pre¬ 
pared  and  filed.  The  ICC  ren¬ 
dered  an  interim  decision  grant¬ 
ing  a  temporary  rate  advance  of 
20%  applicable  on  international 
as  well  as  domestic  shipments  of 
newsprint  paper  pending  a  per¬ 
manent  decision  to  be  made  on 
or  before  June  30.  1948.  Counsel 
made  by  the  ANPA  and  others 
reports  that  representations 
deterred  the  ICC  from  granting 
outright  the  full  measure  of  the 
Increases  sought  by  the  carriers. 
A  conservative  estimate,  based 
on  the  first  six  months  of  1948, 
indicates  that  the  mills  will  pay 
approximately  $4,000,000  less  in 
transportation  charges  than  they 
would  have  been  required  to  pay 
if  the  full  increase  were  granted. 
It  is  expected  that  the  perma¬ 
nent  increase  to  be  announced 
will  not  exceed  25%  above  the 
rates  in  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1947. 

Four  other  cases  of  direct  im¬ 
portance  to  ANPA  members  ne- 
'^essitating  the  preparation  of 
testimony  and  the  filing  of  briefs 
and  exhibits  were  also  handled. 

Rcnlroad-Bcrte  Proceedings 
An  application  v/as  prepared 
by  the  department  in  behalf  of 
member  newspapers  seeking  es¬ 
tablishment  of  reduced  commod¬ 
ity  rates  on  printing  press  ma¬ 
chinery,  carloads.  The  applica¬ 
tion  was  filed  by  a  large  print¬ 
ing  press  machinery  manufac¬ 
turer  after  concurrence  on  the 
part  of  competing  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  reduction  in  rates 
would  approximate  $4.00  per 
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ton  which  based  upon  the  ton- 
age  to  be  offered  in  the  future 
would  result  in  a  direct  savings 
of  $12,000  to  ANPA  members  if 
the  proposition  is  approved. 

We  also  negotiated  a  proposal 
to  reduce  the  present  rate  on 
newsprint  paper  from  Espanola, 
Ont.,  to  one  city.  As  a  result  of 
the  reduction  in  rates,  the 
ANPA  member  involved  will 
save  approximately  $900  on  the 
amount  of  newsprint  purchased. 

Two  cases  were  submitted  to 
the  railroad  Classification  Com¬ 
mittee  for  adjustment.  The  first 
dealt  with  a  carrier-proposed 
uniform  classification  rating  on 
printing  presses  which  would  if 
adopted  increase  the  rating  from 
Class  40  to  Class  45.  Opposition 
was  offered  supplemented  by  the 
leading  press  manufacturers. 
Proposed  revision  of  Rule  27  for 
the  purpose  of  making  legal  the 
loading  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  AAR  covering 
many  commodities,  including 
newsprint  paper,  was  withdrawn 
from  the  docket  by  the  carriers 
as  a  result  of  our  opposition. 
Proposal  would  have  made  man¬ 
datory  the  now  permissive  rule 
specifying  the  amount  of  wrap¬ 
per  that  should  be  used  to  pro¬ 
tect  newsprint  against  ordinary 
transportation  hazards. 

Newspapers  and  Newspaper 
Supplements 

The  Federal  District  Court, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  decided  that  the 
transportation  of  comic  supple¬ 
ments  was  the  same  as  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  newspapers  under 
Section  203  (b)  (7)  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Act.  The 
ANPA  supplied  a  portion  of  the 
facts  on  which  the  defendant’s 
attorneys  predicated  their  case. 
Appeal  to  the  Federal  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  has  been  made 
by  the  ap^llant.  Friedman’s 
Exp.,  Inc.  ^e  ANPA  has  re¬ 
tained  counsel  to  intervene  in 
support  of  the  appellee,  Milan 
Trans.  Co.  The  case  is  of  far- 
reaching  importance  to  the 
newspaper  publishing  business 
and  the  transportation  of  news¬ 
paper  supplements  in  interstate 
commerce  by  motor  vehicle 
without  being  subject  to  federal 
rate  regulation. 

’The  railroads  in  seeking 
freight  rate  increases  under  Ex 
Parte  166  did  not  petition  for  au¬ 
thority  to  increase  rates  on 
newspapers  in  baggage  car  serv¬ 
ice  as  was  done  in  Ex  Parte  162. 
’The  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
increases  made  effective  in  .Ex 
Parte  162  by  the  department,  in 
cooperation  with  the  publishers’ 
associations  at  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  St.  Louis,  deterred  the 


RADIO-TELEVISION 

INTERESTS 

A  publisher  who  needs  an 
assistant  with  special  know¬ 
how  In  radio  and  television  (as 
well  as  In  newspapers)  should 
write  Box  9709,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I  am  well  situated  with 
a  leading  organization  and  In 
no  burry  to  leave.  But  I  can 
move  quickly  for  a  publisher 
who  needs  real  help  In  organ¬ 
izing  and  planning,  and  who  has 
a  real  opportunity  to  offer  In 
return. 


carriers  from  seeking  further  in¬ 
creases  in  the  rates  on  newspa¬ 
pers.  As  a  result  United  States 
publishers  are  not  required  to 
pay  an  approximate  amount  of 
$200,000  in  additional  transpor¬ 
tation  charges. 

The  rates  on  newspapers  in 
Railway  Express  Agency  serv¬ 
ice  were  increased  without  op¬ 
position  from  us  through  the 
failure  of  the  REA  to  give 
proper  notice  of  the  proposed 
advance.  Steps  have  been  taken 
with  REA  to  prevent  future 
omission  of  notice  to  the  public. 

Safe-Driving  Campaign 

The  safe-driving  campaign  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow.  At  present  there 
are  216  managements  publishing 
394  newspapers  participating. 
This  is  the  largest  number  since 
the  campaign  began.  Approxi¬ 
mately  4,526  vehicles  reported  a 
mileage  in  excess  of  91,000,000 
miles,  experiencing  2,076  acci¬ 
dents  or  a  rate  of  2.27  accidents 
per  100,000  miles  as  compared 
with  2.37  for  1946.  For  the  first 
time  certificates  of  merit  were 
distributed  to  53  newspapers 
whose  fieets  experienced  no  ac¬ 
cidents  during  1947.  Also  859 
safe-driving  buttons  were  sold 
and  1,614  decalcomanias  were 
distributed.  Participating  news¬ 
papers  reported  a  total  of  2,085 
accidents  for  the  year  which 
were  classified  as  follows:  Pe¬ 
destrian  (fatal)  3;  pedestrian 
(non-fatal)  71;  collision,  1,842; 
and  accidents  of  all  other  types, 
169. 

Embargoes 

No  nation-wide  embargoes  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  past  year. 
There  were  two  sectional  em¬ 


bargoes  in  the  east,  one  caused 
by  strike  of  truckmen  and  the 
other  by  congestion  on  the  lines 
of  the  New  York  Central  Rail, 
road.  Neither  one  had  much 
effect  on  the  movement  of  news¬ 
print  paper.  In  the  latter  em¬ 
bargo  affecting  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  East  no  exemption 
was  granted  newsprint  paper  be¬ 
cause  the  embargo  was  placed 
for  a  period  of  only  three  days. 
Newspaper  publishers  were  able 
to  route  around  the  congest^ 
carrier  and  no  serious  interrup¬ 
tion  to  newsprint  supply  was  ex¬ 
perienced. 

Informal  Complaints 
Failing  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  with  the  railroads  in 
question,  two  informal  com¬ 
plaints  in  behalf  of  the  New 
York  City  publishers,  involving 
the  waivure  of  $12,000  in  storage 
charges  were  filed  with  the  ICC. 
They  are  being  held  in  abeyance 
by  the  Commission  pending  i 
decision  in  a  formal  proceeding 
brought  by  another  party  in  a 
case  having  similar  character¬ 
istics. 

Miscellaneous  Services 
A  heavy  volume  of  inquiries 
affecting  transportation  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  answered.  A  numlm 
of  freight  rate  checks  were  made 
for  newspapers.  Extension  rate 
quotations  were  made  to  various 
newspapers  in  connection  wiUi 
newsprint  purchases.  During  the 
year  4.454  freight  bills  were  re 
ceived  and  audited.  A  total 
amount  of  almost  $400  was  re 
covered  and  sent  to  newspapen 
without  a  collection  fee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  A.  Cooke,  Manager. 


NO  HANDS! 

Like  the  kid  who  proudly  displays  his  ability  to  ride 
a  bike  "no  hands."  the  Herald  News  points  to  its 
circulation  coverage  and  says:  "We  do  not  spend 
any  time  or  money  in  circulation  promotion  activ¬ 
ities  .  .  ." 

The  Herald  News  sells  itself— on  merit ...  is  bought 
for  its  big  reader  appeal  by  97%  of  the  city's  fam¬ 
ilies.  Advertisers  know  that  this  single  newspaper 
buy  gives  them  a  bull's-eye  on  nearly  every  penny  of 
the  city's  $95,000,000  retail  sales  volume.  That's 
why  total  advertising  linage  increased  28%  in  1947 
.  .  .  national  45%  and  grocery  55%. 

The  Herald  News  really  sells  Fall  River. 

FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

KELLY-SMITH  CO . NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

N*w  York,  Bolton,  PtitUdalphIa,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Datrolt,  Lot  Angaiat, 
San  Franclico 
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From  Massachusetts  to  California,  Minnesota  to  Louisiana, 
86  publishers,  printers  and  typographers  have  ordered 
Matrix  Contrast  Service  in  the  last  few  months.  That’s  the 
best  testimonial  we  know  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  Matrix 
Contrast  Service. 

Many  of  these  new  users  have  taken  advantage  of  Matrix 
Contrast  Colors ...  yellow,  green,  red  or  orange  against  the 
same  jet  black  background.  These  distinctive  colors  on  differ¬ 
ent  fonts  aid  in  detecting  wrong  font  errors  and  provide 
quick,  positive  selection  of  “pi”  matrices. 

In  1948,  we’re  adding  installations  as  fast  as  possible.  If 
your  name  is  not  on  our  list  of  customers,  won’t  you  write, 
>vire  or  phone  for  further  details? 


A^TRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION,  Empire  Slate  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  — 326 
W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III.— 1105  Trenton  Street,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif.— Sole  licensees 
of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast  Patent  No.  1,796,023,  other  patent  pending. 
European  Agents:  Funditor.  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  Street,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C.  1. 
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%  It  hidisc 
#  Its  comics  eovle 

*  #  It  maintains  an  iron-dd 
0  Its  copyright  line  is  the  mostiubl 

#  Its  36  years  of  progressive  policies  d  m 


WHO  WILL  GET  THE  BABY?”-THArS  WHAT 
MILLIONS  ARE  ASKING  OF  ^‘RIP  KIRBY 


niP  KIRBY’S  search  for  Dolly  Malone’s  child 
has  put  him  in  the  middle  of  a  heated  reader 
controversy.  Should  Rip  Kirby  return  the  boy  to 
Dolly  Malone,  the  boy’s  widowed  mother?  Some 
readers  think  so.  Others  want  wealthy  Ellen  Star- 
lock  to  keep  the  child.  Reader  response  again  un¬ 
derscores  the  popularity  of  Alex  Raymond’s  strip. 


eyer  before) 


UIP^IS  THE 
P  NEWSPAPER'S 
GREATEST  ASSET 


I  •  It  has  the  greatest  roster  of  star  comics,  columns,  writers  and  artists. 

0  Its  Blue  Book  offers  editors  the  world’s  largest  selection  of  syndicated  features. 

I 

I  Its  client  list  of  more  than  2,000  domestic  publications  surpasses  all  competitors. 
It  Wikovered,  promoted,  sold  more  circulation-building  features  than  any  other  syndicate, 
ics  the  earth  with  31  language  translations  to  satisfy  more  than  1,000  foreign  clients. 
iron<kI  "code  of  the  comics”  which  does  not  permit  any  horror,  cruelty,  indecency  or  vulgarity. 
:  most|ubIicized  line  in  the  publishing  business,  appearing  more  than  17,000,000  times  a  year, 
icies  d  management  make  it  the  syndicate  that  is  truly  your  NEWSPAPER’S  GREATEST  ASSET. 


SMASH  HIT  AS  A  DAILY, 
NW,  ADDS  A  THRILLIHG  SUHDAY  FEATURE 


*  —  pRANK  GODWIN’S  illustrative  technique 
^  proved  to  be  such  a  hit  with  editors  across  the 


country  that  they  virtually  demanded  a  Sunday 
feature.  In  four  short  months,  the  daily  Rusty  Riley 
has  broken  sales  records  at  King  Features.  We  ex¬ 
pect  the  Sunday  page  to  do  the  same.  Territories 
will  close  fast.  Telegraph  F.  J.  Nicht  for  samples. 


A  NEW  AND  BETTER  “rUSH  60RD0H" 
WILL  BE  RELEASED  IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE 

OINCE  1933,  Flash  Gordon  has  set  the  pace  for 
^  adventure  pages.  It  has  always  boasted  the  most 
vivid  drawing,  the  most  imaginative  setting,  the 
most  pulsating,  futuristic  continuity.  Now,  under 
the  facile  pen  of  Mac  Raboy,  Flash  Gordon  will  soar 
P  .  through  boundless  solar  space  on  new  adventure 

2  that  promises  to  grip  every  reader’s  imagination. 


ASNE  RESOLUTIONS 

,  NEVER  before  in  its  history  has  the  Am¬ 
erican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  dis- 
'  cussed  so  many  weighty  problems  affect- 
I  ing  the  press,  or  adopted  so  many  signifi¬ 
cant  resolutions,  as  it  did  last  week  in 
'  Washington.  The  proceedings  of  that  meet¬ 
ing  give  the  lie  to  critics  who  contend 
our  editors  are  not  aware  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  the  people.  The  transcript  of 
the  sessions  reveal  our  editors — and  most 
of  the  important  ones  belong  to  the  So¬ 
ciety — are  vitally  concerned  with  doing  an 
increasingly  better  job  for  their  readers. 
I  This  publication  is  particularly  elated 
over  the  eight  resolutions  passed  by  the 
membership.  They  read  like  the  Editor 
,  &  Publisher  editorial  platform  for  1947-48. 

They  endorse  practically  every  important 
position  we  have  taken  recently.  This  vin- 
,  dication  encourages  us  to  do  a  little 
“pointing  with  pride.’’ 

'  Two  years  ago  Editor  &  Publisher  in¬ 
curred  the  wrath  of  many  editors  and  the 
,  executives  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
United  Press  by  stating  that  they  should 
not  withdraw  their  wire  reports  from  the 
State  Department  which  had  been  using 
them  for  its  overseas  broadcasts.  It  was 
our  contention  that  the  world  situation — 
already  growing  tense — warranted  such 
measures  in  spite  of  the  AP  and  U.P.  pro¬ 
testations. 

For  two  years,  ASNE  committees  have 
studied  the  State  Department  operation 
and  last  week  the  Society  “Resolved:  Be- 
,  cause  of  the  special  circumstances  arising 
out  of  the  present  world  crisis,  the  ASNE 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  AP  and  the 
U.P.  will  furnish  factual  and  adequate 
news  summaries  to  the  State  Department’s 
Office  of  information  and  Education  for  the 
'  purpose  of  disseminating  truth  through- 
,  out  the  world.’’  This  was  a  watered-down 
version  of  the  original  resolution  submit- 
'  ted  which  proposed  these  wire  services 
“can  and  should’’  put  their  reports  at  the 
service  of  the  State  Department. 

'  Many  ASNE  members  agreed  with  the 
,  report  of  their  standing  committee  stating 
AP  and  U.P.  “can  and  should’’  provide 
either  their  full  news  reports  or  factual 
and  adequate  news  summaries  to  the  OIE. 
Editor  &  Publisher  said  they  “can  and 
should”  do  it  two  years  ago.  We  still  say 
it.  We’re  not  “expressing  a  hope,”  as  the 
ASNE  members  allowed  themselves  to  be 
argued  into  “resoluting.” 

Another  resolution  that  pleases  E  &  P  was 

•  that  stating  the  protection  of  news  sources 

•  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  newspaper  ethics 
^  and  urging  all  states  to  adopt  “confidence” 

>  measures.  This  is  a  program  on  which  we 
I  have  editorialized  frequently  in  recent 

years,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  under- 

•  stand  how  newspapermen  can  be  opposed 
j  to  it.  And  yet,  at  the  ASNE  meeting  the 

resolution  was  saved  from  a  quick  parlia- 

•  mentary  move  to  table  it  by  only  five  votes. 

^  We  applaud  also  the  resolutions  re¬ 
questing  the  State  Department  and  the 
Attorney  General  to  issue  visas  for  entry 

;  into  the  U.  S.  of  all  bona  fide  corespond- 

ients  from  other  countries;  the  measure 
seeking  clarification  of  the  postal  regula¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  publication  of  lot¬ 


Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters:  for  thou 
shalt  find  it  after  many  days. — Ecclesiastes, 
XI;  1. 


tery  news;  and  that  condemning  restric¬ 
tion  of  movement  or  news  dissemination 
by  American  correspondents  in  former 
enemy  territory  now  occupied  by  the  U.  S. 
Army.  All  of  these  E  &  P  has  advocated. 

We  cannot  see  how  our  press  and  our 
government  can  make  constant  efforts  to 
promote  world  freedom  of  information 
successfully  when  occasional  incidents 
arise  whereby  our  government  denies 
visas  to  foreign  newspapermen.  The  Am¬ 
erican  press  is  supposed  to  be  committed 
to  the  principle  of  free  and  unhampered 
dissemination  of  news  which  implies  free¬ 
dom  for  correspondents  to  travel  to  get 
that  information.  We  expect  our  corres¬ 
pondents  to  be  welcomed  in  countries 
abroad  regardless  of  those  wTriters’  po¬ 
litical  beliefs.  Therefore,  we  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  grant  entry  visas  into  the  U.  S. 
for  foreign  correspondents  regardless  of 
their  political  tendencies. 

Which  brings  us  up  to  the  resolution  on 

SECURITY  INFORMATION 

Every  American  editor  and  newspaper¬ 
man  is  “opposed  to  all  forms  of  censor¬ 
ship,”  as  the  ASNE  resolution  states,  but 
some  of  them  are  not  quite  sure  how  they 
stand  on  the  appeals  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  ASNE  to  protect  voluntarily  the  se¬ 
curity  of  our  country  by  withholding  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  the  development  and 
use  of  new  military  weapons.  They  seem 
to  find  themselves  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma;  to  withold  such  information  in 
the  interest  of  their  country,  or  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  news  without  fear  or  favor  as  it 
comes  to  them  in  line  with  free  press 
principles. 

To  us  the  choice  is  simple.  We’re  Ameri¬ 
cans  first  and  newspapermen  second.  Most 
of  the  editors  gathered  in  Washington  felt 
the  same  way.  We  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  Ed  Meeman  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  who  told  the  ASNE:  “I  would 
rather  stand  the  risk  of  winning  back 
some  advantage  that  the  military  had  got¬ 
ten  over  my  paper  than  run  the  risk  of  our 
failing  to  do  our  duty  at  this  time  toward 
the  national  defense.” 

Many  editors  were  not  aware  there  was 
a  security  problem  until  recently.  The 
two  meetings  of  media  representatives 
called  by  Secretary  Forrestal  did  a  good 
job  of  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
media. 

We  believe  that  editors  will  be  sorely 
tried  and  not  found  wanting  in  this  prob¬ 


lem  of  security  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead.  We  also  believe  they  will  guard 
our  press  freedom,  just  as  carefully  as  they 
will  our  national  security,  through  eternal 
vigilance  against  attempts  to  impose  un¬ 
just  restrictions  on  information  under  the 
guise  of  security  regulations. 

‘AFGHANISTANISM' 

JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES,  editor  of  the 

Tulsa  Tribune  before  the  Society  of  Edi¬ 
tors  made  a  stirring  attack  on  “Afghanis- 
tanism”  coupled  with  an  appeal  for  more 
down-to-earth  discussion  of  local  problems 
in  our  editorial  pages.  Jones,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  ASNE  panel  which  dis¬ 
cussed  the  editorial  page,  noted  some  use 
of  canned  editorials,  which  we  have  de¬ 
plored  in  the  past. 

But  “Afghanistanism”  Is  a  different,  al¬ 
though  none-the-less  distasteful,  practice. 
In  this  case  editorial  writers  are  quick  to 
comment  at  length  on  weighty  problems 
in  Washington,  Europe,  China  and  Afghan¬ 
istan  while  not  £0  apt  to  tackle  a  hot  local 
hometown  subject. 

Editors  may  not  be  aware  of  this  fault. 
Unless  they  keep  a  running  box  score  on 
their  editorials  it  may  never  occur  to 
them.  They  would  be  wise  to  review 
their  own  practices.  Local  issues  attract 
readers  to  the  editorial  pages.  As  Jones 
stated:  All  readers  are  interested  in  dis¬ 
cussions  of  their  own  problems;  few  news¬ 
papers  have  any  Afghans  among  their 
readers. 

NEWS  VENDOR  BILL 

ONCE  AGAIN  Congress  has  over-ridden  a 

Presidential  veto — this  time  in  passing 
the  Gearhart  bill  exempting  news  ven¬ 
dors  from  coverage  under  Social  Security. 
Congressman  Charles  A.  Halleck  told  the 
Society  of  Editors  last  week  that  the  307 
to  28  vote  in  the  House  was  the  biggest 
vote  to  override  a  veto  in  House  history. 
That  would  tend  to  reflect  almost  a 
unanimous  feeling  in  that  body  about 
preserving  the  status  of  independent  con¬ 
tractors.  The  same  comment  goes  for  the 
Senate  where  the  veto  was  overridden 
77  to  7. 

Aside  from  putting  the  news  vendor  bill 
on  the  books,  which  will  be  welcomed  by 
newspapers  that  have  been  harassed  by 
litigation,  this  vote  augurs  well  for  the 
Gearhart  resolution  designed  to  forestall 
Internal  Revenue  Department  attempts  to 
wipe  out  the  independent  contractor  rela¬ 
tionship  in  industry  and  reduce  all  to  an 
employer-employe  status.  We  hope  Con¬ 
gress  will  take  just  as  speedy  and  effective 
action  on  this  joint  resolution  as  it  did 
on  the  vendors’  bill. 

President  Truman  in  his  veto  message 
said  the  bill  would  open  the  way  for 
“piecemeal  attack  and  slow  undermining" 
of  the  social  security  structure.  To  the 
contrary.  Congress  never  intended  that  the 
Social  Security  Act  should  convert  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors  into  employes.  They 
have  not  been  covered  by  the  Act  since  its 
inception.  The  news  vendor  bill  and  the 
joint  resolution  will  merely  maintain  em¬ 
ploye  definitions  in  line  with  original 
Congressional  intent. 
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mention 


ji;SSE  JONES,  publisher  of  the 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  has 
been  decorated  with  the  Chin¬ 
ese  Order  of  the  Auspicious 
Star.  He  received  the  award  in 
Washington  from  Chinese  Am¬ 
bassador  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo. 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror,  has  been  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror  Printing  company.  H  e 
joined  the  Mirror  staff  in  1917 
u  oflSce  boy. 

Hugh  Wag- 
non,  41-year-old 
AP  news  execu- 
tive,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the 
New  York  staff 
to  become  new 
administrative 
assistant  for  the 
Easton  (Pa.) 

Express,  with 
attention  to 
three  fields  — 
newspaper,  ra¬ 
dio  and  televi¬ 
sion.  He  had 
worked  for  AP  for  more  than  20 
years. 


Wagnon 


Frank  G.  Huntress,  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  and  News,  has 
been  elects  to  a  five-year  term 
on  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Texas  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 


Drew  Pearson,  Washington 
coiumnist,  was  guest  of  honor 
at  testimonial  dinner  given  by 
the  town  of  Swarthmore,  Pa., 
last  week.  Swarthmore  College, 
the  Friends  Meeting  and  the 
borough  joined  in  the  event. 
Pearson  is  a  Swarthmore  boy. 

Ben  Yablonky,  instructor  at 
New  York  University’s  School 
of  Oimmerce,  Accounts,  and  Fi¬ 
nance  since  1944,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  Assistant  Professor  of 
Journalism.  He  is  one  of  the 
co-authors  of  “Your  Newspaper.” 
He  had  been  employed  by  the 
Chicago  Herald  Examiner,  the 
Chicago  Sun,  and  by  PM  and  is 
a  Nieman  Fellow. 

Harry  H.  Schlacht,  editorial 
writer  for  the  N.  Y.  Joumal- 
dmerican  and  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  is  being  honored  in  New 
York  Thursday  evening  April 
29th.,  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  as  “Writer  of  the  Year.” 

OvETA  Culp  Hobby,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  has  been  named  to 
the  national  advisory  council  of 
Junior  Achievement,  Inc. 

Irwin  Maier,  publisher  of 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  The  1948  Corporation 
of  Milwaukee,  organized  by 
prominent  business  leaders  and 
professional  men  to  promote  the 
redevelopment  of  the  downtown 
area  of  the  city. 

H.  L.  Garner,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Peterborough  Exam- 
wer,  was  elected  president  of 
we  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
^sociation  at  annual  meeting, 
April  16,  at  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

Edward  T.  Austin,  editor-in- 
cWef  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 


Union  and  Tribune-Sun,  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  The  Copley 
Press,  Inc.,  will  head  the  advis¬ 
ory  board  of  the  fourth  annual 
High  School  Journalism  Compe¬ 
tition  at  San  Diego  State  Col¬ 
lege  May  12.  Other  members  of 
the  advisory  board  will  include: 
John  A.  Kennedy,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  San  Diego 
Journal;  and  Harold  N.  Beck, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Oceanside  Blade-Tribune. 


On  The  Business  Side 


LOYAL  PHILLIPS,  advertising 

director  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item,  was  last  week 
named  first  ^ce-chairman  of  the 
New  Orleans  Sales  Executives 
Council. 

Donald  S.  Kellet,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  basketball  coach  at 
Penn  to  be  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  general  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquir¬ 
er’s  radio-television,  facsimile 
station,  WFIL. 

Allen  J.  Hoost,  comptroller 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Network,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Institute  of  Account¬ 
ants. 

Joseph  C.  Kinder  water,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  journalism 
graduate,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Marinette 
(Wis.)  Eagle-Star. 

Richard  Rosenthal,  recent 
Minnesota  journalism  graduate, 
is  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Watertown  (S.  D.)  Public 

Opinion. 

Frederick  W.  Giesel,  business 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Post,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  that  city. 

Edward  Burgeson,  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Dane  County  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Red  Cross,  has  re¬ 
ceived  public  commendation  for 
his  relief  work  following  a  re¬ 
cent  flash  flood  at  the  East  Hill 
trailer  camp  and  Garden  Homes 
area  at  Madison,  Wis. 

John  A.  Shearer,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  suspended 
Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Telegraph,  has 
been  named  sales  manager  of 
Eggert’s  Inc.,  a  Harrisburg 
cleaning  and  laundry  business. 

Charles  McMorris  Purdy, 
formerly  assistant  director  of 
promotion.  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA  has  joined  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune. 


In  The  Editorial  Room 


JOHN  A.  FARQUHARSON, 
managing  editor  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  &  ''ail,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  president  of  the 
Canadian  Managing  Editors  As¬ 
sociation  for  1948. 

OxiE  Reichler,  editor  of  the 
Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  States¬ 
man,  is  slated  to  address  the 
Law  Club  at  Notre  Dame  Uni¬ 
versity,  April  28,  on  the  subject: 
“The  Law  and  the  Press.” 

Gilbert  Gabriel,  for  20  years 
drama  critic  of  the  New  York 
Sun  and  the  New  Yorker  and 


Toton  and  Country  magazines, 
now  is  drama  critic  of  the  new¬ 
ly-reorganized  Theatre  Arts 
Magazine. 

Everett  Vilander,  former  UP 
correspondent  in  Italy,  now  is 
on  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  cable  desk. 

Ben  Gross,  New  York  Daily 
News  radio-video  editor,  has 
written  a  magazine  series  on  M. 
H.  Avlesworth,  first  president 
of  NBC. 

David  Starr  resigned  from  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  rewrite 
staff  to  return  to  the  Jamaica 
( N.  Y. )  Long  Island  Daily  Press. 
where  he  formerly  was  makeup 
editor. 

Lamar  Middleton,  Overseas 
News  Agency  cable  editor,  is 
co-author  of  a  new  book  on 
vicepresidents,  “Heir  Apparent.” 

W.  Charles  Barber  has  been 
appointed  to  a  new  post  as  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  writer  for  the 
three  papers  published  by  the 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette, 
Inc.,  leaving  the  post  of  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Ad- 
vertiser,  to  Thomas  E.  Byrne, 
who  continues  as  m.  e.  of  the 
Elmira  Sunday  Telegram. 

Robert  W.  Jackson,  formerly 
of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Dailv  Mail,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  news  bureau  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Jackson  went  to  San 
Francisco  from  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  He  left  the  Mail  after  10 
years  of  service  to  join  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps. 

Ralph  F.  Schraedley,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  suspended  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  research  director  of  the 
Pennsvlvania  Motor  Truck  As¬ 
sociation. 

George  B.  Murphy,  formerly 
Washington  editor  of  the  Afro- 
American,  has  taken  a  leave  of 
absence  from  United  Negro  and 
Allied  Veterans  of  America  in 
order  to  campaign  for  Wallace 
for  president. 

W.  C.  Rust,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Fort  Atkinson  (Wis.) 
News,  recently  taken  over  by  ] 
the  Jefferson  County  Union,  has 
become  editor  of  the  Delavan 
(Wis.)  Enterprise. 

Robert  G.  Washnieski,  sports 
editor  of  the  Ashland  (Wis.) 
Press  on  leave  for  military  serv¬ 
ice.  has  received  his  discharge 
and  will  rejoin  the  daily  shortly. 
While  on  service  in  Japan  he 
served  as  a  staff  writer  and 
sports  editor  on  the  Stars  and 
Stripes 

T.  William  Glenn,  formerly 
reporter  for  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Herald,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning 
News. 

Miss  Millie  Mae  Shiller  has 
been  named  society  editor  for 
Sylvania  (Ga.)  Telephone. 

William  A.  Shires,  U.P.  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  bureau  staffer,  has 
been  made  U.P.  bureau  manager 
in  Richmond,  Va.  Before  1946 
he  was  on  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Jack- 
son  (Tenn.)  Sun. 

Tony  Beacon  has  joined  the 
Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Evening 

Post.  A  veteran  of  World  War 
II,  he  was  a  volunteer  in  Can- 
( Continued  on  page  68) 
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By 

DR.  ERNEST  G. 
OSBORNE 


— a  leading  natiomd 
authority — 


Some  people  are  surprised  when 
they  bear  stories  of  children  who 
have  Imaginary  friends  that  seem 
very  real  to  them.  Tet,  this  Is  not 
at  all  uncommon  or  anything  to 
worry  about.  An  only  child  In  a 
family — or  a  youngster  who  has 
few  opportunities  to  play  with 
others  of  his  own  age — is  the  one 
who  most  often  creates  these  Im¬ 
aginary  friends. 

When  Johnny  tells  long  stories 
about  the  exploits  which  he  and 
bis  friend  “Billy”  have  carried  on, 
parents  begin  to  be  upset  and 
think  they  should  either  f^bid 
such  stories  or  try  to  reason  with 
the  yoimgster. 

Again  it  should  be  repeated  that 
there  Is  nothing  particularly  un¬ 
desirable  about  such  Imaginary 
companionship.  It  does  Indicate, 
however,  that  the  child  Is  lonely. 
If  parents  can  arrange  to  have 
their  youngster  play  with  other 
children  or  find  out  why  he  doesn’t 
want  to  when  he  has  a  chance,  the 
Imaginary  friend  will  gradually 
fade  away. 

•  Articles  based  on  extensive  re¬ 
search  and  experience  by  the  author 
who  is  Professor  of  Education  at  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  Program  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  National  Conference  on  Fecn- 
ily  Life,  Consultant  to  YMCA,  Girl 
Scouts  of  America,  etc. 

•  Concise.  200  Words. 

•  6-7  Releases  Weekly,  lllustreted. 
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ada,  editor  of  "The  High  Hat¬ 
ter”  in  London,  correspondent 
for  Chicago  Tribune,  and  city 
editor  for  Shanghai  Times.  He 
worked  as  ghost  writer  for  the 
Jean  Harlow  novel  and  for  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt’s  autobiography. 

Barron  Mills,  Jr.,  recent  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  gradu¬ 
ate,  has  been  made  editor  of  the 
Graham  (N.  C.)  Alamance 

News,  succeeding  Eddie  Black 
who  has  held  that  position  since 
last  August.  Black  will  remain 
in  Graham  as  full  time  secretary 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Harley  Bowers  has  been 
named  sports  editor  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (Ga. )  Herald.  Bowers  is  a 
former  sports  writer  for  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

Josh  Skinner  has  resigned  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
( Cla. )  Constitution  to  enter  the 
public  relations  field  and  Lee 
Rogers  has  been  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him  as  managing  editor. 
Rogers  formerly  was  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Constitu¬ 


tion.  He  joined  the  paper  in 
1936. 

Phil  Stern  is  breaking  in  as 
a  cub  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item.  Bob 
WooLEY  has  taken  over  the  Civil 
District  Court  beat,  replacing 
Dave  Baldwin,  who  is  on  gen¬ 
eral  assignment. 

Walt  Goodstein  is  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune’s 
police  reporter.  He  replaced 
Bill  Minor  who  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Jackson.  Miss.,  as 
capital  correspondent. 

Elizabeth  Kell,  one-time  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  States,  and  B.  R.  Cook, 
States  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  have  resigned. 

Bill  Rudd,  formerly  a  reporter 
for  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron 
icle,  has  resigned  to  become  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  office  of  the  county 
auditor  in  Houston. 

Louis  Engelke,  for  some  time 
with  Fourth  Army  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Fort  Sam  Houston,  has 
rejoined  the  San  Antonio  ( Tex. ) 
Evening  News  staff. 

George  Coleman,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Evening  News,  has  been 
transferred  from  staff  reporter 
to  correspondent  at  Harlingen. 
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Walthall  Littlepage,  veteran 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  police 
reporter  before  his  recent  retire¬ 
ment,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Stinson  Field  hous¬ 
ing  project. 

Russell  Brickell,  formerly 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  is  a  recent  addition 
to  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light 
copvdesk.  Ben  Morgan  of  the 
Light  desk,  has  been  on  sick 
leave. 

James  W.  Falvella,  37  years 
with  Laredo  (Tex.)  Times,  was 
honored  recently  on  the  occasion 
of  his  70th  birthday  by  his  fel¬ 
low  employes.  He  had  been 
publisher  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Herald  before  going  to 
Laredo. 

Paul  Tooley,  for  11  years 
state  editor  of  Denison  (Tex.) 
Herald,  has  purchased  the  Hot 
Springs  (N.  M. )  Weekly  Herald, 
which  he  will  take  over.  May  1. 
Hooley  had  been  a  publisher  at 
Lordsburg,  N.  M. 

John  Clift,  Herald  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  Denison  (Tex.)  Herald 
has  joined  ‘‘Sporting  News”  in 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  Clift  was  m.e.  of 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  China  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  He  has  been  re¬ 
placed  on  the  Herald  by  Russ 
Parker,  a  graduate  of  Boston 
University,  formerly  with  the 
Lufkin  (Tex.)  Daily  News. 

Martin  Heerwald,  recent 
graduate  of  Montana  State  jour¬ 
nalism  school,  has  joined  the 
Salt  Lake  City  staff  of  the 
United  Press. 

John  C.  Polly,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  Salt 
Lake  ( Utah )  Telegram  copy 
desk. 

Rulon  Pusey,  traffic  bureau 
chief  for  the  Associated  Press  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  traffic  bureau  chief  for 
AP  at  Denver. 

John  L.  Wheeler,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  information  for  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administra¬ 
tion,  has  joined  the  Great  Falls 


( Mont. )  Leader  as  news  editor. 
Wheeler  had  worked  for  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  AP. 

Harrison  Brewer,  with  KDFN 
before  the  war,  recently  was 
named  associate  editor  of  the 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune-Herald. 
He  is  in  charge  of  the  editorial 
page  recently  initiated  by  the 
newspaper  and  a  column  en¬ 
titled  “Loosening  the  Cinch.” 

Fred  Kinne,  city  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor,  succeeding  Bradley 
Smollen,  resigned. 

Phil  Norman,  formerly  of  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  and 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post-Gazette 
sports  staffs,  has  joined  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Journal  as  sports 
writer. 


Ads  Serve  Monopoly 
Clients,  Says  Editorial 

The  statement  of  a  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  public  service  commis¬ 
sion’s  accountant  that  public 
utilities  should  not  advertise  was 
challenged  in  the  lead  editorial 
of  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.) 
Post  of  April  2. 

The  accountant  had  said  no 
benefits  accrue  to  the  customers 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomoc 
Telephone  Co.,  a  West  Virginia 
monopoly,  through  the  phone 
company’s  advertising. 

The  editorial  rebutted  the 
clerk’s  argument  on  the  basis 
that  clients  of  the  phone  com¬ 
pany  were,  through  advertising, 
best  informed  of  the  issue  of 
new  directories,  institution  of 
new  service,  pleas  for  wartime 
or  peace  time  cooperation,  and 
other  services. 

"Had  the  company  refrained 
from  any  advertising,  it  might 
fairly  have  been  charged  with 
having  an  indifferent  attitude 
toward  its  customers.  .  .  the 
editorial  said. 


nSliott  ^aki 


BEEF  STEW  recipe  in  the  : 

Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Eagle  ad¬ 
vised  adding  “three  cups  water,  ; 
bring  to  a  boil,  then  turn  heat 
low  and  simmer,  covered,  for 
three  years.” 

B 

COMPLETE  separation  of  mind 
and  body  is  exemplified  in 
headline  appearing  in  the  Belle¬ 
ville  (Ill.)  Daily  Advocate: 

MAN,  76,  NEARLY 

DROWNS  AS  HEAD 

FALLS  IN  BARREL  i 

■ 

IN  classified  section  of  Boise 
(Ida.)  Statesman: 

NICE  ROOM  for  employed  lady  with 
private  entrance. 

B 

IN  connection  with  psychology 
of  raising  children,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  spanking  came  up,  said 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  one  young  mother  t 
said ; 

"Well,  I  don’t  think  you  > 
should  ever  spank  a  child  un-  j 
less  you  have  a  definite  end  in  . 
view!” 

■  » 

BOB  McCRACKEN  of  the  Cor- 
pus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times  says  this  one  really  hap¬ 
pened:  McCracken  wrote  a 

special  sports  stringer  a  note  to 
send  in  his  string  so  he  could 
send  him  a  check.  He  got  the 
string  and  a  note  from  the  cor¬ 
respondent  which  read :  "  ‘I  am 
enclosing  the  string  that  you 
asked  for,  but  I  am  still  in  doubt 
as  to  how  they  are  used’.”  En¬ 
closed  was  139  inches  of  cotton 
string. 

B 

Heads  AP  Group 

New  Orleans,  La  — Thomas 
M.  Gibbons,  publisher  of  the 
Laurel  (Miss.)  Leader-Call,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Louis- 
iana-Mississippi  Associated  Preffl 
Association  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  group  here  last  week. 
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NEWSPAPER  COLOR  PRESS 


Somewhere  along  the  line,  the  name  of 
your  newspaper  is  linked  with  Goss.  May¬ 
be  your  new  press  is  one  of  several  now 
being  installed  .  .  .  maybe  it's  just  being 
shipped  .  . .  perhaps  it's  on  the  erecting 
floor  — in  the  early  stages  of  construction 
—  or  on  order  awaiting  production.  It 
may  be  merely  an  unidentified  desire  for 
better  press  equipment. 

But  wherever  you  stand  on  the  subject  of 
a  new  press,  you  can  bank  on  these 
all-important  features  when  you  get  a 


headliner  — complete  flexibility  for  color 
printing . . .  continuous  feed  ink  system . . . 
central  station  control  of  ink  supply  . . . 
tension  plate  lock-up . . .  pre-loaded  bear¬ 
ings  .  . .  "uni-flow"  folder  with  fully  en¬ 
closed  folding  mechanism  operating  in 
oil  .  .  .  folded -edge -forward  delivery. 

All  these  features  are  "exclusively  Goss" 
.  .  .  "faithfully  yours". 

*For  the  Medium -Size  Daily,  it’s  a  Duplex  Unitub¬ 
ular,  a  Goss  Unitube,  ox  a  Duplex  Standard  Tubular. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

t535  Senth  Peeliea  Street,  CHIcege  • 

)at^  Dophx  DivisMms  Batth  Crmmk,  Miehtgcm 

OOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  LTD.,  PRESTON,  ENGLAND 


PRESIDENT 


Labor  Problems  Cited 
By  ANPA  President 


FOR  mechanical  employes,  the 

highest  wage  found  in  any 
industry  and  good  working  con¬ 
ditions  were  hailed  by  David  W. 
Howe,  Burlington  ( Vt. )  Free 
Preti,  president  of  ANPA,  in  bis 
address  to  the  national  conven¬ 
tion,  Tuesday. 

The  address  centered,  in  fact, 
upon  “back  shop”  problems 
which  have  recently  confront^ 
publishers.  Howe  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  progress  in  personnel 
relations  and  in  mechanical  re¬ 
search. 

The  complete  address: 

WELCOME  to  the  62nd  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  ANPA. 

This  is  our  annual  opportunity 
for  stock-taking,  discussions  of 
common  problems,  and  plannina 
for  the  future. 

The  past  year  has  seen  the 
results  of  a  Congress  with  a 
fresh  mandate  of  power  con¬ 
scientiously  using  that  power, 
pie  ideal  of  individual  liberty 
Is  supported  again  by  an  im¬ 
posing  majority  of  the  public. 
Such  convictions  are  reflected  in 
Ranges  in  the  statute  books. 
The  notion  that  to  compete  with 
outperform  the  foulest 
tyranny  in  several  centuries, 
one  had  to  imitate  any  of  the 
features  of  a  toUliUrian  state, 
— that  idea  America  has  for¬ 
tunately  thrown  into  the  dis¬ 
card. 

Meanwhile,  as  trustees  of  one 
of  our  precious  constitutional 
liberties  we  meet  to  do  what  we 
can  with  domestic  situations. 
Just  to  recognize  how  intense 
and  how  similar  publishing 
problems  now  are  in  severm 
hundred  cities  is  helpful  to  all. 
It  instills  a  unity  of  spirit  to 
a  higher  degree.  Thus  we 
strengthen  the  chief  purposes 
and  the  only  disciplines  which 
this  association  has,  and  our¬ 
selves  become  stronger. 

Instead  of  an  inclusive  sum¬ 
mary  of  our  Association’s  activi¬ 
ties  during  the  year,  I  shall 
touch  upon  a  few  of  the  high¬ 
lights. 

Your  association  now  includes 
more  than  90  percent  of  the 
daily  circulation  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Our  mem¬ 
bership  is  809  daily  newspapers 
— a  gain  of  43  over  a  year  ago. 
We  are  especially  pleased  to 
note  the  growth  of  membership 
among  the  smaller  papers.  New 
members  of  less  than  20.000  cir¬ 
culation  numbered  55  during  the 
past  year.  Of  our  total  member¬ 
ship  today,  74%  have  circula¬ 
tions  under  50,000. 

The  services  which  your  asso¬ 
ciation  supplied  to  all  newspap¬ 
ers  on  pressing  newsprint  prob¬ 
lems  continued  well  into  1947. 
As  Canadian  mills  continued  to 
produce  beyond  their  100% 
rated  capacity,  the  situation 
eased  a  bit  for  all. 

Our  Record  in  Lobor  Relations 

A  labor  relations  historian  is 
apt  to  draw  some  interesting 
conclusions  upon  this  past  year 


and  ANPA’s  labor  relations  rec¬ 
ord.  With  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assist¬ 
ants'  Union  we  have  concluded 
a  flve  year  extension  which  will, 
in  1952,  round  out  fifty  years  of 
our  International  Arbitration 
Agreement  with  its  excellent 
relationship.  ANPA  members 
are  a  group  of  employers  prob¬ 
ably  less  affected  by  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Act  than  any  other  industry 
in  dealing  with  their  employees. 
Here  is  a  group  with  a  record 
of  negotiation,  conciliation  and 
arbitration  with  labor  unions 
for  over  60  years.  Union  recog¬ 
nition,  the  highest  wages  found 
in  any  industry,  liberal  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  have  been  wide¬ 
ly  in  vogue  in  newspapers.  Our 
international  arbitration  agree¬ 
ments  took  shape  in  1900  along 
with  our  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee.  With  85  percent  or  more 
of  our  members  thoroughly  ac¬ 
customed  to  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  with  craft  unions,  here  were 
the  traditions  and  most  of  the 
conditions  which  make  for  un¬ 
derstanding  and  labor  peace.  A 
year  ago  a  firm  of  nationally 
known  specialists  in  labor  rela¬ 
tions  was  retained  to  check  our 
practices,  our  members’  atti¬ 
tudes — to  report  and  recom¬ 
mend.  We  ascertained  that  we 
were  making  progress. 

One  of  the  printing  trade 
unions  occupies  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion.  The  International  iVpo- 
graphical  Union  developed  a 
policy  and  program  of  exparte 
rules.  These  rules  or  “laws” 
governed  the  conduct  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  certain  portions  of  a 
newspaper  plant  as  well  as  the 
union’s  membership.  An  im¬ 
passe  was  reached  in  1922  when 
the  union  insisted  upon  exempt¬ 
ing  such  “laws”  from  arbitra¬ 
tion.  In  1944  this  union  assumed 
certain  veto  powers  that  virtual¬ 
ly  nullified  the  machinery  of 
the  expired  international  arbi¬ 
tration  agreement. 

With  mutuality  of  interest  not 
recognized,  with  all  the  machin¬ 
ery  for  peaceful  disposal  of  is¬ 
sues  now  in  the  discard,  that 
union  continued  its  program  of 
opposing  the  normal  relation¬ 
ships  pursued  by  the  other  print¬ 
ing  trades  unions.  While  as  had 
been  mentioned,  the  Wagner  Act 
and  the  issue  of  union  recogni¬ 
tion  had  little  effect  in  news¬ 
paper  plants,  the  act  amending 
the  Wagner  Act,  sponsored  by 
Messrs.  Taft  and  Hartley,  aimed 
to  make  collective  bargaining 
again  a  two-way  street.  This 
was  especially  offensive  to  the 
leadership  of  the  union  in  ques¬ 
tion.  lii-advised,  the  leaders 
sought  to  break  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Act  and  to  involve  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  civil  and 
criminal  penalties.  This  union 
attempted  to  force  publishers  to 
connive  with  the  union  to  break 
the  law  in  its  closed  shop,  struck 
work  and  jurisdictional  features, 
among  others. 

The  ANPA  Special  Standing 


Committee  tried  by  conference 
in  Indianapolis  last  September 
in  conciliatory  spirit  to  find  a 
common  ground.  No  common 
ground  was  found.  Your  board 
of  directors  then  directed  the 
ANPA  General  Manager  to  file 
charges  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  against  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
based  upon  the  union's  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act.  This  was  done. 
The  NLRB  regional  director  at 
Cincinnati,  after  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation,  issued  a  complaint. 

Progress  of  NLRB  Complaint 

Hearings  on  this  complaint 
began  Dec.  9  in  Indianapolis  and 
continued  from  time  to  time  in 
various  cities. 

Because  of  the  union’s  nation¬ 
wide  activities,  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  on  Jan.  16  pe¬ 
titioned  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Indiana  to  enjoin  the 
union  and  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  Executive  Council 
from  carrying  on  certain  of  the 
activities  covered  in  the  com¬ 
plaint.  On  March  27  Judge  Lu¬ 
ther  M.  Swygert  entered  an 
order  wherein  he  decreed  that 
the  ITU,  its  Executive  Council 
and  their  agents,  servants,  em¬ 
ployees,  attorneys  and  all  per¬ 
sons  in  active  concert  or  par¬ 
ticipation  with  them  are  re¬ 
strained  and  enjoined  from 
carrying  out  the  no-contract 
policy  adopted  by  the  union  at 
its  Cleveland  Convention  last 
August. 

Promptly  the  imion  announced 
that  it  would  comply  with  the 
decree  of  the  court.  Subsequent¬ 
ly  the  Executive  Coimcil  sent 
instructions  to  all  of  its  subordi¬ 
nate  locals  directing  them  to 
bargain  with  publishers  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
decree. 

The  entry  of  the  decree  by 
Judge  Swygert  does  not  termin¬ 
ate  this  controversy.  The  decree 
remains  in  full  force  and  effect 
only  until  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  enter.s  its  final 
order  in  the  complaint  case. 
However,  Judge  Swygert’s  de¬ 
cree  has  had  the  effect  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  for  the  time  being  at 
least  collective  bargaining  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  publishers  and 
inj  locals  at  the  local  level. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
remedial  action  in  favor  of 
which  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  ANPA  voted  last  September 
has  produced  a  result  that  is 
nationwide  in  its  effect.  The 
Board  was  reluctant  to  take  that 
action  but  it  had  no  alternative. 
It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the 
Board  that  the  action  which  it 
was  compelled  to  take  will  re¬ 
store  stability  as  well  as  har¬ 
mony  in  the  relations  between 
publishers  and  the  local  ITU 
unions  whose  members  they 
employ. 

Mechanical  Research 

The  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Research  Program  of  the  ANPA 
had  its  first  tangible  beginning 
in  directors’  authorization  in 
1945.  The  war  delayed  its  start. 

In  1946  it  was  decided  that 
a  survey  of  the  possibilities  of 
research  be  undertaken  and  J. 
W.  Rockefeller  &  Associates 
were  engaged  for  this  purpose. 


Their  report  helped  to  shape  out 
thinking  and  to  give  us  back¬ 
ground. 

A  year  ago  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  appropriated  $40,000  for 
initiating  mechanical  research 
for  the  next  twelve  months  per¬ 
iod.  There  has  been  set  up  in  « 
reserve  fund  $49,932  which  the 
contributors  to  the  pulp  wood 
fund  authorized  the  ANPA  to 
keep  in  its  treasury  for  this  or 
other  purposes. 

The  Committee  on  Mechanical 
Research  after  careful  screening 
of  applicants,  recommended  that 
C.  M.  Flint  be  engaged  as  R^ 
search  Director.  Mr.  Flint  as¬ 
sumed  his  duties  on  Sept  2, 
1947.  This  Research  CommittM 
stated  its  plans  for  research  in 
a  pamphlet  which  was  sent  to 
all  members. 

Recent  events  have  greatly 
stepped  up  the  pace  of  research. 
We  have  heard  no  doubts  among 
the  membership  as  to  the  need 
of  a  mechanical  research  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  recognized  as  long 
overdue.  You  will  hear  more 
in  a  few  minutes  on  the  need 
for  research  and  an  effective 
plan. 

Personnel  Relations 

Congress  has  already  defined 
a  profession  in  the  Labor-Man¬ 
agement  Relations  Act  and  hai 
provided  for  separate  bargain¬ 
ing  units  for  professional  em¬ 
ployees.  The  NLRB  has  recent¬ 
ly  denied  such  status  and  such 
privilege  to  newspaper  news 
writers.  Much  is  involved  here 
that  is  precious  in  the  public 
interest. 

As  you  express  interest  your 
Chicago  office  will  compile  and 
include  in  the  bulletins  an  en¬ 
larged  service  on  personnel  re¬ 
lations.  Apprentice  quotas,  train¬ 
ing  facilities  for  mechanical 
staffs  including  photo-engraving, 
plans  for  employee  screening 
and  selection,  hiring  and  dis¬ 
charging  problems  and  possible 
programs  under  new  national 
and  state  laws — these  are  part 
of  the  Chicago  office’s  expanded 
service. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  for 
the  first  time  has  achieved  a 
budget  of  over  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  Many  voluntarily  advanced 
the  effective  date  of  their  in¬ 
creased  financial  participation. 
Success  in  membership  —  918 
members,  success  in  advertising 
volume  gains — these  are  high¬ 
lights  of  the  Bureau’s  year.  A 
most  interesting  program  awaits 
you  at  this  afternoon’s  session 
which  will  be  devoted  entirely 
to  the  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  It  merits  your 
undivided  attention. 

The  gratitude  and  appreciation 
of  all  of  us  is  due  to  Cranston 
Williams,  our  general  manager, 
for  another  year  of  superb  and 
well-rounded  achievement.  The 
pressure  upon  him  and  his  office 
is  great  and  the  responsibility 
which  he  handles  in  the  interest 
of  all  of  us  is  heavy  indeed.  The 
wisdom,  diligence,  foresight  and 
dispatch  which  mark  his  per¬ 
formance  of  duties  are  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  his  associates  and 
staff.  Mrs.  R.  V.  Lang,  his  as¬ 
sistant,  has  had  no  smalll  part  ta 
the  efficient  functioning  of  the 
office.  The  enlarged  member¬ 
ship  and  increased  activitlw 
have  tested  the  mettle  of  our  of- 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Typical  Clina-UnH  Driva  and  Pownr  Control  Installation 

Specify  .  • . 

CLINE  SYSTEM  UNIT  TYPE  PRESS  DRIVE 

Safety  ond  Reliability 
No  Press  Drive  Shaft 
Perfect  Acceleration 
Speed  and  Power 
No  Back  Lash 
Perfect  Automatic  Brake 
Minimum  Power  Used 


Specify  .  • . 

CLINE  FULL  SPEED  PASTERS  AND 
AUTOMATIC  TENSION 

Pressing  one  button  completes  paster 
and  tail  cut  off  cycle. 

Constant  tension  maintained  by 

simple  stationary  straps 

No  running  belts 

Simple  to  operate  and  maintain 

Increases  production 

Specify  •  •  • 

CLINE  DOUBLE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

for  magazine  and  Decker  Type 
newspaper  presses 

Specify  .  .  . 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
MOTOR  AND  CONTROL 

for  Type  printing  presses 
Offset  Presses 
Rotogravure  Presses 
Color  Presses 

Auxiliary  Equipment  ^ 


SYNDICATES 


Richter  Saw  His  Own 
Handwriting  on  Wall 


By  Carle  Hodge 


Richter 


MISCHA  RICHTER,  the  panel 

cartoonist  with  probably  the 
fattest  paycheck,  is  a  Yale  man 
who  confesses  he 
used  his  “Yale  , 

influence”  to 
snare  his  first 
job.  His  first 
job  was  on  the 
WPA. 

Now,  for  the 
six  Strictly 
Richter  frames 
he  draws  each 
week  for  King 
Features.  and 
for  others  in  Col¬ 
liers  and  the 
New  Yorker,  he 
earns  well  into  five  figures  per 
annum. 

Richter  is  a  short,  dark  man 
of  37  with  a  perpetually  per¬ 
plexed  expression,  a  sly.  wry 
wit  and  a  clattering  laugh  that 
sounds  like  a  soft-spoken  ma¬ 
chine  gun.  The  laugh,  he  lav¬ 
ishes  on  his  own  gags. 

His  favorites,  and  perhaps  the 
most  famous,  of  the  distinctive 
ogle-eyed  men  and  wistful 
women  who  people  his  panels 
are  the  stuff-shirts  he  punctures. 

It  was  their  type  that  made 
him  decide,  back  in  the  30’s,  not 
to  keep  peddling  his  paintings. 
“I  don’t  like  to  meet  the  right 
people,”  he  says. 

Richter's  parents  took  him 
from  the  Ukraine  to  Boston  to 
live  when  he  was  11.  His  public 
school  teachers  acclaimed  him  a 
prodigy,  and  he  collected  schol¬ 
arships  to  the  Boston  Museum, 
and  finally  the  Yale,  art  schools. 


In  1934  he  was  graduated  from 
Yale  into  a  WPA  art  project.  He 
painted  scenes  taut  with  social 
overtones  —  strikes,  Okies,  war 
victims — and  for  a  Boston  boys’ 
club,  a  50-foot  mural. 

He  liked  doing  murals.  But 
he  switched  to  cartooning  be¬ 
cause  he  wanted  to  “tell  a  story 
in  a  quicker  medium.” 

“Besides,  where  the  hell  was 
I  going  to  keep  getting  walls?” 

So  in  1935  he  forewent  his 
WPA  pay,  inadequate  anyway 
for  his  wife  and  first-born,  to 
try  New  York  and  the  maga¬ 
zines.  Two  years,  and  a  stagger¬ 
ing  outlay  of  shoe-leather,  later, 
he  sold  his  first  cartoon  to  the 
short-lived  magazine  Cavalcade. 

Then  things  moved  swiftly. 
Suddenly  the  sophisticated  New 
Yorker,  whose  reception  room 
he  vainly  had  haunted  for  six 
months,  telephoned  him  to  drop 
by  and  sign  a  contract. 


Hitting  the  New  Yorker  is 
like  getting  a  cartoonist’s  name 
in  lights.  It  made  Mischa 
Richter  famous.  He  started  sell¬ 
ing  other  magazines,  and  PM 
syndicated  him. 

He  signed  a  three-year  con¬ 
tract  with  King  in  August.  1944. 
and  a  few  months  later  his  first 
book.  This  One’s  On  Me,  had 
sold  12,000  copies  even  before 
reaching  store  shelves. 


Richter  lives  now  in  a  11-room 
house  on  his  24-acre  estate  in 
swank  suburban  Darien,  Conn., 
with  his  wife,  their  two  small 
sons  and  a  menagerie  of  pets 
that  includes  a  blind  terrier. 

He  paints  in  a  home  studio, 
plays  a  piano,  listens  to  hot  jazz 
and  tests  gags  on  his  cronies. 

All  his  cartooning,  though,  is 
done  a  mile  away  in  his  “office,” 
a  rented  cubbyhole  to  which  he 
faithfully  commutes,  “just  like,” 
he  says,  “a  junior  executive.” 

There  he  perspires  over  his 
drawings  as  a  diamond-smith 
over  rare  stones.  Richter  is  a 
perfectionist.  He  first  sketches 
quickly  to  give  his  pictures  what 
he  calls  their  “explosive  and 
nervous”  lines. 

But  then  he  draws  and  re¬ 
draws  them.  Often,  to  reach 
just  the  expression  he  wants  on 
a  character’s  face,  he  pencils  it 
20  times  or  more. 

“The  face,”  he  says,  “sets  the 
pace.” 

Koestler  on  Russia 

PRESS  ALLIANCE  will  have 

ready  for  release  in  about 
three  weeks  a  serialization  of 
Darkness  At  Noon,  Arthur 
Koestler’s  searching  novel  about 
the  Moscow  purge  trials.  The 
50,000-word  condensation  will 
run  30  installments. 

Darkness  is  the  story  of  an 
old-line  Marxist  executed  by  the 
Stalinists.  The  deal  for  its  seria¬ 
lization  was  closed  by  PA’s 
Paris  office. 


Photo  Column 

A  WEEKLY  column  for  amateur 
photographers.  Camera  News 
by  Irving  Desfor,  is  being 
launched  this 
week  by  AP 
Newsfeatures. 

It  is  released  for 
both  AMs  and 
PMs.  Desfor,  a 
veteran  camera¬ 
man,  is  chief  of 
AP’s  photo  -  art 
department. 

Stret  ching 
Your  Dollar,  a 
five-article  series 
covering  money- 
saving  and 
money  -  making 
ideas,  is  an  AP  special  for  PMs. 
It  was  writfen  by  staff  writer 
John  L.  Springer. 


Desfor 


People 

EARL  WILSON.  New  York 

Post  Syndicate  saloon  editor, 
is  chairman  of  Command  Per¬ 
formance,  a  show  Broadway 
stars  will  present  May  25  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  to  bene¬ 
fit  American  Overseas  Aid  and 
the  UN  Crusade  for  Children. 

Stan  McGovern’s  slap-happy 
Post  strip.  Silly  Milly,  will  run 
in  a  sequence  of  daily  episodes, 
beginning  May  3.  Milly  then 
will  get  a  ready-made  family, 
the  Frammises,  who  are  said  to 
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Strictly  Richter — “Is  that  all  you 
can  say?  It  smells  like  a  fish 
market!" 

keep  a  horse  in  their  apartment. 

King  Features’  Bob  (Believe 
It  or  Not)  Ripley  is  en  route 
to  the  Orient,  where  he  will 
gather  material. 

NEA  staffer  S.  Burton  Heath 
has  written  four  articles  on  The 
Atom  and  You,  the  story  of  how 
atomic  power  and  atomic  war¬ 
fare  could  affect  individuals. 

Comic  Notes 

LOUIE,  the  year-old  Press  Fea¬ 
tures  strip  which  started  in 
color  pages  in  November,  this 
week  moved  into  the  New  York 
Sunday  Mirror,  its  14th  Sunday 
paper.  Harry  Hanan  is  artist. 

I'eenie  Weenies,  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  color  cartoon  and  story 
now  has  been  printed  in  French, 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  German 
and  Dutch  books.  Already  it  had 
boasted  16  volumes. 

■ 

Record  Audience 

Birmingham,  Ala.  —  An  audi¬ 
ence  estimated  at  7,000,  which 
was  said  to  be  the  largest  ever 
to  attend  such  an  event  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Live¬ 
stock  and  Meat  Board,  attended 
the  closing  session  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  News- Age-Herald  an¬ 
nual  cooking  school  April  16. 


Work  Is  Begun 


T 


On  Coosa  River 


Newsprint  Mill  i 

Birmingham,  Ala.  —  Work  on  ( 
the  Coosa  River  Newsprint  Com-  j 
pany’s  new  mill  at  Childersburg.  J 
Ala.,  got  under  way  on  April  19,  / 

with  the  driving  of  piles  for  the  ' 
foundations.  First  newsprint  is  ( 
expected  to  be  available  in  Jan-  . 

uary,  1950.  ( 

At  ground-breaking  ceremo-  ( 

nies  on  April  16,  the  value  of  the  / 
plant  to  the  state  was  traced.  \ 
Ernst  Mahler,  executive  vice-  / 

president  of  Kimberly-Clark  } 

Corp.,  said  it  would  provide:  700  f 
permanent  jobs,  several  thousand  / 

more  jobs  for  those  employed  in  \ 

the  timber  industry  of  Alabama  f 

and  Georgia,  and  1,200  to  1,500  | 

jobs  for  the  next  18  months  on  f 

construction  phases  of  the  If 

project. 

Kimberly-Clark  has  the  con-  3 

tract  to  operate  and  manage  the  I 
mill,  which  will  have  an  annual  i 

output  of  100,000  tons  of  news-  i 
print  and  60,000  tons  of  sulphate  * 
pulp.  The  newsprint  will  be 
consumed  mostly  by  Southern  i 

papers,  while  the  sulphate  pulp  * 

will  be  used  for  wadding  for  ? 

Kleenex  by  the  International  y 

Cellucotton  Products  Co.  ^ 

Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Birmingham  News  t 

and  Age-Herald,  who  is  vice-  I 

president  and  secretary  of  the  t 

newsprint  company,  said  Kim-  f 

berly-Clark  has  acquired  a  gov-  S- 

ernment  plant  at  Memphis.  ! 

Tenn.,  and  is  now  manufactur-  f 

ing  wadding  for  Kleenex  there.  j 

“The  mill  will  use  the  annual  , 

growth  of  some  400,000  acres  of  I 

pine  land  in  Alabama  and  , 

Georgia,”  Hanson  said.  * 

Kelton  W.  Huxford,  an  official  ( 

of  the  newsprint  mill,  said  the  j 

plant  will  need  230,000  cords  of  * 
wood  a  year.  At  $10  a  cord,  that  ( 

would  mean  $2,300,000  a  year  to  J 

be  spent  for  timber.  The  pre-  » 

vailing  price  for  wood  is  $11  per  ' 

cord.  ) 


DR.  CRANE  it  ■  phy- 
tician  u  well  as  •  pty* 
chologitt  .  .  .  but  his 
greatest  asset  is horse 
sense”.  .  .  a  ffood  rea* 
son  for  his  popularity 
with  readers  every¬ 
where. 


A  CHALLENGE 

to  every  one  of  your  readers 

TEST  YOUR  HORSE  SENSE,  by  Dr. 

George  W.  Crane,  it  on  exciting  daily 
brain  tenter  that't  detigned  to  tell 
folkt  whether  they  know  at  much  at 
they  think  they  do.  It't  a  feature  that 
demandt  active  porticipation  by  each 
individual  reader  . . .  which  meant  it't 
ideal  for  converting  thote  "catual 
cuttomert"  into  tteady  followert  of 
your  newtpoperl  —  Send  now  for 
prooft  and  pricet. 
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PROMOTION 

Retailer  Can  Size  Up 


Markets  in 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

MOST  signiScant  advance  in 

market  research  in  recent 
years  is  the  development  of  the 
consumer  panel.  In  this,  as  in 
the  earlier  but  still  developing 
retail  store  audit,  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization  deserves 
major  credit. 

How  far  they  have  moved  al¬ 
ready  in  developing  the  consum¬ 
er  panel  research  technique  can 
be  seen  in  the  first  report  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Consumer  Panel,  re¬ 
cently  released  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

The  report  covers  grocery  pur¬ 
chases,  and  clothing  and  house- 
wares  purchases  at  department 
stores,  by  400  Allegheny  County 
families.  These  families  keep 
a  diary  of  their  purchases,  and 
make  a  weekly  report. 

This  first  report  covers  the 
six-month  period  February-July 
1947.  In  that  time.  Panel  fami¬ 
lies  listed  over  70,000  purchases 
of  the  grocery  products  studied; 
and  almost  25,000  purchases  of 
clothing  and  housewares. 

What  this  research  does,  as 
the  foreword  explains,  is  to  tell 
the  manufacturer  or  retailer 
“how  much  in  dollars  or  pieces 
or  pounds  of  his  product  is  be¬ 
ing  used,  how  frequently  it  is 
purchased.  ...  He  may  learn 
both  who  sells  his  product,  how 
much  is  sold,  and  also  the  char- 
acteristips,  social  and  economic, 
of  the  people  who  buy.” 

It  shows  the  major  retailers 
what  their  share  of  the  market 
is  for  individual  items,  as  well 
as  for  the  entire  store  and  for 
major  merchandise  divisions 
within  the  store.  An  interesting 
part  of  the  report  shows  the 
volume  each  retailer  has  lost  to 
other  stores,  and  to  suburban 
shopping  centers. 

The  report  covers  more  than 
120  pages,  spiral  bound  and 
handily  indexed,  in  file  size. 
But  there  is  more  to  it  than  this 
volume  contains.  For  from  the 
data  gleaned  in  this  continuing 
research  can  be  learned  educa¬ 
tion.  occupation,  racial  back¬ 
ground,  and  newspaper  reading 
habits  of  Panel  members  as  well. 

One  of  the  more  significant 
points  about  the  Pitsburgh 
Panel  however,  is  its  sponsor¬ 
ship.  For  some  30  years,  the 
leading  Pittsburgh  department 
stores  have  supported  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  the  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  for  Retail  Train¬ 
ing,  a  graduate  school.  Through 
the  Bureau,  which  actually  con¬ 
ducts  the  Panel,  the  department 
stores  co-sponsor  this  project 
with  the  Press.  Indeed,  Panel 
members  do  not  know  that  the 
Press  is  connected  with  this  re¬ 
search  at  all;  their  dealings  are 
entirely  with  the  Bureau. 

“Distribution,”  the  foreword 
notes,  “needs  all  the  help  it  can 

?;et  today  from  research.  Stud- 
es  such  as  this  one  are  of  first 
importance,  as  they  contribute 
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Panel  Data 


to  the  efficiency  of  retailing  and 
sales  promotion  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer's  drawing  board  to  the 
salesperson.” 

Another  Newspaper? 

THE  Toledo  (O.)  Blade  has 

just  finished  running  a  series 
of  11  advertisements  in  its  own 
pages  which  deserve  close  read¬ 
ing  by  every  newspaper  worker 
concerned  with  the  public  re¬ 
lations  of  the  press  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

The  advertisements  appeared 
on  page  2  of  the  Blade  every 
week  for  11  weeks.  Each  ad  ran 
twice.  Each  ad  was  an  attempt 
to  explain  some  phase  of  the 
Blade's  publishing  policy.  Em¬ 
phasis  in  all  the  ads  was  on  the 
Blade's  policy  of  presenting  the 
news  objectively  and  without 
bias,  and  of  confining  all  editor¬ 
ial  opinion  to  its  pages  of  opin¬ 
ion. 

Most  signficant  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  is  the  one  that  ended 
the  series.  It  is  headlined  “This 
Town  Needs  Another  News¬ 
paper,”  certainly  a  provocative 
headline.  In  this,  the  Blade  at¬ 
tempts  to  explain  its  position  in 
a  one-newspaper  city,  to  show 
its  awareness  of  its  larger  and 
peculiar  responsibility,  and  to 
demonstrate  how  it  discharges 
that  responsibilty  in  the  public 
interest. 

Love  That  Thursday] 

CHARMING  is  the  word  for  a 

little  folder  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  puts  out  show¬ 
ing  that  Thursdays  are  the 
heaviest  days  for  department 
store  advertising  in  New  York, 
and  the  World-Telegram  the 
heaviest  carrier  of  Thursday  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising. 

It  takes  only  one  chart,  and 
one  column  of  figures,  to  get  the 
point  across.  But  it’s  the  way 
the  whole  thing  is  put  together 
that  gives  it  charm  and.  we're 
sure,  a  sound  selling  impact. 

“This  one  is  called  ‘Thursday, 
I  love  you!’  ”  is  the  caption  on 
the  folder,  illustration — in  clever 
rib-tickling  cartoon  drawing — 
showing  a  little  bewhiskered 
gent  conducting  a  large  bejewel- 
ed  dowager  through  an  art  gal¬ 
lery.  The  painting  they’ve  stop¬ 
ped  to  admire,  the  one  that  car¬ 
ries  the  caption,  is  the  Thursday 
advertising  chart. 

Bride  Business 

“ARE  YOU  considering  matri¬ 
mony?”  is  the  disturbing  cap¬ 
tion  on  a  folder  sent  out  by  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post.  “You 
should.”  it  goes  on  to  say,  “It’s 
good  business.” 

How  good  business  it  is  the 
folder  then  proceeds  to  show, 
on  the  basis  of  recent  surveys. 
The  average  bride,  it  says, 
spends  $500  on  wedding  and  go- 
ing-away  clothes,  and  $1000  on 


furnishings  for  her  first  home. 
For  Boston  Post  families,  this 
means  $5,350,500  for  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  and  $10,701,000  for  home 
furnishings — more  than  $16,000,- 
000  worth  of  business. 

A  chart  shows  that  this  bride 
business  is  a  year-round  busi¬ 
ness,  traditional  June  being  only 
a  little  better  than  other  months. 
The  folder  makes  a  good  pitch 
for  the  business. 


In  the  Bag 

“DETROIT  is  Different,”  a  fold¬ 
er  from  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  showing  that  in  Detroit 
the  News,  an  evening  paper,  gets 
the  preference  usually  reserved 
for  morning  newspapers. 

From  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  a  folder  reporting  on  its 
advertising  prowess  in  1947,  the 
Post's  biggest  year. 

From  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Times,  a  folder  titled  “Packs  a 
Punch  With  Women”  which 
gives  a  picture  story  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  first  annual  cooking  school. 

From  the  Montreal  Daily  Star, 
a  pocket-size  ring-binder  data 
book  which  gives  “Quick  Facts 
about  the  Montreal  Market  and 
its  Newspapers.”  Designed  for 
easy  carrying  by  salesmen,  it  is 
handy  for  use  by  media  people. 

“What  makes  a  100,000  city? 
Geography?  Politics?” — a  book¬ 
let  put  out  by  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.J.)  Press-Union  to  explain 
that  its  66,000  population  is  de¬ 
ceptive,  that  its  metropolitan 
area  gives  it  over  100,000.  A 
good  come-on  for  information. 


Printer  s  Ink  Lures 
Editor  from  Loafing 

Bristow,  Okla. — When  vete¬ 
ran  L.  M.  Nichols  launches  the 
new  weekly  Bristow  News  with 
the  help  of  two  partners,  his  “op¬ 
position”  will  be  the  paper  that 
he  managed  for  40  years. 

The  partners  are  Nichols’  one¬ 
time  carrier  boys,  Carl  and 
Jewell  Gibson.  The  fornier  was 
printer  and  the  latter,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  of  the  Bristow  Record, 
which  is  now  being  published 
by  I.  L.  Cook  with  the  Bristow 
Citizen,  which  he  founded  more 
than  20  years  ago. 

“When  I  sold  the  Record  two 
years  ago,”  Nichols  said,  “I 
planned  to  retire  and  do  a  lot  of 
loafing.  But  I  found  loafing  was 
no  good  and  when  the  Gibson 
brothers  suggested  we  start  a 
newspaper  in  Bristow,  they 
found  me  receptive — in  fact,  en¬ 
thusiastic.” 

m 

Vancouver  Party 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — Four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  employes  of  the 
Vancouver  Daily  Province  with 
their  friends  were  the  guests  of 
the  paper  recently  at  a  50th  an¬ 
niversary  dinner.  P.  C.  Gal¬ 
braith,  publisher,  was  chairman, 
and  Philip  S.  Fisher,  president 
of  Southam  Co.,  attended. 
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Junior  Achievement 
Advisors  Are  Named 

Appointment  of  eight  news¬ 
paper  and  news  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council  of  Junior  Achievement, 
Inc.,  was  announced  this  week. 
The  new  members  are:  James 
W.  Brown,  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  Editor  &  Publisrh; 
Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Houston 
( Tex. )  Post;  Clark  Howell,  pub- 
lisher  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution;  James  A.  Linen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Time  magazine;  Weston 
Smith,  vicepresident  of  Financial 
World,  and  Edwin  F.  Thayer, 
publisher  of  Tide. 

The  Junior  Achievement  pro¬ 
gram  gives  high  school  junion 
and  seniors  an  understanding  of 
the  relationship  of  capital,  labor 
and  management  under  the 
American  free  enterprise  system 
by  organizing  them  into  minia¬ 
ture  corporations  in  which  they 
own  stock,  manufacture  and 
merchandise  products. 

■ 

'Doc'  Kerr  Dies 

Akron,  O. — Funeral  services 
took  place  April  15  for  Harry  B. 
“Doc”  Kerr,  65,  who  died  sud¬ 
denly  after  41  years  in  Akron 
newspaperdom.  Kerr  died  in 
his  automobile  as  his  wife  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  him  to  a  luncheon 
club  asignment.  Kerr,  a  native 
of  Canada,  had  served  on  three 
Akron  newspapers.  He  had  been 
a  columnist  and  feature  writer 
for  the  Beacon  Journal  during 
the  last  few  years. 


TOP  MARKET  COVERAGE 
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Syroeuse  it  o  Notuiol  market  tor 
exponding  industry,  business  end 
Hurlbut  W.  Smith 


President  of  L  C  Smith  &  Corona 


Typewriters 


Smith-Corona  typewriters  speed 
business  'round  the  world  while,  behind 
the  scenes,  Syracuse  speeds  the  indus¬ 
trial  growth  of  Smith-Corona  os  evi¬ 
denced  by  0  recent  50%  enlargement  of 
factory  and  office  facilities. 

"Bock  in  1903,  at  our  founding,  Syra¬ 
cuse  gave  us  a  healthy  send-off  with  its 
reserve  of  skilled  labor  which  then,  os 
now,  was  attracted  to  a  consistently 
stable  market  where  industry  is  diversi¬ 
fied,  employment  steady  and  the  wage 
level  high. 

"Today  2,300  Smith  -  Corona  em¬ 
ployees  take  home  o  substantial  portion 
of  the  $1,250,000  weekly  payroll  re¬ 


corded  for  22  industries  representing 
only  o  cross  section  of  Syracuse's  415. 

"To  Syracuse,  we  say  THANK  YOU 
for  the  great  natural  market  resources 
which  hove  enabled  us  to  odvance  busi¬ 
ness  progress  throughout  the  nation  and 
the  world  with  Smith  -  Corona  type¬ 
writers." 

Whether  you're  launching  a  test  cam¬ 
paign  or  planning  expansion  of  your 
present  sales  operation,  you  con  insure 
maximum  effectiveness  by  selecting  the 
newspaper  which  delivers  complete  cov¬ 
erage  of  on  ever-prosperous  market .  .  . 
at  one  low  medio  cost. 


For  Complete  Market  Coverage 
at  ONE  LOW  COST... 

V'  SYRACUSE  HERAID-JOURNAI  (Doily) 
■/SYRACUSE  HERAID-AMERICAN  (Sunday) 

National  Representatives:  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 

Hub  of  tho  Empiro  State  —  A  City  of  .DivertlllacI  industry  _ 
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ANCAM  Program  Set; 
First  On  Pacific  Coast 


LOS  ANGELES  —  First  Pacific 
Coast  meeting  in  the  history 
of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
is  scheduled  here  June  14-17. 

Though  yet  weeks  away,  the 
program  already  is  prepared — 
and  printed.  The  slogan  is 


Horn  Tushingham 

"ANCAM’s  Greatest  Conven¬ 
tion.’  declares  C.  W.  Horn.  Los 
Anpeles  Examiner,  convention 
chairman. 

Just  to  make  matters  official, 
Horn  has  special  invitations  and 
greetings  from  Governor  Earl 
Warren,  Alfred  Stanford  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
and  Floyd  Maxwell,  chairman, 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  already 
tucked  into  each  of  the  16-page 
programs  being  distributed  na¬ 
tionally. 

“Classified  advertising  offers 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
value  of  newspapers  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  It  has  long 
been  the  people's  own  medium, 
“Stanford  observed  in  his  mes¬ 
sage. 

“Greater  newspaper  profits 
through  classified  advertising” 
is  the  theme  of  the  sessions  to 
be  presided  over  here  by  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Tushingham,  Camden 
( N.J. )  Courier-Post.  Horn  is 
vicepresident,  Fred  R.  Ellis,  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News  second 
vicepresident;  T.  Frank  James, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Dispatch, 
third  vicepresident,  and  Edward 
J.  Dorgan,  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. ) 
Press,  treasurer.  L.  H.  Keller, 
Cincinnati  ( O. )  Post,  is  secre¬ 
tary. 

Continuous  sessions,  with 
speakers  shifting  on  a  half-hour¬ 
ly  basis,  will  be  conducted  from 
the  morning  of  June  14  through 
the  evening  of  June  16.  Windup 
affairs  June  17  will  be  followed 
by  a  Hollywood  tour. 

Topics  extend  to  foreign 
shores,  with  Lorenz  Albeck-Lar- 
sen  of  the  Copenhagen  Social- 
Demokraten  to  tell  tlie  way  war 
changed  classifi^  in  EiiVope. 

Featured  speakers  will  in¬ 
clude  Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and 
general  manager,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  George  A.  Cran. 
vicepresident  and  advertising 
director,  Vancouver  (B.C. )  Sun. 

Caliber  of  the  sessions  is 
shown  by  one  afternoon  session, 
which  calls  for  successive  mes¬ 
sages  by  O.  L.  Hurlbert,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times;  Milton  Werner. 
Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Sentinel; 
Carl  L.  Schweizer,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  Ralph  M.  Rosenberg. 


Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune; 
Thor  M.  Smith,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  and  Lee  Smith, 
Pasadena  Star-News.  Their 
topics  include  a  “New  Look  for 
Classified,”  “Promote  Your  Clas¬ 
sified  or  Give  Up,”  national 
classified,  personnel  evaluating 
and  “Converting  3-Cent  Stamps 
Into  Advertising  Dollars.” 

Western  States  Classified  Con¬ 
ference  will  not  have  its  fall 
meeting  this  year  in  view  of 
the  ANCAM  convention  in  June. 

“We  wish  to  lend  the  national 
meeting  our  entire  support  and 
effort  to  make  the  28th  annual 
convention  the  greatest  in  its 
history,”  explained  George  R. 
Lancaster,  Los  Angeles  Herald 
and  Express. 

Lancaster  was  elected  first 
vicepresident  of  the  Western 
Conference  and  became  acting 
head  of  the  organization  when 
R.  E.  West,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review,  was  named 
assistant  retail  display  manager 
of  the  Spokesman-Review  and 
Chronicle. 

The  new  acting  president  has 
been  with  the  Herald  &  Express 
since  1926,  10  years  in  display 
and  11  as  classified  manager. 

■ 

Louisiana  Groups 
Elect  Presidents 

New  Orleans,  La. — At  the 
68th  annual  Louisiana  Press  As¬ 
sociation  convention  April  9-10, 
jointly  with  third  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Louisiana  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 
Rigby  Owen,  publisher  of  the 
Opelousas  World,  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  press 
group  and  C.  P.  Liter,  managing 
editor  of  the  Baton  Rouge  State 
Times  and  Morning  Advocate, 
was  chosen  to  head  the  LDNPA. 

Edwin  O.  Meyer,  manager  of 
Virginia  Press  Association,  said 
half  the  cost  of  producing  the 
average  paper  today  is  in  news¬ 
print  and  mechanical  help. 

“That  spreads  the  remaining 
50%  very  thinly  and  consequent¬ 
ly  many  publisher  succumb  to 
the  temptation  to  cram  that  last 
ad  in  at  the  expense  of  news,” 
he  said. 

“We  can  find  plenty  of  alibis 
for  running  full  papers  from  the 
advertising  standpoint  and  ne¬ 
glecting  our  news  content.  But. 
unfortunately,  our  customers  are 
not  much  concerned  with  the 
trials  of  the  industry.” 

Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item,  declared 
although  a  newspaper  should  not 
try  to  pressure  people  into  vot¬ 
ing  a  certain  way,  it’s  a  duty  to 
get  the  largest  portion  of  the 
electorate  to  the  polls  election 
day. 


Survey  Bureau  Ends 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Effective 
April  1.  the  Oregonian  and  Jour¬ 
nal  discontinued  the  Portland 
Advertising  Research  bureau 
which  they  have  maintained  for 
retail  grocery  inventory  surveys. 
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Students  Welcome 
THE  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun 
and  the  Union  high  school  have 
set  up  a  plan  that  allows  not 
only  the  journalism  class  but 
the  entire  student  body  to  visit 
the  plant. 


that  appeared  daily  in  the  News. 
Cash  prizes  amounting  to  $400 
were  contributed  by  the  News. 


Job  Feature 

THE  Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal 
has  added  a  new  feature  to  its 
society  pages.  Entitled  “Her 
Job  .  .  .  and  how  she  got  it,” 
it  gives  a  two  column  cut  ot  an 
interesting  personality  with  a 
caption  telling  her  story. 


Quiz  Makes  Big 

UTILIZING  Professor  Quiz  as 
“pitch  man,”  the  Lawrence, 
( Mass. )  Lions  Club  staged  a 
week-long  series  of  quiz  shows 
in  the  State  Armory  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Boy  Scout  fund. 
Co-sponsors  were  WLAW,  and 
the  two  Lawrence  dailies,  the 
Tribune  and  Eagle,  as  well  as 
newspapers  in  adjacent  com¬ 
munities.  the  Newbury  (Mass.) 
Daily  News  and  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Daily  Item.  The  news¬ 
papers  published  special  “Wel¬ 
come  Prof.  Quiz”  editions,  with 
merchants  and  prominent  citi¬ 
zens  purchasing  ad  space. 

'One-Bair  Tourney 

THE  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News  sponsored  a  “One  Ball” 
Bowling  Tournament  and  had 
over  22,000  entrants  .  .  .  esti¬ 
mated  by  bowling  officials  to  be 
the  largest  tournament  ever  held 
in  Washington.  It  was  run  off 
in  a  10-day  period.  All  the 
paper  requested  was  that  scores 
be  turned  in  on  an  entry  form 


Orchid  Box 

A  NEW  feature  of  the  Centre- 
ville  (Ala.)  Press  is  an  “or-  ‘ 
chid”  box  on  the  front  page  ; 
adorned  with  a  bouquet  of  or¬ 
chids  and  carrying  the  names 
of  women  80  years  and  older, 
with  their  birthdays.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  box,  there  is 
a  request  for  nominations  to  be 
sent  in  on  a  postal  card  only, 
with  the  desired  information. 
Says  the  editor  in  explaining 
the  feature:  “Since  women  are 
supposed  to  be  reluctant  to  give 
their  ages,  we  would  like  to 
show  special  recognition  to  those 
who  will  admit  they  are  over 
80  years.” 

Puzzles  for  Homework 

WHEN  the  Minneapolis  school 
teachers’  strike  entered  its  sec¬ 
ond  week.  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Times  hit  upon  special  pages  of 
crossword  puzzles,  designed  ex¬ 
pressly  for  youngsters,  to  help 
them  occupy  their  unscheduled 
leisure  time.  The  Times  also 
ran  a  coloring  contest  page. 


In  the  Wake  of  the  News 


The  Powerhouse 


Weekly  Sports  Page 
#  Racing  Selections 
#  Mostly  About  Dogs 
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A  New  Type  Dress 
For  The  Dallas  News 

Most  of  our  readers  thought  The  Dallas  News’ 
“dress”  was  always  pretty  good.  Many  of  them  thought 
it  was  too  good  to  disturb. 

But  now,  under  the  direction  of  Typartist  Gilbert 
P.  Farrar,  we  have  just  re-designed  the  whole  newspaper. 
No  new  types,  but  striking  new  uses  of  the  old. 

Letters  from  readers  voice  overwhelming  approval, 
which  pleases  us  no  end  because  it  was  a  whale  of  a  job. 


“What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
he  forever  curiously’  testing 
new  opinions  and  courting 
new  impressions.” 

Walter  Pater 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


What’s  a  Good  Name 
For  the  Photographer? 


By  James  L  CoUings 


IT’S  HAPPENING.  Slowly  and 
self-consciously  and  painfully 
in  some  spots,  true.  But  happen¬ 
ing.  And  it's  about  time. 

The  press  pho¬ 
tographer  is  lift¬ 
ing  his  pinkie  in 
approved  style 
in  the  same  so¬ 
cial  circles  his 
big  brother,  the 
reporter,  is  tra¬ 
veling  in.  He’s 
using  the  right 
toothpaste,  the 
right  deodor¬ 
ants,  the  right 
word  in  the 
right  place,  and 
he’s  shaving 
and  saying  please. 

That’s  what’s  happening. 

Who  Corod,  Who  Noticed? 

Of  course,  many  lensmen  in 
many  locales  and  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  did  these  nice,  polite, 
civilized  things  all  along.  But 
who  noticed,  who  cared,  who 
gave  them  credit?  Certainly 
not  most  picture  editors  or  pub¬ 
lishers  or  city  rooms  or  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  that  big  condescending 
brother. 


Costa 


To  such  an  unappreciative 
audience,  he  was  cab  driver  (to 
big  brother),  an  aggressive  in¬ 
vader  of  privacy  (to  the  pub¬ 
lic),  a  necessary  attachment  and 
expense  (to  the  publisher),  the 
guy  who  tagged  along  with  the 
reporter  on  an  assignment  he 
hadn’t  even  been  briefed  on  (to 
the  picture  editor)  and  Hey, 
you!  to  the  city  room. 

He  was  uncouth,  rough  spo¬ 
ken,  impossible,  all  feet  and 
muscle.  He  was  barely  three 
I.Q.  points  above  a  low  average 
and  he  had  a  backwoods’  smell 
to  him.  He  wasn’t  even  right 
fundamentally. 

So  they  all  said. 

The  poor  fella,  all  you  could 
say  for  him  was  that  he  was 
just  tolerated. 

That  was  yesterday.  Today’s 
different.  It’s  happening  —  toe 
press  photographer,  or  photo- 
Joumalist  as  he  may  prefer  to 
call  himself,  is  being  gradually 
accepted,  and  with  that  blue- 
sky  acceptance  is  coming  the 
full  professional  stature  and 
recognition  and  prestige  accoid- 
ed  other  Journalists.  Tomorrow 
should  be  better  yet. 

Gentleman  of  the  Press 


He’s  now  being  consulted,  he’s 
now  being  briefed,  he’s  now 
awarded  Pulitzer  prizes,  he’s 
now  a  gentleman  of  toe  press. 
One  more  lap  on  a  fast  track, 
Mr.  Big  Brother,  and  he  should 
catch  up  with  you. 

This  change-about,  this  won¬ 
derful  thing  that’s  happening,  is 
bolstering  the  photographer’s 
confidence  and  taking  the  fight¬ 
ing  stick  off  his  shoulder.  Al¬ 
though  he  realizes  there  are 
more  progress  steps  to  be 
climbed,  he’s  not  so  belligerent 
anymore. 


He  can  smile  all  the  way  back 
to  his  wisdom  tooth.  He’s  not 
so  anxious  to  spit  in  the  re¬ 
porter’s  eye.  He  even  considers 
the  reporter  as  a  team  mate, 
except  in  those  moments  when 
the  brother,  foolishly,  reverts  to 
a  lord  complex.  Then  the  cam¬ 
eraman  can’t  resist  toe  urge  to 
refer  to  his  pal  as  ”my  reporter. 
Bill  Hodges,  the  guy  who  goes 
with  me  on  stories.” 

And  he  can  now  give  more 
thought  to  a  new  name  for  him¬ 
self  that  more  appropriately  fits 
his  hard-won  position  in  the 
business.  One  that  properly 
connotes  exactly  what  he  does 
— report  with  a  camera. 

That’s  what  this  piece  is  real¬ 
ly  about,  in  case  you  were  won¬ 
dering  what  the  preceding 
warm-up  was  for.  We  had  to 
have  a  bit  of  prologue  first  be¬ 
fore  pulling  the  curtain  and  in¬ 
troducing  Joe  Costa,  our  actor 
for  this  performance. 

Best  Friend  Costa 

Joe,  a  neat,  fiercely  enthusias¬ 
tic  guy  with  dark  features  and 
hiccuppy  energy  that’s  continu¬ 
ously  on  a  spree,  is  the  Samuel 
Gompers  of  press  photography. 
He’s  president  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Assn., 
photo  supervisor  of  toe  New 
York  Sunday  Mirror  magazine 
and  numerous  other  items,  all 
of  which  will  be  totaled  in  a 
later  column  for  a  grand  sum 
on  the  guy. 

For  now,  let’s  Just  say  that 
this  is  the  man  who  has  done  as 
much  as  anybody  to  promote  his 
craft  and  to  help  fellow  camera¬ 
men  over  shaggy  rocks,  hurdles 
and  bruised  feelings.  He’s  the 
best  friend  the  profession  has. 

Joe  is  equally  concerned  about 
toe  need  for  a  new  name  for 
the  press  photographer.  In  fact, 
he  and  the  NPPA  have  been 
since  back  in  October  of  '47,  at 
which  time  Joe  and  toe  associa¬ 
tion  decided  that  it  was  time, 
on  behalf  of  everyone  in  toe 
trade,  to  rid  themselves  of  such 
labels  as  lensman,  cameraman, 
press  photographer,  fotog,  snap- 
shooter  and  so  on. 

These  terms,  it  was  felt,  do 
not  accurately  depict  the  work 
of  the  photo  Journalist  (a  term, 
incidentally,  that  is  the  current 
favorite  among  the  photograph¬ 
ers).  ’They  lack  color  and  punch 
also,  it  was  said. 

Ruleless  Contest 

So  Joe  and  company  agreed 
to  run  a  contest,  open  to  every 
person  in  the  country,  photo¬ 
grapher  or  no.  About  the  only 
rule  laid  down  was  this:  There 
would  be  no  limit  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  names  that  could  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  prize  was  $25. 

The  prize  still  is  unclaimed, 
for  the  contest  is  not  yet  over. 
In  Joe’s  words.  “And  it’s  not 
likely  we’ll  end  it  till  we  hit 
on  a  good  name.” 

’The  association  has  carried 
stories  on  toe  contest  in  its 


house  magazine;  Joe  himself 
mentioned  the  contest  when  he 
directed  Kent  State  University’s 
short  course  in  photography  last 
month;  and  it  has  received  a 
certain  amount  of  mouth-to- 
mouto  publicity  throughout  the 
land. 

But  the  response  so  far  has 
not  been  impressive — some  50 
suggestions,  including  such 
names  as  preestographer,  jour- 
nalenist,  cameporter,  photolist, 
newographer,  pressographer, 
pixographer,  newsgrapher,  news- 
tographer,  histographer  and  pic¬ 
torial  reporter. 

'Short  and  Punchy' 

“The  judges  will  recognize 
toe  right  word  when  it  comes 
in,  I’m  sure,”  said  Joe.  “We 
want  one — preferably  not  hy¬ 
phenated  —  that  euphemistically 
and  phonetically  calls  to  mind 
the  man  who  reports  the  news 
with  his  camera.  ’The  term 
photo  journalist,  although  apt, 
is  long  and  rather  ponderous. 
It  has  to  be  short  and  punchy, 
with  the  right  sound  to  the  ear.” 

That’s  It,  fellows  and  gals. 
That’s  bringing  our  little  piece 
from  fuzzy  to  focus  point.  It’s 
up  to  you  now.  Start  coining  in 
the  direction  of  the  NPPA, 
Room  600,  235  E.  45th  St.,  New 
York  City  17. 

And  remember,  the  word 
cheesecake  was  Invented  by  a 
photographer.  Surely  If  you 
could  find  a  name  for  gams,  you 
can  find  a  name  for  yourselves. 

Shhhl  On  the  Air 

RAY  PLATNICX,  of  PM,  has 

put  his  camera  on  the  shelf 
each  week  for  15  minutes  to 
conduct  his  own  radio  show  — 
Camera  Column  of  toe  Air. 

’The  program  is  aired  over 
WHLI  in  Hempstead,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  every  Saturday  a.m. 
from  8:45  to  9,  and  guest  speak¬ 
ers.  both  amateur  and  pro,  chat 
with  Platnick  in  his  mythical 
photo-lab  darkroom.  The  photo¬ 
grapher-radioman  has  been  on 
duty  in  the  New  York  area  for 
the  past  15  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  photogra¬ 
phy  is  a  family  affair.  His 
father,  sister  and  brother  are 
also  photo  Journalists. 

In  Union,  There's — 

THE  Milwaukee  Press  Photogra¬ 
pher’s  Assn,  was  recent  host 
to  photographers  from  daily 
papers  throughout  Wisconsin. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  possibility  of  organiz¬ 
ing  a  state  press  photographers 
group  similar  to  the  Milwaukee 
one. 

The  Contest  Parade 

CONTESTS  are  something  like 

eating  popcorn,  if  that’s  not 
mixing  some  part  of  the  lan¬ 
guage— once  you  start  them,  you 
can’t  stop.  Latest  listings  are 
the  Second  Annual  American 
Newspaper  Contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York  City  4.  The  winners 
will  be  those  news  writers  and 
photographers  whose  published 
work  from  Jan.  1,  ’48.  to  June 
30  is  outstanding  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Merchant  Marine  .  ,  .  The 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  and 
Northwestern  University  chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chl  have 
come  up  with  their  eighth  an- 
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nual  news  picture  contest,  spog. 
sored  for  staff  members  of  th« 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.  Dead¬ 
line  is  May  10. 

And  the  Satevepost  Feature 
RALPH  KNIGHT,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  writes  in  to  say  that  the 
Post  is  paying  $100  for  its  fea¬ 
ture,  “I’m  Proud  of  This  Pi^ 
ture.”  He  requests  that  a  lett« 
giving  copyright  release  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  picture  be  sent 
with  entries. 

Shutter  Shorts 
ALFRED  HAMMOND  has  be¬ 
come  a  staffer  on  toe  Boston 
(Mass.)  Sunday  Post.  He  wu 
promoted  from  office  boy. 

Now  being  exhibited  in  art 
museums,  libraries  and  institu¬ 
tions  in  Rhode  Island  is  a  dis¬ 
play  of  the  “100  Best  Pictures" 
taken  in  1947  by  Providem 
(R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin  mem¬ 
bers.  The  pix  were  chosen  by 
Francis  L.  Dwyer  and  Garrett 
D.  Byrnes,  picture  editor  and 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Bulletin. 

Fremont  Davis,  of  Scienei 
Service,  is  holding  a  course  in 
photography  at  the  University 
of  Maryland. 

A1  Panzera  has  been  named 
first-place  winner  in  the  Wa- 
bash-Sylvania  “Flashshot  of  the 
Month”  contest.  His  shot,  titled 
“On  the  Button,”  shows  two 
Texas  Golden  Glovers,  one  of 
whom  has  just  been  busted  on 
the  snout.  A1  is  with  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
m 

Matchan  Letters 
Censored,  Charge 

York.  Pa. — The  York  Gazette 
and  Daily  has  charged  that  air¬ 
mail  correspondence  from  Don 
C.  Matchan,  its  special  European 
correspondent,  now  In  Italy,  was 
tampered  with. 

The  newspaper  said  one  part 
of  an  article  by  Matchan  had 
been  torn  out  and  another  may 
have  been  deleted.  The  enve¬ 
lope  containing  the  article  had 
been  opened  and  resealed  with 
cellulose  tape,  the  paper  added. 

State  Department  officials  at 
Washington  said  the  department 
had  no  knowledge  of  any  form 
of  censorship  in  Italy. 

Is  Criminal 
A  Chicagoan? 

Chicago— Clem  Lane,  Chicogo 
Daily  News  city  editor,  hai 
asked  staff  members  to  include 
the  following  information  con¬ 
cerning  police  arrests: 

How  long  (has  prisoner)  lived 
in  Chicago?  Where  (did  prison¬ 
er)  come  from? 

“Purpose  of  this  is  to  indicate 
wherever  possible  that  commit¬ 
ter  of  any  felonious  crime  or 
suspect  therein,  or  the  victim  in 
case  of  a  homicide,  are  Importi 
into  Chicago,  rather  than  native 
talent,”  explained  Lane. 

“Many  other  cities  point  thu 
out  to  take  the  heat  off  their 
community  as  a  ‘crime’  center. 
We  are  to  do  the  same  in  any ; 
crime  story  where  the  informs- 
tion  indicates  principals  «« 
newly  arrived  here,  or  arrived 
here  within  relatively  recent 
dates.” 
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spruy  GRAPHIC  pi 
by  Robert  P  Comj 


Sharp  as  a  needle  with  your  SPEED  GRAPHIC! 


The  photograph  above  is  another  example  of  what  the  word  versatil¬ 
ity  means  when  referring  to  the  famous  SPEED  GRAPHIC. 

You  know  the  kind  of  speed  shots  this  camera  takes  . . .  sharp  and 
clear.  You  know  its  capabilities  for  outstanding  feature  shots.  In 
short,  you  know  it’s  the  camera  for  photo-reporting. 

And  here  you  see  the  kind  of  needle-sharp,  really  closeup  pictures 
the  new,  Pacemaker  speed  graphic  "45"  can  obtain  for  you— making 
k  truly  the  finest  all-around  camera  money  can  buy! 

GRAPHIC  cameras  and  accessory  photo-products  are  manu¬ 
factured  only  by  Craftex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  ALL-AROUND  PHOTOGRAPHY 


GRAFLEX 
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Western  Division  Office,  3045  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles; 
New  York  Office,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
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Television  Network 
Planning  Outlined 


By  Jerry  Walker 

WHILE  newspaper  publishers 

viewed  the  latest  ‘‘cold  type” 
methods  of  printing  this  week 
at  the  Wlaldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
several  hundred  television  ex¬ 
perts  and  enthusiasts  met  in  an¬ 
other  New  York  City  hotel  and 
talked  over  ways  in  which  "the 
new  medium"  will  serve  adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  news-hungry 
public. 

Program  speeches  at  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Institute  dealt  with  on- 
the-spot  news  coverage,  station 
networks  reaching  into  the 
hinterlands,  elaborate  coverage 
of  the  Philadelphia  political 
conventions,  $10,000,000  for  TV 
ads  in  1948,  and  audience  meas¬ 
urement  methods  that  will  satis¬ 
fy  advertisers. 

Color  in  3  or  4  Years 

AJl  this  had  to  do  with  the 
presently  zooming  business  of 
black-and-white  television.  As¬ 
tronomical  cost  figures  and 
stratospheric  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  forecasts  alternately  dizzied 
and  steadied  the  nec^hytes  of 
the  business.  Then  along  came 
the  daddy  of  video.  Dr.  Lee  de- 
Forest,  himself,  who  tossed  the 
atomic  remark  that  color  tele¬ 
vision  is  only  “three  or  four 
years  away.” 

Presently  engaged  in  labora¬ 
tory  work  on  color  television. 
Dr.  deForest  spoke  so  casually 
of  its  advent  that  his  unsched¬ 
uled  talk  dominated  lobby  dis¬ 
cussions  later.  He  left  another 
thought  that  radio  broadcasters 
were  nourishing  “a  benign 
Frankenstein"  in  their  upbring¬ 
ing  of  video. 

Since  network  television  is 
regarded  as  the  key  to  adver¬ 
tising  income,  considerable  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  this  pos¬ 
sible  development.  Rod  Chipp, 
of  the  DuMont  Network,  fore¬ 
cast  that  66  tele  stations  will 
be  on  the  air  by  next  Jan.  1. 

Costa  Estimated 

Chipp  said  he  had  worked  up 
some  figures  to  obtain  an  idea 
as  to  the  cost  of  networks  in 
television.  He  set  up  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  link  between  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and 
came  up  with  an  annual  cost  of 
$200,000  for  wire  circuit  charges. 
The  same  three-city  hookup 
might  be  worked  on  a  radio 
relay,  he  said,  and  that  would 
run  into  $25  per  program  hour 
for  each  station,  the  capital  in¬ 
vestment  being  $316,000  and  cost 
of  operation  $23,000. 

Under  policy  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  the  re¬ 
lay  investment  would  have  to 
be  written  off  in  about  four 
years,  if  a  common  carrier  es¬ 
tablished  service.  ‘The  PCC,  it 
was  explained,  has  directed  that 
telecasters  rely  on  common  car¬ 
riers  such  as  Western  Union,  the 
Bell  System  and  others,  for  net¬ 
work  operations. 

“A  privately-owned  relay 
project,"  Chipp  admitted. 


“would  be  a  project  of  consid¬ 
erable  magnitude.” 

F.  R.  MacFarland  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.  described  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  plan  for  setting  up  net¬ 
work  facilities  reaching  from 
Boston  to  St.  Louis  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

“This  would  open  up  a  po¬ 
tential  television  audience  of 
48,000,000  persons,”  MacFarland 
said. 

In  1949,  Bell  intends  to 
branch  out  with  relay  facilities 
to  intermediate  points  on  its 
New  York-Chicago  line  and 
“then  on  to  the  West  Coast.” 
A  Midwest  regional  network 
will  be  ready  in  October,  link¬ 
ing  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  plus 
Cleveland-Buffalo  and  Chicago- 
Nfilwaukee. 

Before  the  conventions  open 
in  Philadelphia  in  June,  there 
will  be  a  network  to  Richmond, 
Va..  the  Bell  System  executive 
said.  His  outline  disclosed  that 
Bell  is  not  basing  all  its  net¬ 
work  operation  facilities  on 
coaxial  cable  but  will  utilize 
radio  relay  which  has  worked 
out  successfully  in  New  York- 
Boston  tests. 

Building  a  national  television 
network  is  a  $100,000,000  job, 
said  Dr.  Alfred  N.  Goldsmith, 
pointing  out  the  need  for  two- 
way  service  16  hours  per  day. 

Convention  Plans 

Television  broadcasters  have 
worked  out  a  pool  arrangement 
for  using  five  cameras  at  the 
political  conventions,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Burt  Crotty  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting  Co.  The 
New  York-Washington  network 
will  be  reserved  for  the  regular 
commercial  programs,  unless  all 
three  special  lines  being  set  up 
from  Philadelphia  go  blooey. 
One  line  is  being  establish^ 
for  independents  and  locals  and 
a  20-minute  newsreel  will  be 
hlmed  daily  for  non-network 
stations.  ‘There  will  be  a  rov¬ 
ing  camera  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention  hall  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  stations  to  cut 
in  newsreel  shots  to  provide  va¬ 
riety  for  viewers. 

Newspapers  and  new^aper 
representatives  played  impor¬ 
tant  parts  in  the  Institute  ses¬ 
sions.  Noteworthy  was  the  20- 
page  television  supplement  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  in  conjunction  with  the 
trade  show. 

One  of  the  major  discussions 
on  spot-news  was  led  by  Rudy 
Bretz,  special  events  director  of 
WPIX,  the  New  York  News 
station  which  is  scheduled  to 
go  on  the  air  June  15. 

“On-the-spot  news,”  Bretz 
said,  “has  always  seemed  to  us 
to  be  an  absolute  natural  for 
television  .  .  .  but  how  soon  will 
we  get  it?  How  soon  can  we 
expect  to  see  fires,  accidents, 
disasters  while  they  happen?” 


Television  as  a  medium  for  on  spot  news  coverage  was  demonstrated 
effectively  April  6.  when  WTMJ-TV.  the  Milwaukee  Journal  station, 
presented  a  four-hour  election  broodcast  from  the  city  room  of  the 
Journal.  Shown,  with  the  control  desk  in  the  foreground,  is  the 
camera  facing  the  radio  news  desk  with  Jack  Krueger,  radio  newi 
editor,  and  Paul  Skinner,  radio  announcer,  seated  at  table. 


To  maintain  a  mobile  standby 
unit  for  three-shift  coverage, 
Bretz  figured,  the  station  would 
have  a  $100,000  a  year  item  in 
its  budget  for  engineers — 21  of 
them — alone.  Other  expenses 
in  this  connection  would  run 
the  total  to  $200,000  a  year,  he 
said,  “yet  it  is  undoubtedly  go¬ 
ing  to  be  done,  for  the  day  will 
come  when  an  investment  of 
this  sort  will  be  made  willing.y 
by  the  station  whether  it  can 
be  sold  or  not,  for  the  prestige 
and  the  publicity  which  would 
accrue.” 

He  named  four  big  problems 
in  planning  a  mobile  pickup: 
1.  City  permission  to  park  the 
truck  and  set  up  cameras  on  a 
city  street:  2.  Getting  power; 
3.  Line  of  sight  to  the  trans¬ 
mitter;  4.  Sending  back  the 
audio  signal. 

In  New  York  City  those  prob¬ 
lems  are  really  big  ones.  Bretz 
named  No.  1  as  the  “biggest 
bottleneck”  to  fast  emergency 
service.  Eventually,  however, 
telecasters  may  be  able  to  sur¬ 
mount  these  obstacles.  Bretz^s 
thinking  about  them  is  evi¬ 
dence  enough  that  the  folks  at 
the  News  aren’t  going  to  sit 
back  on  their  film  library  when 
they  start  telecasting. 

Quick  Fame 

A  COMMUNITY  broadcasting 

station  headed  by  an  Arkan¬ 
sas  newspaper  publisher  in  a 
town  of  10,000 
won  the  1947 
Peabody  Radio 
Award  “for  out¬ 
standing  public 
service  by  a  lo¬ 
cal  station,”  it 
was  disclosed  at 
the  Radio  Exec¬ 
utives  Club  of 
New  York 
meeting  April 
15. 

The  radio  sta¬ 
tion  was  KXAR  Washburn 
at  Hope,  Ark., 

and  it  had  been  on  the  air  only 
19  days  when  the  event  occur¬ 
red  which  brought  it  national 
fame.  KXAR  went  on  the  air 
Dec.  12,  1947,  and  on  Dec.  31 


a  tornado  destroyed  the  town 
of  Cotton  Valley.  La.,  60  miles 
south. 

R.  L.  Mitchell,  general  man 
ager  of  KXAR.  set  up  a  coast- 
to-coast  broadcast  over  Mutual 
network  from  the  ruined  town, 
and  in  a  series  of  broadcasts 
from  KXAR’s  home  studio  was 
responsible  for  raising  $12,000 
worth  of  food,  clothing  and 
supplies  for  the  tornado  victims. 
For  this  the  station  was  given 
the  Peabody  Award,  and  Mitch¬ 
ell  went  to  New  York  for  the 
presentation. 

KXAR  is  owned  and  operated 
by  Hope  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  Alex.  H.  Wa^- 
burn  is  president,  in  association 
with  six  other  Hope  business¬ 
men.  Washburn,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Hope  Star,  evening 
daily,  is  a  newspaper  partner 
of  C.  E.  Palmer.  South  Arkansas 
publisher. 


ANPA  President 

continued  from  page  70 

fic  staffs  and  I’d  like  to  express 
to  them  our  grateful  recognition 
for  a  job  well  done. 

George  N.  Dale,  Chairman  of 
the  Special  Standing  Coinmittee, 
has  1^  a  loyal  and  effective  Chi¬ 
cago  office  organization  through 
a  year  of  the  heaviest  demands. 

Your  board  of  directors  con¬ 
tinues  the  long-time  tradition  of 
a  working  board.  Six  reguto 
meetings  a  year  are  the  rule 
with  universally  high  attend¬ 
ance  even  from  distant  mem¬ 
bers.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  regular  turn-over  of  me™' 
bership  which  brings  new  talent 
to  the  board.  Of  14  meml»rs 
eight  have  served  less  than  five 
years. 

An  association  such  as  ours 
needs  critical  interest  and  guid¬ 
ance  throughout  the  year  from 
the  membership.  Our  associa¬ 
tion  any  time  could  fall  into  one 
of  two  errors, — to  do  too  lime 
or  to  attempt  too  much.  In  the 
last  decade  I  think  you  ^ 
agree  that  a  fine  balance  has 
been  maintained. 

nsvin  w  TTOWE 
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CIRCULATION 


Cut  Waste  Before 
Increasing  Rates 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


MAKE  haste  slowly  is  the  ad-  need  not  be  confused  with  the 
vice  of  one  circulation  man-  basic  rate.  If  I  live  in  the  coun- 


ager  on  the  matter  of  raising  try,  I  should  expect  to  pay  more 


for  the  delivery  of  an  article 


Granting  that  rate  increases  to  my  door,  than  if  I  live  in 
may  become  necessary  to  meet  the  city.” 


rising  costs,  he  believes  that  Extent  to  which  operating  ex¬ 


higher  subscription  prices  should  penses  can  be  reduced  without 
not  be  resorted  to  until  every  curtailing  service  depends  en- 


one  of  the  wasteful  circulation  tirely  upon  whether  or  not  the 
practices  have  been  eliminated,  operation  is  an  extravagant  one, 

he  asserted.  Now  is  the  time 

Cites  Bad  Practices 


when  newspapers  should  exam- 


“There  are  still  newspapers  in  ine  their  wholesale  rates,  their 
the  country  whose  wholesale  subsidies  and  their  collections, 


rates  to  distributors  are  ridicul-  he  said,  with  an  eye  to  placing 


ously  low,  whose  subsidies  are  an  effective  control  "on  these 
unnecessarily  high,  and  whose  three  demons”  of  the  revenue 


collection  systems  are  pitifully  problem. 


inefficient,”  declared  the  Our  anonymous  friend  even 
anonymous  circulator  of  an  suggested  that  it  might  be  a 
Eastern  metropolitan  newspaper,  good  idea  for  an  “honest-to- 


The  circulation  manager  with  goodness,  cold-blooded,  eagle- 
a  passion  for  anonymity  replied  eyed”  efficiency  expert  to  come 


in  answer  to  points  raised  by  into  a  circulation  department 
James  Gorman,  Rochester  (N.  for  three  months  and  see  where 


Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  in  expenses  might  be  cut  and  where 
E&P  for  April  10.  Gorman  con-  more  efficient  methods  could  be 


tended  that  further  raises  were  used. 

in  Circulotion  ReseoTch 

creases  beyond  five  cents  daily 


and  15  cents  Sunday  may  be  buying  habite 


feasible,  but  they  certainly  are  subscribers  has  been  institut^ 


inadvisable,”  declared  our  East-  ®  Project  by  the 


em  friend.’  ”In  slicing  m7re  ^ 

revenue,  newspaper  publishers 


wilr  be  betwee^^^  devil  and  Publication  the  first  of  this  year 
the  proverbial  deep  blue  sea  in  .  Working  on  the  theory  that 
the  future  when  they  try  to  de- 

cide  whether  to  put  the  added  „  better  when  manage- 


burden  on  the  advertiser  or  the  information 


as  possible  about  the  market. 


“With  only  these  two  sources  Harlan  H. 

to  scratch,  publishers  will  have 


to  decide ’for  themselves  which  ^1?'' 


is  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 


in  John  Scott  Davenport,  in- 


though  increasing  circulation  d*iana^^niver<!itv*^anH^^  t^lPMA 
prices  have  not  reduced  the 


[;umberTn%;spW- r^ade^^^^^^  f^^Sre^^rr^raS 

.The  firs't  f^^S^as  conduct- 


ed  among  978  of  the 


figures,  provided  there  is 
change  of  economic  trend. 


Motor  Routes  Should  Pay 


retail  trading  zone  mail  sub¬ 
scribers  and  among  986  ( 18.8%  ) 
of  the  city  zone  and  retail  trad- 


“When  money’s  free,  the  price  by 

of  anything  can  be  raised  with-  and  dealers.  A  form 


out  too  much  difficulty.  But  with 
the  tightening  of  purse  strings, 
I  think  any  publisher  consider¬ 
ing  raising  circulation  prices 
should  think  many  times  before 
he  leaps.” 

As  to  motor  routes,  he  feels 
that  a  paper  can  go  as  far  as  it 
wants  in  getting  additional  rural 
circulation,  providing  the  paper 
gets  a  reasonable  price  per  hun¬ 
dred  from  its  distributors  and 
carriers,  and  institutes  service 
only  on  those  routes  which  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  serves  per 
mile  to  justify  themselves. 

“The  trouble  begins,”  he  said, 
“when  a  newspaper  tries  to 
show  up  its  competitor  and  goes 
about  blindly  adding  miles,  re¬ 
gardless  of  ^e  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  done.  I  think  that  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  special  service  charge 
for  papers  served  on  motor 
routes  is  a  sound  principles,  and 


Aluminum 
MOTOR  ROUTE 


UBES 


Inmediate  Delivery! 

N.B.A.  prices  on 
I^J,  these  lighter,  stronger 
H  tubes.  Also  on  carrier 
^  b«gs,  aprons,  collec- 
p  t  books,  binders,  ad- 
]jJ  '"•ts.  idea  services,  etc. 


'  '"•ts.  idea  services,  etc. 

is|N.B.A. 

_ 
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letter  and  return  postcard  were 
sent  to  each  subscriber  in  the 
sample  by  first  class  mail.  The 
postcard  was  imprinted  with  the 
names  of  all  newspapers,  daily 
and  weekly,  locate  in  or  cir¬ 
culating  in  the  trade  area.  Space 
was  left  for  “write-ins.” 

Subscribers  were  asked  to 
check  those  newspapers  which 
they  subscribed  to  and  read 
regularly.  When  tabulated,  the 
postcards  revealed  duplication 
percentages  of  Herald  circula¬ 
tion  by  other  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  field.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  the  number  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  taken  by  each  Herald  sub¬ 
scriber  was  computed.  News¬ 
paper  buying  differences  were 
observed  between  the  retail 
trading  zone  and  city  zone  sub¬ 
scribers. 

The  Herald  plans  to  continue 
its  subscriber  survey  program 
on  a  quarterly  basis  to  measure 
effectiveness  of  its  circulation 
promotion. 


the  bottom.  Each  rack  will  hold 
15  Sunday  papers  or  50  dailies. 


Western  Group  Elects 

CIRCULATORS  of  metropolitan 
dailies  from  Denver  west  re¬ 
cently  attended  the  annual 
Western  Conference  of  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  in  Portland.  They 
elected  H.  T.  Aust,  Los  Angeles 
( Calif. )  Herald  Express,  chair¬ 
man:  Herbert  Gates,  Vancouver 
(B.C. )  Sun,  vicechairman.  New 
members  of  the  board  are  Robert 
Boyd,  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Mountain  News;  Ross  Winches¬ 
ter,  San  Francisco  ( Calif. )  Call- 
Bulletin;  and  Anton  F.  Peterson, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 


New  Calii.  Circulators 

RECENT  California  newspaper 
circulation  manager  appoint¬ 
ments  include  Ted  Aust,  Jr.,  San 
Fernando  Valley  Times;  Allyn 
J.  Burns,  Burlingame  Advance 
and  Herbert  Dibble,  Hanford 
Journal  and  Sentinel. 


Installs  Sales  Racks 

NEWSPAPER  Printing  Corp.. 

publishing  agent  for  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn. )  Banner  and  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  has  installed 
250  newspaper  sales  racks  in 
groceries,  drug  stores  and  filling 
stations  throughout  the  city  to 
boost  casual  sales. 

The  racks,  designed  by  Joe 
Connor,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  are  of  heavy  steel  wire 
with  a  slotted  coin  box  and  lock. 
Appropriate  signs,  denoting  the 
papers  and  their  price  are  pro¬ 
vided.  Placards  plugging  paper 
contests  and  features  appear  at 


Named  'Good  Neighbor' 

EACH  week.  radio  station 
CKLW,  Detroit,  salutes  a  De 
troiter,  nominated  by  listeners 
for  his  civic  spirit.  Recently 
chosen  as  that  week’s  “Good 
Neighbor”  was  James  W.  Stow 
er,  who  writes  “Your  Carrier” 
daily  column  in  the  Detroit 
( Mich. )  Times  which  pictures 
and  cites  outstanding  carrier 
boys. 


Forms  Own  Agency 
J.  NAT  DAVIS,  formerly  of  the 
James  Ferguson  organization 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


9  The  Gumps 

0  Little  Orphan  Annie  * 

^  Moon  Mullins 
0  Dick  Tracy 

9  Winnie  Winkle 
#  Gasoline  Alley 
9  Harold  Teen 
9  Smitty 

#  Terry  i  the  Pirates 
9  Smilin'  Jack 
0  Brenda  Starr 
0  Aggie  Mack 


The  Ripples 
little  Joe 

•  Sweeney  &  Son 
•  Mighty  O'Malley 
•  Smokey  Stover 
•  Tcenie  Weenies 
•  Texas  Slim 
*  Surgeon  Stone 
•  Streamer  Kelh 
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The^rmerTakes  a2iie 


editor 


EVERYONE  IN  THE  FAMILY  was  thinking  about  the  same  thing:  what  he  was  going 
to  do  with  the  biggest  day  of  the  week. 

Mother's  plans  were  about  the  same  as  they  are  every  Saturday  for  a  farmer’s 
wife.  The  kids  knew  they’d  have  to  tag  along  to  the  grocery  store,  but  they  were  mentally 
choosing  between  Roy  Rogers  and  Randolph  Scott  and  where  each  would  spend  his 
e.xtra  ten  cents. 


TraBic  on  the  pike  was  heavy.  Dad  was  driving  and  wondering  if  anybody  in  town 
would  know  where  he  could  get  another  hired  hand.  Impatiently  he  jockeyed  for  p>osition 
in  the  fast-moving  line.  Without  warning,  the  man  ahead  jumped  on  his  brakes.  The 
farmer  followed  suit  as  fast  as  his  reactions  permitted.  It  was  fairly  fast,  but  when  his 
frantic  message  reached  the  tired  brakes  on  his  own  car,  the  answer  came  back  wrong.  The 
car  pulled  sharply  to  the  left  across  the  center  line  and  head-on  into  a  station  wagon 
coming  from  the  opposite  direction. 


Artie,  the  farmer’s  youngest  boy,  was  killed.* 


6.0 


cv 


\ 


★  From  Page  27  of  “The  Fifth  Commandment”,  1948  book  of  street 
and  highway  accident  data  just  published  by  The  Travelers. 

By  fighting  accidents  with  facts  about  accidents,  editors  are  saving 
lives.  If  you  need  facts,  send  for  “The  Fifth  Commandment”,  a  com¬ 
plete  statistical  analysis  of  last  year’s  traffic  record.  Available  in 
quantity,  without  charge. 
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Local  News  1st 
In  South  Bend 
Reader  Survey 

South  Bend,  Ind. — Despite  the 
tense  international  situation 
which  nray  involve  us  in  war 
with  Russia,  news  stories  con¬ 
cerning  local  conditions  and  the 
unusual  get  top  billing.  This 
fact  is  borne  out  by  a  readership 
survey  just  completed  by  the 
South  Bend  Tribune. 

The  survey,  third  one  made 
this  year,  was  done  by  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  method.  Trained  inter¬ 
viewers  called  on  a  cross-section 
of  the  adult  population  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  readership  of  the 
Tribune’s  issue  of  March  16.  In 
addition,  a  survey  of  high  school 
students  was  conduct^,  using 
the  same  issue. 

Men  Prefer  Local  News 

Men  readers  gave  President 
Harry  Truman’s  forthcoming 
speMh  to  Congress  on  the  inter¬ 
national  situation,  which  report¬ 
ed  in  the  banner  story  on  page 
one,  section  one.  third  billing. 
More  men  read  two  local  stories, 
one  concerning  a  local  strike, 
and  another  in  which  a  county 
official  was  forced  to  cease  sell¬ 
ing  marriage  certificates. 

Women  readers  placed  Mr. 
Truman’s  stoiv  in  fourth  place. 
’They  read  with  greater  interest 
a  story  concerning  the  kidnap¬ 
ping  of  a  12-year-old  girl  by  an 
ex-convict.  Second  highest  read¬ 
ership  was  accorded  a  one- 
paragraph  story  concerning  a 
77-year-old  woman  involved  in 
a  morals  case.  Third  place  went 
to  a  story  regarding  a  maniac 
who  fired  into  a  crowd  of  400 
because  of  a  wild  urge  to  “kill 
Catholics." 

Boys  read  with  greatest  in¬ 
terest  the  story  dealing  with  the 
kidnapping  of  the  12-year-old 
girl;  next,  a  story  about  the 
marriage  of  a  12-year-old  Ten¬ 
nessee  girl;  third,  a  story  con¬ 
cerning  a  downtown  fire;  fourth, 
the  maniac  story  and  fifth,  a 
sports  story  announcing  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Benny  Oosterbaan 
to  succeed  Fritz  Crisler  as  foot¬ 
ball  coach  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Short  Stories  Preferred 

Most  girls  read  the  story  of 
the  12-year-old  girl’s  marriage; 
second,  the  kidnapping  story 
third,  the  one-paragraph  story 
of  the  77-year-old  woman  in¬ 
volved  in  the  morals  case; 
fourth,  the  maniac  story  and 
fifth,  a  local  story  concerning 
the  robbery  of  a  bus  driver. 
Neither  group  placed  Truman’s 
speech  among  the  first  five. 

Boys  and  girls  read  less  of 
the  newspaper  than  do  adults. 
As  might  be  expected  they  read 
more  comics.  Comic  page  read¬ 
ership  is:  Men  85%,  Boys  100%, 
Women  83%,  Girls  99%.  Both 
boys  and  girls,  especially  girls, 
re^  more  sports  news.  Sports 
page  percentages  are  Men  65%, 
Boys  78%,  Women  25%,  Girls 
62%. 

All  groups  showed  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  short  stories.  Longest 
sto^  to  place  ran  12  paragraphs 
while  most  top  ranking  stories 
ran  3  to  6  paragraphs. 


As  was  demonstrated  in  pre¬ 
vious  studies,  readers  again 
showed  reluctance  to  turn  pages 
to  read  continued  stories.  In 
most  cases  about  half  of  the 
readers  failed  to  turn  to  the 
inside  pages  to  continue  the 
story. 

■ 

Red  China  News 
Offered  by 
Canada  Agency 

Toronto,  Can. — Frequent  un¬ 
official  news  from  Conununist- 
held  North  China  is  being  of¬ 
fered  United  States  and  ^na- 
dian  newspaper  editors  and  col¬ 
umnists  by  World  News  Serv¬ 
ices.  Toronto.  The  North  China 
news  service  has  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  since  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  at  mid-April  there 
had  been  no  papers  as  yet  signed 
up,  according  to  William  Brown- 
Forbes,  associate  editor. 

World  News  Services  obtains 
its  North  China  news  by  airmail 
daily  from  London,  where  the 
North  China  News  Agency, 
headed  by  Jack  Chen,  picks  the 
news  from  the  short-wave  trans¬ 
mitter  in  North  Shensi.  Recep¬ 
tion  is  reported  to  be  good  five 
days  out  of  seven  every  week. 
The  news  monitored  at  London 
consists  of  reports  from  Com¬ 
munist  government  of  North 
China  about  army  operations, 
developments  and  speeches  by 
leaders  in  the  area. 

While  the  news  is  unofficial, 
statistics  on  Kuomintang  losses 
in  fighting  issued  by  the  North 
Shensi  station  have  been  borne 
out  by  figures  issued  by  the 
Kuomintang  weeks  later,  the 
agency  claims. 

A  prospectus  on  the  new  serv¬ 
ice  attached  14  pages  of  news 
articles  to  indicate  the  amount 
of  copy  in  a  ten-day  period. 
’The  information  was  asserted  to 
be  “available  nowhere  else"  and 
it  “contains  comments  of  the 
Chinese  ConrniunLsts”  which 
otherwise  would  never  see  the 
light  of  day  in  the  western 
world. 

Should  enough  papers  take 
the  service,  currently  airmailed 
from  London,  the  service  will  be 
cabled,  according  to  Raymond 
Arthur  Davies,  ^itor  and  prin¬ 
cipal  owner  of  World  News 
Services. 

Davies,  for  several  years  Rus¬ 
sian  correspondent  for  the 
Toronto  Star,  said  he  plans  to 
extend  the  service  this  summer 
by  sending  Ted  Allen,  free¬ 
lancer  to  the  North  China  area. 
Allen  is  now  writing  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Canadian  medico.  Dr. 
Norman  Bethune,  who  died  in 
China  some  years  ago. 

Joseph  Shaftel,  Hollywood, 
will  go  to  Europe  and  the  Near 
East  to  take  photos  for  the  Serv¬ 
ice,  adding  to  the  number  of 
staffers  maintained  at  London, 
Paris,  Rome.  Prague,  Stockholm, 
Cairo,  Tel  Aviv,  Jerusalem,  Bel¬ 
grade.  Wlarsaw,  Moscow,  Sofia, 
Manila,  Delhi  and  Washington. 

Davies  currently  serves  about 
40  Jewish  publications  in  the 
Western  world.  World  News 
Services  was  inaugurated  two 
years  ago  for  labor  publications, 
but  he  has  closed  down  this 
feature. 
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of  Washington  National  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  has  organized 
his  own  agency,  affiliate  with 
Inter-Ocean  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  to  serve  newspapers  with 
carrier  and  subscriber  insur¬ 
ance.  He  has  established  offices 
in  the  North  Shore  National 
Bank  Building,  Chicago. 

Carrier  Wins  Scholarship 
YOUNG  David  Mallett,  carrier 
for  the  Columbus  (O. )  Citizen 
for  four  years,  has  won  a  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  Four-Year  College  Scholar¬ 
ship,  which  will  entitle  him  to 
full  tuition  to  any  college  he 
wishes,  plus  traveling  expenses 
and  a  $25-a-month  allowance 
for  four  years.  He  plans  to 
study  medicine  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Mallett  won  his  scholar¬ 
ship  over  2,144  candidates  in 
Ohio,  representing  471  schools. 
He  is  a  senior  at  Westerville,  O., 
high  school. 

Carrier  Talent  Show 

CARRIERS  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 

Star  and  Journal  recently 
sponsored  a  Hobby-Talent  Show 
to  which  the  public  was  invited. 
More  than  350  carriers,  parents 
and  guests  attended  the  show, 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Peoria  newspapers, 
under  the  direction  of  William 
Lester,  circulation  manager. 

Become  District  Advisers 

THE  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News  is  another  newspaper  to 
drop  the  title  of  district  manager 
in  favor  of  district  adviser,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dale  Drake,  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

Carrier  Notes 

THOMAS  W.  ROBINSON,  26- 
year-old  law  senior  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama  and  former 
lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps,  is  a  Tuscaloosa  ( Ala.) 
News  carrier  who  makes  his 
daily  round  on  a  motorcycle  de¬ 
livering  230  papers.  He  is  a 
veteran  of  Leyte.  .  .  .  Education¬ 
al  trips  are  being  sponsored  by 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald 
for  carriers,  who  have  a  choice 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati.  The  Washington 
and  Chicago  trips  are  summer 
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features,  with  special  buses 
chartered  to  take  100  boys  to  the 
opening  baseball  game  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  April  19.  .  .  .  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News  carriers  are 
working  hard  for  a  free  trip  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  Columbus 
( O. )  Dispatch  carriers  are  doing 
their  part  to  earn  a  trip  to  ChT 
cago,  the  first  of  a  series  of  sum¬ 
mer  events. 

Ten  Tulsa  ( Okla. )  World  and 
Tribune  carriers  have  applied 
for  the  first  awarding  of  four 
$250  college  scholarships  to  be 
awarded  annually  on  the  basis 
of  scholarship,  citizenship  and 
routemanship. 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  has 
announced  a  carrier  summer 
sports  program  which  will  in¬ 
clude  softball,  swimming,  golf, 
miniature  golf  and  table  tennis! 
with  tournaments  and  prizes 
planned  in  each  sport. 

Carriers  of  the  Woonsocket 
(R.I.)  Call  recently  attended  a 
Saturday  morning  rally  and 
theater  party  at  which  Buell  W. 
Hudson,  publisher,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  new  U.S.  security 
bond  drive  and  urged  carriers 
to  use  their  extra  funds  to  buy 
bonds  and  stamps.  Morris  Shorr, 
circulation  manager,  pointed 
out  that  several  former  Call 
carriers  had  paid  their  way 
through  college  with  money 
saved  from  earnings  as  news 
paperboys. 

In  this  connection.  Rex  Fish¬ 
er,  Dayton  (  O. )  Journal-Herald. 
has  come  up  with  "The  $1,000 
Plan  for  12  Year  Olds,”  showing 
how  a  12-year-old  boy  can  have 
$1,000  banked  when  he  is  18. 
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To  speed  mailroom  production  for  these  newspapers 


These  papers  have  placed  orders  with  us  for  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  Feed  and  Control  Mechanism  (PUSHERS) 
as  shown  above.  With  these  Pushers  we'll  install  the 
Jampol  Feeder  and  Bundle  Conveyors  for  delivering 
loose  stacks  of  newspapers  to  the  wire  tying  machine  and 
the  tied  bundles  to  the  loading  platform. 

This  unit  receives  loose  stacks  of  newspapers  placed  on 
the  conveyor  by  a  mailer.  It  conveys,  automatically  ties 
the  loose  stacks  of  newspapers  with  top  and  bottom 
wrapper  at  a  rate  of  22-24  single  tied  or  10-12  double 
tied  bundles  per  minute  .  .  .  then  automatically  ejects 
the  finished  bundles  for  routing  to  the  delivery  trucks. 

investigate  the  possibilities  of  such  a  unit  in  your  plant. 
Write  us  for  more  complete  information.  We  are  the 
exclusive  selling  agents  for  Pushers  to  the  newspaper  and 
printing  industry. 


NORFOLK  NEWSPAPERS 


BUFFALO  COURIER  EXPRESS 


OUR  ENGINEERS  HAVE  HAD  OVER  25  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  FIELD 


CONTESTS 


Sparkle  Shown 
In  Winners  of 


Essay  Contest 


Roland  Strand,  University  of 
Wisconsin  student,  this  week 
was  announced  as  winner  of  first 
prize  in  the  ANPA  Journalism 
Contest  for  1948.  The  subject 
was  “The  Newspaper — It’s  Value 
in  Education.” 

Details  of  the  judging  and  an¬ 
nouncement  of  next  year's  con¬ 
test  subject  are  included  in  the 
report  to  ANPA  of  its  contest 
committee. 

The  report: 

The  1948  Journalism  Contest 
had  as  its  subject  “The  News¬ 
paper — Its  Value  in  Education” 
and  was  marked  by  entries  total¬ 
ing  305 — the  largest  number  yet 
received  in  the  annual  contests 
which  started  in  1942.  The  win¬ 
ner  of  first  prize  in  the  contest 
was  a  young  man  25  years  of 
age,  a  student  in  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin — Roland  Strand. 

Second  prize  winner  was  Hart¬ 
well  M.  Ramsey,  a  senior  at 
Texas  Christian  University,  and 
third  prize  winner  was  Doan 
Helms,  Jr.,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Indiana  University. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  .Christian 
Science  Monitor,  was  judge  of 
•this  year’s  contest.  I  think  you 
will  be  interested  to  know  of 
Mr.  Canham’s  comments.  Al¬ 
though  they  are  included  in  the 
booklet  containing  the  prize  win¬ 
ning  essays  I  am  quoting  them 
again:  “There  was  a  lot  of  solid 
thinking  in  the  300-odd  essays 
submitted  in  this  cont^t.  But 
there  was  more.  A  number  of 
the  writers  recognized  the 
urgent  importance  of  making 
their  writing  on  an  educational 
subject  not  only  solid  but  spar¬ 
kling.  They  recognized  that 
there  is  no  educational  value  un¬ 
less  the  interest  of  the  reader  is 
aroused.  The  author  who  ex¬ 
plained  the  meaning  of  news¬ 
papers  to  his  small  son,  the 
writer  who  converted  his  essay 
into  a  series  of  classroom  dia¬ 
logues — and  many  others — knew 
that  copy  has  to  be  interesting. 
Thus,  in  their  monographs  they 
exemplified  very  well  the  pri¬ 
mary  educational  duty  of  news¬ 
papers — to  be  read  and  under¬ 
stood.” 

One  of  our  prize  winners  il¬ 
lustrates  graphically  Mr.  Can- 
ham’s  comment.  Reporting  on 
how  he  wrote  his  essay  he  said 
that  he  realized  the  first  draft 
of  his  essay  was  “too  general, 
too  far-fetched.”  He  studied  the 
newspaper  for  inspiration  and 
finding  none  “threw  the  paper 
on  the  floor  in  disgust.”  T^is 
young  man  goes  on  to  say,  “My 
son  came  into  the  room  and 
started  playing  with  the  paper. 
After  staring  at  him  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  I  suddenly  realized  that 
my  inspiration  was  right  there 
in  front  of  me!” 

Subject  ior  1949  louraalism 
Contest 

The  subject  for  the  1949  Jour¬ 
nalism  Contest  is  “How  Reader- 
ship  Studies  Affect  News,  Fea¬ 


tures  and  Advertising  in  News¬ 
papers.”  It  is  the  belief  of  your 
committee  that  in  developing 
this  thesis,  the  young  men  and 
women  entering  the  contest  will 
not  only  learn  much  of  chal¬ 
lenging  interest  themselves 
about  the  effect  of  public  reac¬ 
tion  on  newspapers  but  that  the 
essays  they  submit  may  teach 
us  experienced  newspapermen 
something  as  well. 

The  rules  for  the  1949  Contest 
have  been  changed  in  one  slight 
respect;  a  condition  of  the  com¬ 
petition  is  that  contestants  must 
sign  a  statement  that  they  have 
received  no  help  beyond  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  bibliography  and 
especially  that  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  help  in  preparation  of 
outline  or  writing  or  editing  of 
manuscript.  It  is  felt  that  the 
addition  of  this  provision  sets  up 
a  fairer  basis  of  competition,  and 
we  believe  that  students  and  the 
deans  of  journalism  schools  alike 
will  welcome  this  change  in  the 
rules. 


We  anticipate  that  the  subject 
selected  for  1949  will  produce 
essays  of  the  same  high  caliber 
as  previous  contests  and  that  it 
will  attract  an  even  greater  com¬ 
petition  than  in  previous  years. 

C.  F.  McCAHILL, 

J.  D.  Funk 
Joyce  A.  Swan 


Press  Criticized 
In  School  'Guide' 


Students  to  Report 
Political  Conventions 


Four  young  members  of  the 
graduating  classes  of  New  York 
City’s  public  and  parochial  high 
schools  will  cover  the  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  national 
conventions  in  Philadelphia  as 
guest  reporters  for  station  WOR 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  The  cub  reporters  will  be 
the  winner  of  the  first  annual 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
WOR  High  School  Journalism 
Award.  Decision  of  the  judges 
will  be  based  on  material  which 
has  appeared  in  school  papers. 


Chicago  —  Privately  -owned 
newspapers  and  radio  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  charges  of  being  "dom¬ 
inated  by  the  profit  motive”  in 
a  bulletin  issued  to  principals  of 
Chicago  public  high  schools. 

The  bulletin,  issued  under  the 
name  of  Butler  Laughlin,  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  secondary  schools,  said: 

“We  live  in  a  country  in  which 
the  most  powerful  mind-forming 
agencies  are  privately  owned 
and  controlled.  Reference  here 
is  to  the  press,  radio  and  motion 
pictures.  Both  individually  and 
collectively,  these  agencies 
dwarf  the  influence  of  the  school 

“In  nearly  all  important  in¬ 
stances,  these  agencies  are  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  proflt  motive. 
Schools  need  to  teach  pupils  how 
to  read  newspapers,  listen  to  the 
radio,  and  select  motion  pictures 
with  discrimination.” 
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MEMBERSHIP 

AN  PA  Shows 
Increases  in 
Membership 

Total  membership  of  the 
ANPA  at  the  time  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  April,  1947  was  763 
newspapers.  Since  then  60 
newspapers  have  been  elected; 
2  newspapers  resumed  publica¬ 
tion;  12  newspapers  resigned;  1 
newspaper  merged  with  another 
and  3  newspapers  suspended, 
making  the  total  membership 
809  newspapers  on  this  date. 

New  Members 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  Times 
Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Review 
Phoeniz  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Times 
Monterey  ( C^lif . )  Peninsula 
Herald 

North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Val¬ 
ley  Times 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal 
Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune 
Nampa  (Idaho)  Free  Press 
DeKalb  (Ill.)  Chronicle 
LaSalle- Peru  ( Ill. )  News-Tri¬ 
bune 

Ottawa  ( Ill. )  Republican-Times 
Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News  Dis¬ 
patch 

Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Iowan 
Oskaloosa  (Iowa)  Herald 
Great  Bend  (Kan.)  Tribune 
Framingham  (Mass.)  News 
Marlboro  ( Mass. )  Enterprise  and 
Hudson  Sun 

Marquette  ( Mich. )  Mining  Jour¬ 
nal 

Worthington  (Minn.)  Globe 
Moberly  (Mo.)  Monitor-Index 
Hudson  (N.y, )  Register 
Mamaroneck  (N.Y.)  Times 
New  York  (N.Y.)  La  Prensa 
Ossining  (N.Y.)  Citizen  Register 
PeekskiU  (N.Y.)  Star 
Tarrytown  (N.Y.)  News 
Hickory  (N.C.)  Record 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times 
Shelby  (N.C.)  Star 
Bucyrus  (Ohio)  Telegraph- 
Forum 

Niles  (Ohio)  Times 
Astoria  (Oregon)  Astorian  Bud¬ 
get 

Corvallis  (Oregon)  Gazette- 
Times 

Klamath  Falls  (Oregon)  Herald 
&  News 

Roseburg  (Oregon)  News-Regis¬ 
ter 

Danville  (Pa.)  News 
Lansford  (Pa.)  Record 
Mt.  Carmel  (Pa.)  Item 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury 
Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Record 
Anderson  ( S.C. )  Independent- 
Tribune  and  Mail 
Odessa  (Texas)  American 
Terrell  (Texas)  Tribune 
Newport  (Vt. )  Express 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette 
Harrisonburg  (Va.)  News- 
Record 

Aberdeen  (Wash.)  World 
Longview  (Wash.)  News 
Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian 
Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  News 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union  Bul¬ 
letin 

Moncton  (N.B. )  Times  and 
Transcript 

Brantford  ( Ont. )  Expositor 
North  Bay  (Ont.)  Nugget 
Granby  (ue.)  LaVoix  de  L’Est 
Resumed  Publication 
Camden  (NJ.)  Courier  and  Post 


Resignations 

Alameda  (Calif.)  Times-Star 
Colorado  Springs  ( Colo. )  Ga¬ 
zette  Telegraph 
Albany  (Ga.)  Herald 
Coffey viUe  (Kansas)  Journal 
Cambridge  (Md.)  Banner 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star 
Norfolk  (Neb.)  News 
Clovis  (N.M.)  News-Journal 
Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel 
Temple  (Texas)  Telegram 
Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Tri¬ 
bune 

Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor 
Suspended  Publication 
Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Ga¬ 
zette  Telegraph  —  Morning 
paper 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Star 

■ 

Sunday  Paper's 
Scoop  Becomes 
N.H.  Sensation 

Manchester,  N.  H. — The  New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News,  18- 
month-old  newcomer,  has  roused 
the  Granite 
State  with  revel¬ 
ation  of  more 
than  $700,000  in 
state  contracts 
let  without  com¬ 
petitive  bidding. 

As  a  result  of 
the  disclosures, 
all  work  being 
done  by  one  firm 
has  been  stopped 
by  the  Govern¬ 
or;  and  the  de- 
p  a  r  t  m  e  n  t  of  McQuaid 
State  Comptrol¬ 
ler  Stephen  B.  Story,  is  under 
investigation,  and  Story  has  re¬ 
signed. 

The  “Story  story,”  as  it  has 
now  become  known,  has  made 
headlines  in  all  the  newspapers 
in  New  Hampshire  since  it  was 
first  disclosed  under  the  ban¬ 
ner,  "Story  Admits  ‘Bad  Busi¬ 
ness’  In  State  Funds”  in  the 
Sunday  News  of  March  7,  under 
the  by-line  of  Elias  A.  McQuaid. 

The  Sunday  News  is  headed 
by  Blair  Clark,  former  writer 
for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch.  Assignment  for  the 
“Story  story”  was  handed  Mc¬ 
Quaid  by  the  News’  managing 
editor.  Ralph  M.  Blagden. 

MicQuaid  is  a  former  writer 
for  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Ameri- 
con. 

■ 

Candidate  Criticizes 
One-Man  Rule  of  ITU 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Speaking 
to  members  of  Milwaukee  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  23  here. 
John  R.  Evans  of  Washington. 
D.  C.,  candidate  for  the  ITU 
presidency,  declared  the  ITU 
has  been  under  “one  man  con¬ 
trol”  since  the  election  of  Wood- 
duff  Randolph  as  president  in 
1944,  and  asserted  Randolph  has 
steadily  built  up  a  one-man  con¬ 
trol  of  the  union  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  affiliated  locals. 

Evans  pledged  his  slate,  if 
elected,  would  cooperate  with 
all  requirements  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  so  unions  could 
use  facilities  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  The 
Milwaukee  local  has  voted  to 
endorse  Evans’  candidacy. 


They  Followed  Their 
Potatoes  To  Market 


Recently  six  youthful  farmers  from  Sumter 
County,  South  Carolina,  packed  their  bags  for  a 
trip  to  Washington,  New  York  and  Boston  .  .  .  the 
first  trip  north  that  most  of  them  have  ever  made. 

This  was  more  than  a  sightseeing  tour.  It  was 
an  important  part  of  a  broad  program,  conceived 
by  Clemson  College,  and  designed  to  help  improve 
the  agricultural  economy  of  the  state. 

The  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  I2  to  15,  and  the 
county  agents  were  making  the  trip  as  guests  of 
A  &  P,  as  a  reward  for  winning  a  statewide  4-H 
sweet  potato  contest. 

In  Washington  they  ate  their  own  yams  in  the 
(Congressional  restaurant;  in  New  York  they  visited 
the  United  Nations;  in  Boston  they  were  received 
by  Governor  Bradford;  and  in  all  three  cities  they 
took  in  all  the  sights. 

But  the  real  highlight  of  the  trip  came  when  the 
boys  watched  their  own  yams  unloaded  from  a 
freight  car,  trucked  to  an  A  &  P  Supermarket  and 
placed  on  sale. 

There  the  boys  saw  and  heard  the  customers’ 
reaction  to  their  product  and  learned,  at  first  hand, 
the  variety  and  grade  and  pack  consumers  prefer. 

Through  such  far-sighted  farm  youth  projects  the 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  nation  are  making  more 
efficient  producers  and  better  businessmen  of  the 
farmers  of  tomorrow. 

That  is  why  A  &  P  and  other  business  organiza¬ 
tions  welcome  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  these 
long-range  efforts  to  maintain  American  agriculture 
on  a  sound  and  prosperous  basis. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Drummond  Soys 
Straight  News 
Is  Inadequate 

Roscoe  Drummond.  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  told  the 
Friday  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaoer 
Editors  in  Washington  that 
“straight  spot-news  reporting, 
valuable  and  needful  though  it 
be.  is  inadequate  for  today’s 
new.spaoer — more  and  better  in¬ 
terpretive  news  writing  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  enable  today’s  news¬ 
paper  to  hold  its  own  with  its 
competition  and  to  serve  the 
reader  vitallv  in  an  exceedingly 
complex  world.’’ 

Mr.  Drummond.  Arthur  Krock, 
chief  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Walter  Liopmann,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  were  speakers 
at  the  luncheon  on  “When  I  Was 
an  Editor”  The  three  men  who 
had  been  former  editors  had  just 
been  elected  to  membership  in 
ASNE  for  “notable  contributions 
to  the  public  service  and  to  the 
profession  of  journalism."  David 
Lawrence  presided  at  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Drummond  stated:  “We 
accept  it  as  obvious.  I  am  sure, 
that  whereas  the  newspaper 
once  had  almost  exclusive  access 
to  the  minds  of  its  readers,  to¬ 
day  because  of  the  radio  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  impact  of  the 
national  news  magazines  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  forthcoming  role  of 
news  television,  the  newspaper 
has  to  fight  with  every  skillful 
technique  and  honest  virtue  to 
hold  even  a  fair  part  of  the 
minds  and  attention  of  its  read¬ 
ers. 

“Our  problem  is  not  to  get 
subscribers.  Our  problem  is  to 
command  a  vital  share  of  our 
subscribers’  reading  time. 

“Today’s  newspaper  has  not 
declined  in  the  number  of  its 
subscribers,  but  because  of  the 
new  instruments  competing  for 
the  mind  of  the  public,  today’s 
newspaper  has  inevitably  de¬ 
clined  in  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  read  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  serves  its  subscribers.  My 
thought  is  that  unless  the  news¬ 
paper  wins  not  more  subscribers 
but  more  of  the  reading  atten¬ 
tion  of  its  subscribers,  we  face 
the  prospect  of  becoming  a  de¬ 
clining  force  and  perhaps  an  un- 
prosperous  business. 

“I  offer  only  as  a  partial  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  problem  the  judg¬ 
ment  that  straight  spot-news  re¬ 
porting  is  inadequate  to  give  the 
newspaper  a  vital,  imperative, 
indispensable  grip  on  the  inter¬ 
est  and  the  mind  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  readers. 

“What  we  need  today  is  not 
more  readers,  but  more  of  our 
readers. 

“When  I  refer  to  interpretive 
news  writing  I  am  not — as  I  see 
it — referring  to  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  news  columns.  I 
think  that  a  very  decisive  dis¬ 
tinction  can  be  made  between 
factual  interpretation  of  the 
news  and  editorial  argument. 
The  objective  of  interpretive 


news  writing  is  to  expound  what 
the  news  means  and  not  to  affirm 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  wel¬ 
come  or  unwelcome.  Subject 
to  refinement,  I  would  offer  this 
as  a  working  definition: 

“Interpretive  news  writing  is 
relating  yesterday’s  fact  to  to¬ 
day’s  event  to  produce  tomor¬ 
row’s  meaning.  Interpretive 
news  writing  embraces  exposi¬ 
tion.  analysis,  appraisal  and  per¬ 
spective.  These-  are  its  prime 
ingredients. 

“Does  interpretive  news  writ¬ 
ing  do  violence  to  the  objectiv¬ 
ity  of  our  news  columns?  I 
think  that  it  doesn’t,  and  I  do 
not  rest  my  opinion  on  the 
theory  that  because  much 
straight  news  writing  lacks  ob¬ 
jectivity.  interpretive  news  writ¬ 
ing  lacks  no  more  objectivity. 

“The  real  test  of  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  objectivity  is  not  whether 
superficially  we  can  point  to  a 
long  series  of  attributions  in  our 
stories  and  say,  “Look!  We 
haven’t  printed  anything  but 
what  somebody  said.”  There 
can  still  be  great  distortions,  as 
we  knew,  in  that  kind  of  objec¬ 
tivity. 

“The  real  test  of  objectivity, 
or  so  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  paper  and  its  staff; 
the  capacity  of  the  editorship 
and  the  capacity  of  the  staff  it 
leads.  The  real  test  of  objec¬ 
tivity  is  whether  we  present  all 
of  the  news  in  honest  perspec¬ 
tive  and  whether  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  assess  and  expound  its 
meaning  without  any  ulterior 
purpose." 

Mr.  Lippmann  stated:  “It  is 
not  an  accident  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  professional  commenta¬ 
tors  by  newspapers  has  become 
general  during  the  world  crisis, 
during  the  economic  collapse, 
the  social  revolutions  and  the 
wars  which  began  about  1929. 
Long  before  that  there  were,  of 
course,  signed  articles,  essays, 
criticism,  correspondence,  and 
expressions  of  personal  opinion. 
But  I  think  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  the  syndicated  commentator 
who  writes  regularly  on  public 
questions  is  a  recent  product  in 
the  development  of  newspapers. 

“Columnists,  or  rather  the 
columnists  I  am  talking  about, 
like  the  four  of  us  here  today, 
are  editorial  writers  who  live  in 
Washington  or  spend  a  great 
deal  of  their  time  there,  and 
specialize  on  the  events  which 
now,  as  never  before,  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  what  goes  on  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

“There  used  to  be  a  theory 
that  the  editorial  page  was  mere¬ 
ly  the  place  where  the  owner  or 
the  editor  announced  his  opin-  i 
ions,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
reader  who  wanted  to  know  ' 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world 
— and  was  not  interested  in  the 
editor’s  opinions — would  skip 
the  editorial  page  and  could  get 
his  knowledge  of  events  by  read¬ 
ing  the  news  columns  alone. 

“I  do  not  think  that  this  is, 
or  that  it  ever  was,  a  sound 
theory  of  the  news  columns  or 
of  the  editorial  page.  The  news 
of  the  world,  as  it  comes  to  the 
reader  through  the  news  col¬ 
umns,  is — even  in  the  best,  the 
most  objective  and  the  most 
comprehensive  newspapers — 
rather  like  the  separate  pieces 


of  an  immense  jigsaw  puzzle. 
The  newspaper  reader  cannot 
normally  put  the  pieces  together 
and  see  the  picture.  He  may  be 
able  to  do  that  on  a  few  subjects 
about  which  he  himself  already 
knows  a  lot.  But  by  and  large 
the  news  stories  do  not,  and  I 
think  cannot,  alone  present  an 
intelligible  picture  of  events.  If 
the  picture  is  to  be  intelligible, 
wTiat  happened  yesterday  has  to 
be  fitted  in  with  what  happened 
last  week  and  long  before  that, 
and  with  what  could  happen, 
and  what  may  happen  tomorrow 
and  in  the  future. 

“This  is.  I  think,  the  main 
function  of  editorial  writing. 
The  best  editorial  pages  are.  so 
it  seems  to  me,  the  place  where 
the  news  is  summarized,  is  put 
in  order  in  perspective,  and  in 
its  context,  so  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  reader  can  find  there  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  events  which  he  won’t 
want  to  skip,  which  in  fact  he 
cannot  afford  to  skip. 

“Editorial  writers  have  to 
know  more  than  is  printed  in 
the  news  columns.  They  have 
to  make  their  own  contact  with 
events  and  the  leading  figures 
who  shape  events.  They  have  to 
go  behind  the  reported  news, 
behind  the  formal  speeches  and 
announcements,  behind  the  com¬ 
muniques  and  the  handouts. 
They  have  to  get  to  know  what 
public  figures  are  like  behind 
the  buildup  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  experts,  what  actually 
causes  them  to  do  what  they  do. 
Editorial  writers  have  to  know 
not  only  the  story  that  can  be 
printed,  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
story  that  is  off  the  record.  Only 
then  can  they  write  editorials 
which  explain  and  interpret  the 
news. 

“I  come  back  now  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  columnists,  and  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  they 
are.  broadly  speaking,  editorial 
writers  who  specialize  in  this 
kind  of  contact  with  those  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  that  have  their  center 
in  Washington  and  in  foreign 
capitals.  I  think  newspapers  use 
these  columnists  because  in  a 
country  as  big  as  this  one,  and 
in  an  era  when  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  have  become 
extraordinarily  complicated  and 
important,  it  is  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  staff  of  editorial 
writers  to  do  the  whole  work  of 


WHAT’S  NEW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


explaining  and  interpreting  afl 
the  news. 

“I  am  not  at  all  sure  myself 
that  the  syndicated  column  ij 
going  to  be  a  permanent  feature 
in  American  journalism.  There 
are  reasons  for  thinking  that  it 
has  been  developed  in  this  era 
of  crisis,  and  that  as  time  goes 
on.  as  the  country  gets  used  to 
having  a  great  national  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  being  a  world  pow¬ 
er,  the  number  of  men  who  have 
experience  and  training  in  these 
fields  will  become  so  large  that 
the  leading  newspapers  in  each 
community  will  take  back  under ' 
their  own  control  the  whole 
burden  of  editorial  writing.” 

Mr.  Krock  noted  that  in  hij 
column  he  had  to  “have  some 
editorial  latitude  of  my  own  to 
be  effective. 

“This  formula  leaves  direct 
advocacy  or  opposition  to  the 
paper’s  management  whose 
spokesmen  are  the  editorial 
writers.  But  never  consciously 
do  I  let  the  spot-news  product 
be  influenced  or  guided  by  that 
editorial  policy  and  I  try  to  do 
the  same  thing  that  I  add  to  the 
other,  because  an  influence  d 
that  kind  if  it  is  allowed  chills 
any  kind  of  honest  reporting, 
and  the  Times  has  been  very 
generous  in  bringing  this  con¬ 
cept  to  mind. 

“The  editorial  columnists  are 
in  another  category.  They  can 
speak  their  own  opinions  pri¬ 
marily  instead  of  reporting 
those  others  and  using  them  as 
a  peg.  and  they  are  able  to 
speak  for  themselves,  as  you  will 
discover.” 


DRUG  STORES 
SERVING 
THE  TR.VDING 
AREA 


Sam  Dawson 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
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DAILY 

HO^ETOm 

NEWSPAPER 

Obvious  Prescription: 
that  you  need  the  CHESTER 
TIMES  to  top  the 
$11,123,000  spent  in  these 
stores  in  Pennsylvania's 
rich  3rd  County. 


‘Sales  Management'  ' 
Survey  of  Buying 
Power  for  1947. 


A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN  Mraio  o.  hui.  rubiahT^^^ 

FEATURE  OF  Central  Monogtr 

DON  McKAY*  locol  Advtrliting  MontfM 

STORY,  BROOKS  «  FINlEY 
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V  il  u  u  in  a  lifetime  the  breaks  come 
to  a  fortunate  few. 

But  never  has  a  group  been  so  favored  as 
have  the  press  men  of  the  Ringling  Bros  and 
Barnum  6c  Bailey  circus  during  the  current 
engagement  in  Madison  Square  Garden. 

The  New  York  newspaper  men  may  soon 
forget  what  they  have  done  for  the  Big  Show, 
but  the  publicity  agents  of  the  circus  will  long 
remember  —  and  cherish  —  their  unparalleled 
kindnesses. 

Now,  the  familiar,  friendly  cities  and 
towns  of  the  road  beckon.  Soon,  the  four 
circus  trains,  silver  enameled  and  streamlined 
in  Ringling  red,  will  begin  rolling  from  East 
Coast  to  West.  The  circus  press  agents  will 
resume  the  city  room  get-togethers  that  have 
so  long  enriched  and  warmed  the  years. 

It’s  Circus  Day  every  day  when  the  bands 
begin  to  play. 

Press  Staff  of  The  Greatest  Show  On  Earth 

ROLAND  BUTLER,  Gen.  Press  Rep. 

FRANK  BRADEN,  Slory  Man  •  GARDNER  WILSON 
WILLIAM  FIELDS  •  EDWARD  JOHNSON 
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Engraver  Union 
Head  Replies 
To  ITU  Charge 

Chicago — Declaring  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  International  Photo-En¬ 
gravers’  Union  are  confining 
their  activities  in  the  Chicago 
printers’  strike  to  production  of 
photoengravings,  Edward  J 
Volz,  president  of  IPEU,  took  is 
sue  with  ITU  charges  that  other 
printing  trade  unions  are  “cap¬ 
tive”  and  “economic  parasites 
riding  on  the  ITU’s  coattails.” 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  American 
Photo-Engraver.  Volz  discussed 
ITU’s  previous  no-contract  pol¬ 
icy  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
and  stated  in  part: 

Cites  Chicago  Strike 
We  shall  confine  our  observa- 
Uons  to  the  difficulties  which 
^veloped  in  Chicago  where  the 
Typographical  Union  is  on  strike 
against  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  of  that  city  since  November 
25  of  last  year,  and  where  the 
experience — with  variations — is 
similar  to  that  in  other  cities 
and  at  present  threatens  else¬ 
where. 

“On  November  24,  just  prior 
to  the  strike  against  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Publishers  by  ’Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  16,  the 
President  of  that  organization, 
John  J.  Pilch,  forwarded  the 
following  instructions  to  the 
members  of  this  local  union  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  commercial  or  so- 
called  job  printing  shops  of 
Chicago; 

“‘In  the  event  a  strike  is  in¬ 
augurated  in  newspaper  compos¬ 
ing  rooms,  members  in  commer¬ 
cial  offices  are  hereby  informed 
that  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Law 
they  are  required  to  handle 
whatever  matter  the  office  in¬ 
structs  them  to  work  on.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  instructed  to  comply 
with  all  laws.  Failure  to  do  so 
niay  subject  your  union  to  se¬ 
vere  penalty.’ 

Mailers  at  Work 

“In  issuing  these  directives  it 
nmst  have  been  evident  to  the 
officers  of  No.  16  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  Unions  would  like¬ 
wise  be  confronted  with  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  Taft  Hartley  Act 
and  its  secondary  boycott  provi¬ 
sions,  similar  to  its  own  mem¬ 
bers. 

“After  the  strike  was  called 
the  members  of  Chicago  Mailers' 
Union  No.  2 — an  affiliate  of  the 
Typographical  Union  —  along 
with  the  members  of  all  other 
Unions  employed  on  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  those  with  AFL 
and  CIO  affiliations,  continued  to 
observe  their  agreement  obliga¬ 
tions  and  to  cross  the  picket  line 
of  No.  16.  Likewise  type  set  in 
the  union  job  shops  in  Chicago 
and  other  cities  was  daily  car¬ 
ried  across  the  picket  lines  to  be 
used  in  completing  the  pages  of 
the  struck  newspapers. 

“’The  agreement  of  the  Chi 
cago  Typographical  Union  with 
the  commercial  printing  employ¬ 
ers  of  Chicago  terminated  on  De 
cember  31,  1947,  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  Mailers’  Union  No.  2, 
ITU,  with  the  Publishers,  termi¬ 
nated  on  January  3  of  this  year, 
leaving  these  organizations  with 


out  further  agreement  obliga¬ 
tions:  however,  work  produced 
by  members  of  the  former  and 
the  members  of  the  latter  contin¬ 
ued  to  cross  the  picket  lines 
thrown  around  the  struck  news¬ 
papers.  This  is  continuing  at 
this  writing,  although  some  of 
the  job  shops  recently  became 
involved  in  the  strike  situa¬ 
tion.  ' 

“Immediately  following  the  | 
calling  of  the  strike  the  Chicago 
Publishers  resorted  to  typewrit¬ 
ten  and  varitype  copy  to  be  re¬ 
produced  by  the  photo-engrav- 
ing  process.  This  procedure  was 
distasteful  and  not  to  our  liking.  ; 
As  anticipated,  it  led  to  criticism  i 
by  those  involved,  questioning  ! 
and  misunderstanding  by  others  [ 
not  fully  informed.  1 

ITU  Inconsistent  | 

“Just  why  the  officers  of  the  | 
Typographical  Union  should  ex-  . 
pect  other  organizations  and 
their  members  to  cease  and  de¬ 
sist  work  after  instructing  its 
own  members  that — in  view  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  agree¬ 
ment  obligations  —  they  must 
continue  to  produce  any  work  I 
brought  to  them  even  though  a 
strike  Is  in  effect,  and  permitt^  : 
work  produced  under  such  cir-  ; 
cumstances  and  its  members 
employed  in  the  mailing  rooms 
of  the  struck  newspapers  to  : 
cross  the  picket  lines,  even  after 
agreement  obligations  were  no  ' 
longer  in  force,  is  difficult  to  | 
understand.  To  say  the  least,  it  | 
is  inconsistent  and  unreason¬ 
able. 

“The  members  of  our  union  | 
are  confining  their  activities 
solely  and  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  photo  engravings,  i 
over  which  we  claim  and  exert 
jurisdiction.  They  are  not  en-  i 
gaging  in  typesetting  or  any 
other  form  of  composition.  While 
regretting  the  strike  of  the  Typo-  | 
graphical  Union  they  will  not  ; 
put  the  noose  of  the  Taft-Hartley  i 
Act  around  their  own  necks,  but  \ 
will  stay  within  the  law  just  as  j 
the  members  of  the  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  were  instructed  to  do.  ! 

‘Aspersions'  Decried 

‘•The  spreading  of  invectives  j 
and  aspersions  against  other  or-  ; 
ganizations  and  workers  by  the  : 
officers  and  members  of  the 
Typographical  Union  will  not  . 
settle  the  issue  with  which  they 
are  confronted.  It  can  only  re-  i 
suit  in  making  it  more  compli¬ 
cated  and  involved.  The  policy 
being  followed  is  of  their  own  I 
choosing.  If  it  proves  success¬ 
ful.  theirs  will  be  the  glory  and 
the  reward.  In  the  meantime 
they  should  also  accept  respon¬ 
sibility  for  whatever  reverses 
may  be  experienced,  and  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  manufacture  a  smoke 
screen  or  drag  a  herring  across 
the  trail,  by  deploring  or  criti¬ 
cizing  the  action  or  lack  of  ac¬ 
tions  of  others. 

“The  question  might  well  be 
asked,  is  the  Typographical 
Union  right  and  are  all  other  or¬ 
ganizations — in  and  out  of  the 
printing  industry — wrong  in  con-  ! 
tinuing  contractual  relations  and 
in  negotiating  new  agreements, 
or  are  all  those  other  organiza¬ 
tions  right  and  by  chance  the 
’Typographical  Union  and  its 
adopted  policy  wrong  and  ill  ad- 
vis^? 

‘"The  answer  must  be  evident.” 
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The  number  of  UIRE(’Tt)MATS  now 
.••erving  leading  newMiiuner  and  eoninier- 
'ial  plants  in  the  United  States  and  other 
■oiintries  is  nearly  to  the  2tM)  mark,  with 
new  orders  eoniing  in  at  the  fastest  rate 
ever.  The  l)IKK(lTOM.4T  has  definitely 
established  its  superiority  over  all  other 
types  of  mat  making  equipment.  Write 
today  for  Kiilletin  1 1-8  w  liicli  describes  the 
latest  model  I)lRK(’.TO.M.4T  in  detail. 
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It  takes 

World  Leg  Men 
to  cover  today^s  Washington  News 


Stewart  Alsop  is  now  in  Italy  to  report  the  crucial 
elections  and  their  aftermath.  While  his  brother 
Joe  covers  pre-election  Washington,  Stewart  will 
move  on  from  Italy  into  other  critical  centers  of 
Europe.  He  will  return  to  the  United  States  in 
time  for  the  Republican  national  convention. 

Thus  the  Alsops  continue  to  perfect  a  new  idea 
in  national  reporting.  Their  alternate  trips  abroad 
have  been  highlighted  by  such  performances  as 
the  superb  timing  of  Stewart’s  visit  to  Greece  and 
the  Middle  East  early  last  year.  They  have  given 


to  “Matter  of  Fact”  an  extra  dimension  which 
has  helped  make  it  the  greatest  new  success  among 
all  serious  column.s. 

The  Alsop  way  of  reporting  emphasizes  Wash¬ 
ington's  new  role  as  a  world  capital.  It  trues  up 
the  perspective  of  readers  on  the  decisions  of 
their  government.  It  brings  Americans  fresh  for¬ 
eign  angles  discovered  by  top  Washington  report¬ 
ers,  new  on  the  scene  but  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  capitals  they  visit. 


Matter  of  Fact  by  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop 
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Modernity  Is  Keynote 
Of  New  Metro  Plant 


METRO  Associated  Services  ex¬ 
hibited  a  proud,  new  face  this 
week  to  newspaper  publishers. 
In  its  invitation  to  ANPA  con¬ 
ventioneers  to  have  a  look,  it 
announced  completion  of  “the 
newest  and  most  modern  adver¬ 
tising  mat  service  plant  in  the 
nation.” 

In  its  own  building  at  80  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York  City,  the 
dust  and  rubble  of  two  years’ 
,  construction  work  have  been 
cleared  away  for  the  organized 
routine  of  preparing  and  ship¬ 
ping  each  month  an  average  of 
25,(ra0  packages  of  matted  news¬ 
paper  advertising  art. 

Metro  conceives,  sketches, 
photographs  or  draws,  prints, 
molds  and  distributes  7,000  to 
8,000  mat  illustrations  a  month. 
To  handle  a  Job  of  this  magni¬ 
tude,  the  organization  decided  it 
needed  more  elbow  room  than 
its  old  quarters  afforded. 

Moved  in  1947 

Two  years  ago.  80  Madison 
was  purchased.  Tearing  down 
and  building  up  was  begun  im¬ 
mediately  and.  despite  shortages 
of  supplies  and  labor,  the  firm 
was  able  to  start  the  move  to 
the  new  building  about  a  year 
ago.  It  set  up  shop  shortly  after, 
although  construction  was  still 
going  on. 

The  new  plant  was  fitted  out 
almost  entirely  with  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  its  offices,  studios  and 
mechanical  departments,  the 
whole  works  arranged  for  effi¬ 
cient  production-line  operation. 

One  of  Metro’s  proudest 
achievements  is  the  new  air- 
conditioned  stereotyping  and 
shipping  department,  operated 
as  a  unit  under  the  direction  of 
Superintendent  Frank  Donnelly. 

This  department,  situated  in 
the  basement,  extends  beyond 
the  building  line  under  the  side- 


Comer  of  Metro's  library,  which 
houaee  2.S00.000  matted  ad  Ulus- 
tratione.  Subscribere  to  the  service 
can  get  a  mot  from  the  files  24 
hours  after  it  is  requested.  Em¬ 
ployes  ore  cutting  up  proofs  for 
indexing. 


walks  and  occupies  10,000  square 
feet.  Reputed  to  be  the  largest 
single  user  of  mat  flongs  in  the 
country,  Metro  has  storage  space 
in  this  department  for  150,000 
flongs  and  paper  boxes  for  ship¬ 
ping  them.  This  represents  about 
a  month’s  supply. 

For  mat  processing  there  are 
a  battery  of  five  Hoe  Monarch  II 
roller  presses  and  three  Hoe  Hy¬ 
draulic  Direct  Pressure  molders. 
The  latter  are  equipped  with 
twin  dials  and  controls  for  sim¬ 
ultaneous  two-man  operation. 

Clay-coated  Mats 

Flongs  fed  into  the  direct 
pressure  machines  carry  a  thin 
clay  coating  and  the  mats  are 
dried  in  the  press  while  under 
full  pressure,  to  eliminate 
shrinkage.  An  added  advantage 
of  the  direct  pressure  method  is 
that  a  deeper  and  cleaner  im¬ 
pression  is  achieved  and  the  mat 
fibers  cannot  be  torn  as  they 
sometimes  are  in  the  rolling 
process. 

Mr.  Donnelly  has  organized 
his  denartment  for  straightline 
production.  All  ad  mat  services 
produced  by  Metro — newspaper, 
jewelry,  department  store,  spe¬ 
cial  event,  etc. — are  made  up  of 
proof  books  of  illustrations, 
plus  a  set  of  mats  which  includes 
one  for  each  illustration  in  the 
issue.  The  monthly  newspaper 
service  alone  averages  more 
than  1,500  illustrations  an  issue 
in  the  “Senior  Edition.” 

Because  peak  printing  periods 
are  encountered  during  a  month, 
the  firm  has  its  printing  done  by 
outside  shops  rather  than  in  a 
printing  plant  of  its  own.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  volume  of  engravings 
required  makes  it  necessary  to 
use  outside  help.  Nine  engrav¬ 
ing  firms  are  employed  regu¬ 
larly. 

Metro’s  stereo  department  has 
its  own  completely-equipped 
blocking  section  for  mounting 
the  thousands  of  engravings  pre¬ 
pared  for  printing  the  proof 
books  and  as  patterns  for  mold¬ 
ing  mats.  The  department  also 
maintains  its  own  stereotsrping 
plate-making  facilities,  which 
afford  a  constant  check  on  the 
quality  of  mat  production. 

Studios  Naturally  Lighted 

Metro’s  art  department — actu¬ 
ally  five  departments — has  been 
given  preferred  treatment  in  the 
new  setup.  Studios  are  located 
with  special  attention  to  avail¬ 
ability  of  natural  light. 

Most  of  the  art  staff  has 
quarters  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
seven-story  building,  where  the 
photo  studio  is  also  located. 
Fred  Spigel,  a  20-year  Metro 
veteran,  is  art  director  for  the 
newspaper  service  as  well  as  for 
the  completely-equipped  photo 
department.  Other  art  depart¬ 
ments  serve  the  department 
store  division,  under  Dorothy 
DaDore;  fashions  under  Gert¬ 
rude  Baxter;  and  men’s  wear, 
under  Howard  Friedman. 

On  the  fourth  floor  is  the  li¬ 
brary  and  checking  department, 
which  General  Manager  William 


That's  not  a  minor  or  photo,  but  a  window,  over  Phillip  Kohn's  desk. 
Through  it  Kahn,  director  of  the  Metro  Jewelry  Service,  views  hii 
battery  of  artists  at  work.  There  are  more  than  100  full-time  workers 
in  the  organization's  various  art  departments. 


Schak  pointed  out  with  special 
pride  last  week  to  trade  press 
reporters  making  a  tour  of  the 
new  plant  with  him. 

Here  are  filed  some  2,500,000 
mats  from  past  issues  of  the 
newspaper  service.  Primary 
function  of  this  department  is 
to  fill  special  requests.  It  was 
established  when  Metro  found 
that  newspapers,  which  usually 
keep  on  file  only  the  last  few 
months  of  the  service,  often 
have  need  for  illustrations  that 
appeared  months  or  years  be¬ 
fore.  Requests  for  such  materi¬ 
als  are  filled  in  a  matter  of 
hours,  with  no  charge,  except 
for  postage. 

Another  section  of  the  plant 
houses  the  Velox  department, 
which  prepares  screened  prints 
from  the  art  department’s  work. 
All  of  the  third  floor  is  given 
over  to  this  division. 

40-Year  History 

Finally,  on  the  fourth  floor 
are  the  offices  of  the  planning 
and  copy  department,  directed 
by  Joseph  A.  Bernstein.  Mr. 
Bernstein  is  also  editor  of  Plus 
Business,  a  monthly  publication 
going  to  all  newspaper  service 
subscribers  and  carrying  news 
about  Metro  and  activities  of 
newspaper  advertising  men  and 
departments. 

Opening  of  the  new  plant  is 
the  culmination  of  almost  40 
years  in  the  business  for  Metro. 
Its  president,  Joseph  Shapiro, 
was  a  painter  and  part-time  ad¬ 
vertising  artist  when  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  firm.  He  still  devotes 
more  than  half  his  time  to 
painting  in  his  own  studio. 

TTie  new  physical  plant  repre¬ 


sents  only  one  phase  of  the 
changes  that  have  come  to 
Metro.  Along  with  it,  the  firm 
has  completed  an  “improvement 
program”  for  its  newspaper 
service,  including  incorporation 
into  all  editions  of  a  series  of 
13-time  completely  prepared 
campaigns,  and  a  special  month¬ 
ly  demonstration  of  layout  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  senior  ^ition. 

■ 

ChL  Tribune  Asks 
No  Postal  Subsidy 

Chicago — “We  want  no  sub¬ 
sidy  from  the  government,”  the 
Chicago  Tribune  said  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  proposed  increases  in 
second-class  mail  rates  for  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  going  out¬ 
side  the  county  of  publication. 

Referring  to  the  report  of 
three  years  ago,  when  the  post 
office  estimate  it  lost  $98,000, • 
000  annually  on  publications, 
the  ’Tribune  stated: 

“The  accuracy  and  fairness  of 
these  findings  were  questioned 
by  some  publishers  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  the  Post  OfiSce 
Department  has  made  no  further 
effort  to  get  a  thorough  an¬ 
alysis  of  its  costs.  Whenever 
that  is  done,  and  a  fair  rate 
schedule  for  second-class  mail 
is  presented,  the  Tribune  will 
support  it.  ,  .  . 

“The  Tribune  repeatedly  has 
stated  that  it  does  not  want  a 
free  ride  In  the  mail  cars. 

“It  is  fair  to  ask,  however, 
that  any  increase  in  the  rates 
should  be  based  on  an  adequate 
accounting  of  what  the  costt 
are.  Who  are  Ithe  principal 
beneficiaries  of  the  pres<® 
rates,  the  magazines  or  the 
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Russia’s  Airways  have  expanded 
nearly  5  times  in  15  years  and  are 
still  growing.  Howxver,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  Soviet  commercial  planes 
carried  only  307,000  passengers  in 
1946  as  compared  to  the  13,144,836 
passengers  carried  by  U.  S.  domestic 
airliners.  The  new  Russian  rw’in- 
engine  airliner,  IL-12,  carries  only  27 
passengers  as  compared  to  the  2-0-2’s 
36  to  40,  yet  is  considerably  slower. 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Airlines  Cut  Defense  CostsI  Do 

the  airlines  reduce  the  costs  of 
national  defense?  Listen  to  one  of  our 
top  military  men:  “I  estimate  there 
should  be  available,  to  support  any 
possible  military  requirement,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  neighborhood  of  4500 
transport  airplanes.  The  cost  of  such 
a  military  service  would  be  pro¬ 
hibitive.  Obviously  this  reserve  must 
be  provided  by  the  civil  airlines  of 
this  nation.” 


White-Coated  Warriors!  Among 
the  many  military  research  projects 
being  carried  on  by  Martin  chemists, 
physicists,  mathematicians  and  engi¬ 
neers  are:  advanced  jet  propulsion, 
guided  missiles,  electronics,  super¬ 
sonic  flight,  radically  new  types  of 
aircraft.  Martin  works  closely  with 
the  Military  Services  to  help  keep 
America  first  in  the  air! 


SHHHHHHI  Quiet  reigns  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Martin  2-0-2.  Thanks 
to  Martin  sound-conditioning,  the 
cabin  registers  only  70  decibels  .  .  . 
10  less  than  specified  by  customer 
airlines.  How  quiet  is  70  decibels? 
Well,  the  average  office  is  50  decibels, 
conversation  is  60,  an  auto  passing 
is  70.  Thus  the  2-0-2  cabin  noise  is 
only  a  little  above  that  of  ordinary 
normal  speech.  It's  just  another  of 
the  many  features  which  build  custo¬ 
mer  satisfaction  . . .  and  business  for 
airlines  equipping  with  the  2-0-2. 


"Coasting”  Uphill!  The  huge  Nep¬ 
tune  rockets,  being  built  by  Martin 
for  the  Navy,  will  run  out  of  fuel  in 
75  seconds,  at  which  time  they  will 
have  reached  a  height  of  38  miles. 
So  great  will  their  momentum  be, 
however,  that  they  will  "coast” 
straight  up  for  another  197  miles  to 
reach  a  height  of  235  miles  .  .  . 
more  than  twice  the  height  reached 
by  any  V-2  . . .  higher  than  any  man¬ 
made  object  ever  to  leave  the  earth. 


It’s  Superplane!  Some  months  ago, 
when  Martin  2-0-2’s  were  not  such 
common  sights  as  they  are  today, 
the  pilot  of  a  4-engine  airliner  was 
taking  off  from  LaGuardia  Field  in 
New  York.  As  a  2-0-2  zipped  past 
him,  he  sputtered  into  his  radio: 
“What  kind  of  ship  is  that,  anyway? 
I’ve  never  seen  a  twin-engine  job 

Sass  one  with  four  engines  in  level 
ight,  let  alone  on  a  take-off  climb!” 
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WIN  YOUR  WINGS 
with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 


GET  THIS  FRBE  BOOK 


Marvinol  Maids:  Typical  of  the 
plastic  products  that  may  be  made 
from  versatile  Marvinol  resins  are 
raincoats,  handbags  and  shoes  .  .  . 

plus  toys,  fabrics,  other  products  in  Go  Places,  Fast,  with  the  Naval 

store  windows.  Now  in  production,  Air  Force.  Choose  from  aeronautics, 

a  new  Martin  plant  is  turning  out  radar,  rocketry,  scores  of  fascinating 
the  first  of  millions  of  pounds  of  new  fields  .  .  .  and  build  future 

Marvinol  for  manufacturers  of  fin-  financial  security.  Get  details  from 

ished  plastics  products.  your  Navy  recruiting  office. 
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Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  for  your  copy 
of  the  colorful  new  Martin  Booklet. 
“HOW  TO  TRAVEL  BY  AIR.”  , 
The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  / 
Dept.  180,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland  f 
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Canhoxn's  Report 

continued  from  page  20 

of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild.  I  cannot  too  warmly 
praise  President  Truman’s  wis¬ 
dom  in  rectifying  the  mistake 
which  would  have  kept  Mr. 
Martin  off  the  delegation.  He 
was  our  most  vigorous  and  ef¬ 
fective  debater  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  their  satellites — a  role 
in  which  he  has  had  a  good  deal 
of  practice  while  fighting  the 
communists  within  the  Guild. 

While  In  Geneva.  Mr.  Martin 
began  steps  to  clean  up  the  In¬ 
ternational  Organization  of 
Journalists,  which  has  a  com¬ 
munist  secretary-general  and 
headouarters  in  Prague.  It 
would  have  done  your  heart 
good,  when  the  Russian  group 
quoted  ad  nauseam  from  Morris 
Ernst,  the  Hutchins  Report,  the 
Nieman  fellows.  George  Seldes 
and  Ickes.  to  hear  Harry  Martin 
hotly  deny  the  charges  of  mon- 
oDoly  and  capitalist  control. 
With  the  fire  of  his  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee  background.  Mr. 
Martin  defended  the  basic  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  press  more  effectively 
than  any  editor  or  publisher 
could  have  done.  Any  kind  of 
newspaper  politics  or  economic 
conflict  definitely  stopped  at 
the  water's  edge. 

I  may  again  interpolate  here 
that  a  mutual  admiration  grew 
up  between  Brown  and  Martin 
which  would  have  deeply  de¬ 
lighted  the  friends  of  both. 

The  Fourth  Committee,  on  Le 
gal  Problems  and  Continuing 
Machinery,  had  as  its  American 
representative  Professor  Zechar- 
iah  Chafee.  Jr.  Here,  too,  poli¬ 
tics  stopped  at  the  water’s  edge 
and  Professor  Chafee  on  one 
occasion  threatened  to  resign 
and  come  home  if  certain  influ¬ 
ences  emanating  from  Washing¬ 
ton  made  him  tone  down  his  de¬ 
nunciation  of  censorship.  If  the 
American  press  has  to  have  a 
hair  shirt  here  at  home.  I  would 
as  soon  have  Profe.ssor  Chafee  as 
any  other.  Abroad,  he  stood 
firmly  in  defense  of  all  of  our 
basic  principles. 

Chairman  of  the  delegation, 
as  you  know,  was  the  Honorable 
William  Benton,  well  known  to 
this  Society.  Mr.  Benton  has 
learned  about  international  con¬ 
ferences  the  hard  way,  at  Paris 
and  Mexico  City.  Apail  from 
his  opening  speech,  and  a  great 
deal  of  very  effective  entertain¬ 
ing  private  confabbing,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ton  stayed  in  the  background 
and  saw  to  it  that  the  delegation 
as  a  whole  did  its  job  properly. 
Like  a  good  executive,  he  did 
not  take  on  the  burden  of  com¬ 
mittee  work  and  similar  chores. 
He  was  an  excellent  chairman 
and  the  American  press  owes 
him  a  real  debt. 

In  discussing  the  work  of  the 
Conference,  let  me  begin  with 
our  great  trouble  areas.  On 
newsprint  and  on  governmental 
support  of  news  agencies  in 
backward  countries  we  got  the 
situation  under  full  control.  But 
the  big  problem,  as  various  Am¬ 
erican  editorials  have  pointed 
out  in  recent  days,  concerns  an 
Indian  amendment  saying  that 
legal  penalties  might  be  imposed 
for  the  publication  of  incite¬ 
ments  4o  war,  etc.  We  fought 
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this  amendment  bitterly,  and 
were  snowed  under.  Why  did 
countries  which  are  proud  of 
their  independent  press  vote 
against  us  on  this  proposal?  Be¬ 
cause  the  proposal  does  not 
really  mean  what  it  says,  and 
our  American  legal  system  is 
unlike  any  other  in  the  world. 
It  is  good  that  the  American 
press  rose  up  in  righteous 
wrath  at  the  Indian  amendment, 
but  in  actuality  our  liberties 
are  and  will  be  in  no  danger. 
Much  as  we  dislike  the  Indian 
amendment,  it  could  never  be 
used  against  us  or  any  other 
country. 

Here  is  the  situation.  This 
Indian  amendment  was  intended 
to  be  placed  in  the  British  Con¬ 
vention  and  in  the  clause  on 
the  press  in  the  Covenant  of 
Human  Rights.  These  two  in.stru- 
ments  are  almost  identical.  They 
are  each  composed  of  two  parts: 
first,  a  statement  of  rights,  and. 
second,  a  statement  of  the  only 
areas  in  which  such  rights  can 
be  limited.  The  fir.st  part,  the 
statement  of  rights,  is  .so  broad 
and  general  that  it  could  scarce- 
Iv  be  enforced  in  a  treatv  as  we 
understand  enforcement.  It  is 
reallv  a  declaration  of  princi¬ 
ples.  like  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  The  second  part, 
the  statement  of  the  only  areas 
in  which  freedom  of  expression 
can  be  limited,  does  not  bind 
anybody  to  impose  limitations 
of  anv  kind.  It  merely  says 
that  the.se  are  the  only  areas 
in  which  limitations  may  be  im- 
po.sed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  United  States  right  now  and 
during  most  of  its  history  has 
imoo.sed  limitations  in  most  of 
these  areas  and  nobody  has 
complained  that  press  freedom 
was  destroyed  thereby.  Never¬ 
theless.  the  press  most  properly 
does  not  like  to  have  such  areas 
of  limitation  marked  out  and 
called  to  the  attention  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  We  would  prefer  to 
have  only  a  general  limitation 
clause,  pointing  out  the  obvious 
fact  that  government  has  the 
power  to  impose  limits  in  the 
general  welfare. 

Our  Department  of  Justice,  on 
the  other  hand,  finds  the  specific 
enumeration  of  limitations  in- 
adeouate  since  it  does  not  cover 
all  the  areas — such  as  stock  mar¬ 
ket  prospectuses  and  crop  re¬ 
ports — in  which  limitations  can 
be  legally  imposed.  So  they,  too, 
prefer  a  general  limitation 
clause  But  American  represent¬ 
atives  have  been  thus  far  un¬ 
able  to  persuade  any  other  na¬ 
tions  of  our  point  of  view. 
With  us.  a  treaty  overrides  do¬ 
mestic  law,  and  these  proposed 
treaties  would  play  havoc  with 
many  of  our  laws.  With  other 
nations,  changes  in  their  domes¬ 
tic  law  are  permissive.  They 
prefer  the  specific  limitation 
clauses,  which  they  find  less 
ambiguous  and  capable  of  abuse 
than  a  general  limitation  clause. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Indian 
delegate  was  able  to  propose  his 
ridiculous  resolution.  But  the 
United  States  will  never  sign 
either  the  Covenant  of  Human 
Rights  or  the  British  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  still  less  ratify  them, 
with  such  clauses  included. 
Even  if  we  did  do  so.  nobody 
could  force  us  into  any  repres¬ 
sive  act.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 


the  effect  of  the  clauses  would 
be  to  free  Americans  from  many 
limitations,  probably  including 
parts  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
the  F.C.C.,  the  S.E.C.  and  many 
another.  We  would  not  be 
forced  to  impose  limitations,  and 
nobody  could  make  us  do  so. 
but  any  present  limitations  in 
law  not  covered  by  the  proposed 
list  would  be  nullified.  I  think 
really  the  apprehensive  editori¬ 
als — though  most  welcome — lie 
in  the  field  of  wrong  general 
principles  rather  than  in  a  pre¬ 
cise  obligation  which  could  be 
enforced. 

Before  I  list  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference’s  accomplishments,  let 
me  tell  you  frankly  that  the  po¬ 
sition  papers  and  statements  of 
policy  prepared  by  the  State 
Department  before  our  delega¬ 
tion  was  formed  followed  ex¬ 
actly  the  lines  on  which  we  as 
newspaper  men  would  agree.  I 
want  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  Free  of  the  State 
Department,  who  coordinated 
all  this  work  and  showed  a  com¬ 
plete.  aggressive,  vigilant  aware 
ness  of  the  meaning  of  press 
freedom  in  American  terms.  We 
owe  him  a  very  large  debt.  If 
you  cannot  believe  so  much 
good  of  the  State  Department,  I 
have  the  documents  to  prove 
every  word  I  say. 

And  now.  what  exactly  has 
the  Geneva  Conference  accomp¬ 
lished? 

First,  quite  apart  from  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  press  or  of  freedom 
of  information,  it  was  a  political 
conference,  like  every  other 
postwar  meeting.  With  the  aid 
and  support  of  our  friends,  the 
United  States  got  the  jump  on 
the  Eastern  group  and  held  the 
offensive  throughout  the  Con¬ 
ference.  That  is  something  new 
in  United  Nations  history.  The 
Russians  made  some  propaganda 
hay  in  their  speeches,  but  pri¬ 
marily  only  among  their  friends. 
We  got  the  jump  on  every  major 
issue.  If  other  conferences  on 
political  subjects  do  the  same, 
things  will  look  up  diplomatic¬ 
ally. 

Second,  the  resolutions  of  the 
Conference  which  deal  with  gen¬ 
eral  principles  lay  the  basic  em¬ 
phasis  on  freedom.  We  wrote 
most  of  those  resolutions  (they 
were  not  seriously  amended), 
and  we  can  keep  coming  back 
to  them  as  the  principles  are 
challenged. 

Third,  and  most  important  so 
far,  our  draft  treaty  on  the  ga¬ 
thering  and  international  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  intact  in  Committees 
Two  and  Three  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  emerge  safe  and  sound 
from  Committee  Four.  This 
treaty  establishes  and  codifies 
important  rights  for  the  foreign 
correspondent  and  his  copy.  It 
is  based  on  the  draft  treaty  pre¬ 
pared  by  Richard  J.  Finnegan, 
of  this  Society,  and  follows  the 
technique  recommended  one 
year  ago  when  Wilbur  Forrest 
reported  to  you  for  the  same 
committee. 

To  the  American  treaty  may 
be  added  a  provision  we  origin¬ 
ally  included  but  which  the 
French  also  proposed.  That  is 
the  establishment  of  a  so-called 
right  of  reply.  This  gives  a  sig¬ 
natory  government  the  right  to 
reply  to  a  statement  made  in  a 
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news  report  filed  internationallT 
which  it  considers  false  or  dlj 
torted.  The  reply  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted  to  the  government  of  the 
country  where  such  reports  have 
been  published.  That  govern 
ment  will  then  make  the  reply 
available  to  the  press  through 
regular  procedures.  There  ij 
no  compulsion  Involved,  and 
nobody  can  force  an  editor  to 
print  anything  he  does  not 
choose  to  print.  But  a  legitimate 
reply  is  given  some  circulation. 
This  provision  may  be  added  to 
our  treaty,  making  it  a  Franco- 
American  treaty,  which  win 
greatly  strengthen  the  docu¬ 
ment’s  chances  of  early  and  wide 
ratification.  In  return  for  thli 
inclusion,  the  French  gave  up 
two  proposals,  one  for  corre» 
pondent’s  Identity  cards  and  the 
other  for  an  international  press 
council,  both  of  which  we  con 
sidered  susceptible  of  abuse. 

The  fourth,  and  final,  achieve 
ment  of  the  Conference  is  less 
tangible:  Newspaper  men  were 
included  in  many  delegations; 
publishers,  editors,  correspond 
ents  or  union  officials.  They 
made  many  useful  contacts  dur 
ing  the  Conference.  But  that 
is  only  the  beginning.  Here  is 
the  area  in  which  real  progress 
can  be  made.  We  will  not  get 
far  on  the  political  and  diplo 
matic  level.  But  as  workinf 
craftsmen,  conferring  somewhat 
as  we  are  conferring  here  today, 
or  as  we  talked  over  editorial 
pages  yesterday,  or  as  the  Am 
erican  Press  Institute  members  I 
confer  in  New  York,  there  ars 
unlimited  chances  for  progress 

The  status  of  the  press  must 
be  lifted  up  in  other  countries 
as  this  Society  has  helped  to  lift 
up  the  status  of  the  press  here 
and  give  us  standing  vis-a-vis 
government,  and  make  us  a  true 
fourth  estate.  With  the  newspa 
per  men  of  many  countries,  we 
can  speak  the  common  language 
of  experience.  Our  westert 
European  fellow  craftsmen  are 
eager  to  hear  what  we  have  to 
say.  And  we  can  learn  some 
things  from  them,  some  Inheri 
tances  of  cultural  richness  an: 
poise  and  mellowness.  We  car 
learn  something  about  newspa 
per  condensation,  too. 

The  various  Associations 
Newspaper  Editors  of  Franctj 
Belgium,  Netherlands,  Switzc 
land,  and  Great  Britain— thp 
are  strong  associations — met  re 
cently  and  called  an  organim 
tion  meeting  in  Paris  in  JuM 
for  what  they  call  the  Internal 
tional  Federation  of  Assoot 
tions  of  Newspaper  Editors,  wf 
can  take  the  leadership  in  thii 
movement  or  we  can  stay  oc 
It  will  not  cost  much  money.  ! 
will  cost  some  time.  But  it  wi. 
give  us  a  chance  to  contribut 
of  our  practical  thinking  and  • 
our  ideals  for  freedom.  It  ^ 
create  at  the  editors’  level  wni 
already  exists  at  the  trade  unl« 
level.  The  Russians  are  not » 
ing  invited:  it  should  be  a  nc 
mogenous  western  group  at 
at  least.  I  hope  we  participaW 
Along  this  and  similar  lin^ 
practical  collaboration  anioni 
working  newspaper  men,  we 
raise  up  the  standards  and^ 
significance  of  the 
think  of  no  greater  contribu^ 
to  the  freedom  of  infonnatw^ 
which  means  to  the  peace- 
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Experts  who  measure  markets  use — as  they  should — an 
exacting  yardstick.  One  important  factual  statistic  is  not 
enough:  Earning  power,  stability,  a  neat  balance  be¬ 
tween  industry  and  agriculture,  widespread  International 
demand  for  the  things  produced,  prices,  civic  pride  and 
prog^essiveness,  character  of  the  people  themselves,  trade 
areas,  climate,  soil,  etc. 

^  This  Topeka  market  certainly  “measures-up"  to 
I  every  conceivable  demand.  Frankly,  It  has  every- 
thing,  with  a  tidy  “something  added’’  in  the  shape 
of  an  ever-increasing  tourist  and  convention  record. 

What  goes  Into  a  worker’s  pay-envelope 
and  the  steady  income  of  farms  and  their 
^  help,  is  a  vital  Index.  It  Is  now  recognized 
^  ^  that,  although  a  huge  agricultural  center, 

the  Topeka  area  is  adding  more  and  more 
really  big  manufacturing  plants.  That 
lOVi-million-dollar,  700-employee  Goodyear 
Rubber  plant,  shows  the  trend. 
The  numerous  industries  In  the  area  are 
operated  on  a  permanent  basis.  Hear  that 
clink  of  money  in  the  economic  “Piggie 
ftVH'  Bank.” 


“disposed  of.”  In  declining  to 
announce  the  disposition,  the 
jurist  said  he  was  prohibited 
from  doing  so  by  the  juvenile 
court  law.  He  cited  one  section 
stating  that  records  of  the  court 
shall  not  be  available  for  public 
inspection  and  another  which 
provides  that  the  general  public 
s^ll  be  excluded  from  hearings 
In  the  court. 

Public  Kept  In  Dark 

Thus,  the  newspaper  argues, 
the  public  knows  only  that  a 
boy  who  the  police  say  con- 
fesed  to  a  killing  has  been 
brought  into  court  and  his  case 
"disposed  of.”  It  does  not  know 
whether  the  boy  has  been  ex¬ 
onerated  and  discharged,  ad¬ 
judged  delinquent  and  put  on 
probation,  or  committeed  to  a 
probation,  or  custodial  institu¬ 
tion. 

The  papers  assert  the  public 
has  an  inherent  right  to  such 
knowledge  .  .  .  for  the  protection 
of  its  own  interests  ...  in  every 
case  where  a  juvenile  is  alleged 
to  have  committed  a  serious 
crime. 

Public  Disposal 

They  do  not  contend  that  the 
court  hearing  should  be  public 
or  court  records  open  to  public 
inspection,  but  argue  that  in 
such  felony  cases  the  disposal 
should  be  announced  publicly 
and  in  reasonable  detail. 

"If  a  modification  of  either  the 
law  or  its  interpretation  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  this  possible.” 
the  newspapers  concluded  edi¬ 
torially,  “it  should  be  forth¬ 
coming.” 


Consider  these  “Measurements  of  Success”:  The  Morrell 
Packing  Plant  adds  $1,000,000  to  Topeka’s  pay  roll.  To¬ 
peka’s  cash  registers  jingled  merrily  all  through  1947  to 
ring  up  an  all-time  record  of  $952,000,000.  Topeka’s  10 
banks  bulge  with  total  deposits  of  $99,655,924.  New 
1  Kansas  oil  wells  spurt  unexpected  margins  of  buying 
\  power.  300,000  young  trees  have  been  ordered  from  a 
\  single  nursery.  One  billion  dollars  Is  the  year-goal  of 
|\  agricultural  Kansas.  3,537,000  head  of  cattle  on  Kan- 
sas  farms.  As  Kansas  goes.  In  its  continuous  pros- 
perlty,  so  goes  the  Topeka  market.  That’s  why  we 
i^\  tie  the  two  together. 

Ja  A  And  this  Topeka  market  is,  of  course,  an  all- 
embracing  21  drive-in  counties  of  about  41,000 
large  farms.  The  name  “Trade  Area”  falls  short 
of  describing  its  potentials. 

If  spendable  money — the  “folding  kind” — is  a 
symbol  of  buying  strength,  Topeka  “measures 
up.”  If  the  circulations,  prestige,  popularity 
P  and  wide-spread  influence  of  newspapers  rep- 

u^^K^Sjpresent  prerequisites  of  sales  coverage,  here 
are  two  famous  papers  ready  to  do  the  job. 
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set  the  dial  indicator  and  pro¬ 
duce  justiaed  copy  on  the  second 
manual  typing  ot  the  material. 
The  dial  indicator  at  the  right 
of  the  machine  must  be  reset 
and  the  operation  repeated. 

Vari-Typer  has  developed  a 
similar  typewriter  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  proportional  spacing 
of  letters  and  characters,  models 
of  which  are  in  use  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  Chicago.  They 
short.y  will  be  in  standard  pro¬ 
duction. 

Proportional  Spocing 
Typewriter 

The  I.B.M.  Proportional  Spac¬ 
ing  typewriter  classihes  the  vari¬ 
ous  letters  and  characters  into 
four  groups,  ranging  from  lower 
case  "i”  and  "j  for  example, 
requiring  2/32  inches  each,  to 
cap  “M”  and  "W  requiring  5/32 
inches.  Justification  is  accom- 
plished  in  two  manual  typings 
of  the  material,  by  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  spaces  between 
words.  Unlike  the  standard 
Vari-Typer,  the  original  or 
r^gh  copy  must  be  typed  on  an 
I.B.M.  Proportional  Spacing  ma¬ 
chine.  Each  pretyped  line  is 
coded  by  the  operator  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  niimber  of  intervals 
which  must  be  added  to  or  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  word  spaces 
In  order  to  Justify  the  line. 

Edison  Margin  Justifier 

The  ^ison  Margin  Justifier, 
or  Marginator,  is  a  device  which 
can  be  attached  to  any  standard 
typewriter  now  in  general  use. 
Justification  with  this  device  is 
accompli.«hed  b.v  increasing  or 
decreasing  all  spaces  in  the  line 
—those  between  letters  as  well 
as  between  words  The  original 
or  pretyping  can  he  done  on  anv 
standard  typewriter  and  each 
line  coded,  as  previoasly  men¬ 
tion^.  for  the  correct  setting  of 
the  justifying  mechanism  The 
second  manual  tvping  will  then 
produce  a  JusMfied  jine.  Unlike 
the  two  prevtou*!  devices,  it  will 
extend  chorf  lines  hv  four  spaces 
or  condense  long  line.s  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  four  <;nace.t. 

The  Flexowriter 

Flexowriter.  which  was  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  letter  duplicating 
machine  without  any  thought 
of  justification  may  be  used  for 
typing  justified  copy,  provided 
the  final  tvnmg  unit  is  equipped 
with  an  Edison  Margin  Justifier 
®  coding  .system  is 

established  Use  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  reouire.s  only  one  manual 
typing  o^  the  cony.  The  pretyp¬ 
ing  produces  tvped  copv  as  well 
as  a  perforated  tape.  This  typed 
conv  is  coded  for  sett’ng  the 
Edison  Margin  .Tiistifier.  By 
means  of  the  coded  copv,  the 
second  girl  merelv  cp*c  the  Edi¬ 
son  Justifier  while  the  perfor¬ 
ated  tape  does  the  typing. 

The  Justowriter 

The  .Tustowriter.  not  yet  com¬ 
mercially  available,  is  the  next 
logical  step  in  the  process  of 
evolution  in  that  it  requires  but 
one  manual  typing  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  The  required  code  for 
justification  (or  rejecfion)  of  a 
given  line  is  set  up  automatical¬ 
ly  bv  the  machine  and  recorded 
Bn  the  perforated  tape  by  the 


typist.  The  second  typing  and 
resulting  jusUticaiion  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  use  of  this  per- 
lorated  tape. 

The  Lithotype 

The  Lathotype  is  a  newcomer 
to  the  growing  list  of  new  tools 
for  offset  printing.  It  is  not  yet 
commercially  available.  As  with 
previously  discussed  devices,  it 
requires  two  manual  typings  of 
the  material  to  produce  justified 
copy.  Included,  however,  is  a 
very  important  new  feature  in 
that  the  device  uses  printers 
type  cast  from  Monotype  mats 
mounted  on  a  ring.  These  rings 
can  be  readily  changed,  and  type 
faces  up  to  24  point  will  be 
available  in  any  style  now  avail¬ 
able  in  Monotype. 

The  Fotosetter 

The  Intertype  Fotosetter  is  the 
first  of  a  newly  conceived  group 
of  typesetting  equipments  which 
are  designed  to  eliminate  one 
step  in  the  offset  process.  With 
this  equipment,  tvpe  characters 
are  photograohed  on  transpar¬ 
ent  acetate  film,  to  be  transfer¬ 
red  directly  to  the  printing 
plate,  rather  than  being  typed 
on  ribbons  of  paper  which  must 
then  be  photographed. 

One  function  of  your  newly 
established  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  is  to  follow  all  these  new 
developments  closely  and  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  applying 
these  new  developments  to  the 
processes  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  The  inventive  mind  is  tru¬ 
ly  at  work  and  before  the  end 
of  the  present  year.  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  at  least  three,  and  per¬ 
haps  four,  additional  typesetting 
devices  will  be  announced  for 
use  in  the  fie’d  of  printing. 

All  of  the  previously  described 
machines  are  suitable  for  typ¬ 
ing  body  material.  The  Litho- 
type.  when  it  becomes  available, 
will  also  be  suitable  for  setting 
heads  Thus  far.  no  new  me¬ 
chanical  device.'  have  been  made 
available  for  setting  heads  and 
sub-heads.  The  ingenious  use  of 
already  available  materials  has 
overcome  this  step.  Fototype 
and  Artype  are  the  most  gen¬ 
erally  u'^  commercially  avail¬ 
able  materials. 

Fototype 

Fototype  is  available  in  a  kit 
which  contains  a  series  of  rows 
of  cardboard  strips  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  together  with 
other  characters  required  for 
setting  heads  Letters  and  char¬ 
acters  are  detached  individually 
and  arranged  face  down  in  a 
speciallv  prepared  stick.  When 
the  head  is  complete,  scotch  taoe 
is  applied  to  the  back  and  the 
head  is  readv  for  trimming. 

Artype 

Artype  is  handled  similarly 
except  that  the  characters  are 
printed  on  transparent  material 
with  an  adhesive  backing  and 
are  assembled  face  up. 

Multigraph  Duplicator 

More  recently  the  Multigraph 
duplicator  has  found  use  for 
setting  heads.  Low  base  type  is 
assembled  on  the  Multigraph 
drum  and  proofs  are  pulled  for 
pasting  up  on  the  page  dummy. 

The  Line  O-Scribe  machine  is 
essentially  a  sign  makers  tool. 
The  characters  are  as.'embled  in 
forms  and  then  carried  to  the 
machine  where  a  proof  is  pulled 


and  made  available  to  the  art 
aepartnient  lor  pasting  up.  Most 
oi  this  equipment  is  available 
in  the  exhioit  room  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  for  demonstration  pur¬ 
poses. 

Fairchild  Engraver 

The  process  of  mechanically 
and  automatically  reproducing 
cuts  for  use  in  the  newspaper 
field  has  not  been  overlooked. 
The  Fairchild  photo  engraving 
machine  scans  a  positive  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  desired  material 
with  a  beam  of  light  which  is 
translated  by  means  of  a  light 
sensitive  cell  and  electrical  im¬ 
pulses  into  a  mechanical  motion 
to  produce  a  finished  cut  ready 
for  the  stereotyper  or  for  direct 
printing.  It  produces  engravings 
10  inches  wide  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  inch  per  minute:  the 
length  is  limited  to  8  inches. 

Not  entirely  new,  but  coming 
into  more  general  use  and  prom¬ 
inence,  is  the  Te'etypeset'er. 
Typists  operate  machines  having 
typewriter  keyboa-ds,  which 
produce  a  perforated  tape,  tht 
perforations  on  which  represeni 
letters  and  other  required  char¬ 
acters. 

This  perforated  tape  is  fed  in¬ 
to  a  device  attached  to  standard 
typesetting  machines,  and  auto¬ 
matically  controls  the  operation 
of  the  machine  to  produce  cast 
slugs  of  type 

The  Type-O- Writer 

The  Type-O-Writer  is  a  device 
which  has  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board  and  which  is  placed  di 
rectly  over  the  keyboard  of  the 
typesetting  machine  The  theory 
is  that  anv  experien''ed  typist 
can  operate  the  type.'etting  ma¬ 
chine  bv  utilizing  a  keyboard 
with  which  she  l«  familiar  with 
a  minimum  of  training. 

The  adaptation  of  anv  or  all 
of  the  previously  mentioned 
tools  to  the  procc's  of  news¬ 
paper  nroduction  offers  a  means 
for  setting  uo  an  emervenev  sub 
stitute  method  of  publishing  a 
newspaper  bv  short  cutt'ng  or 
hv-passmg  some  of  the  steps  in 
the  traditional  methods  That 
they  can  be  utilized  effectively 
is  a  master  of  record  *'urther- 
more.  thev  can  he  utilized  in 
such  a  manner  that  with  a  little 
experience  the  new  process  can 
be  made  to  operate  as  smoothly 
as  the  traditional  method  and  in 
many  cases  at  similar  or  lower 
costs. 

How  are  these  new  tools  used 
and  what  effect  do  thev  have 
unon  the  normal  everv  dav  rou¬ 
tin'*  of  producing  a  newspaper? 

The  processes  which  are  about 
to  be  described  to  you  ace,  with 
minor  variations,  pretty  well 
standardized  by  those  newspap- 
ec.s  presently  utilizing  them, 
whe‘her  thev  be  lacpe  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  or  smaller  news¬ 
papers.  There  are.  of  course, 
many  minor  variations  but  we 
cannot  hope  to  cover  all  ot  these 
variations  or  illustrate  them  in 
this  talk.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  with  us  a  fully  competent 
panel  made  up  of  men  repre¬ 
senting  newspapers  who  are 
currently  using  or  who  have 
previously  used  these  processes 
and  the  equipment  involved. 
Thev  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  at  the  end  of  this 
program.  The  ouestions  mav  be 
asked  directly  from  the  floor  or 
they  may  be  sent  to  the  stage. 


Obviously,  if  conditions  will 
permit,  the  use  ol  ihe  Tele-typ*. 
setter  or  of  the  Type-O-Writer 
to  produce  ca^t  slugs  from  con¬ 
ventional  type  casting  machines 
eliminates  paste  up  and  engrav¬ 
ing  and  permits  almost  normal 
operation  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion. 

Handling  Advertising  Matter 

With  the  use  of  the  photo¬ 
engraving  process  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  load  falls  on  the 
advertising  department,  and  iti 
function  and  operation  will  be 
discussed  first.  In  general,  ad¬ 
vertising  material  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  form  of  zinc,  elec¬ 
tros,  piasuc  piateo,  or  mats. 
When  mats  are  submitted,  shell 
casts  are  made.  It  is  necessary, 
whenever  possible,  that  these 
materials  include  cutoff  rules,  or 
that  they  be  made  sufficiently 
smaller  in  size  than  they  would 
normally  be  made,  so  that  the 
necessary  cutoff  rules  can  be 
added  during  the  processing. 

Ihe  advertising  department 
has  to  decide  how  many  pages 
are  to  appear  in  each  issue  of 
the  paper,  determine  how  the 
editorial  and  advertising  con¬ 
tent  is  to  be  distributed  page  by 
page,  help  the  advertisers  sup¬ 
ply  ma.erial  in  suitable  for^ 
and  cooperate,  while  doing  this, 
with  the  editorial  department 
There  are.  of  course,  as  ex¬ 
plained  before,  many  possible 
variations  from  the  actual  sched- 
uling  of  material  and  controlling 
the  flow  of  this  material  through 
the  various  departments.  For 
example,  the  Chicago  Heral^ 
American  assigns  responsibiliy 
for  the  preparation  of  the 
dummy  and  the  routing  of  all 
materials  to  the  dispatch  de¬ 
partment  rather  than  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

Some  ad  material  arrives  well 
ahead  of  publication  date  and  it 
is  filed  in  some  convenient  loca¬ 
tion.  either  in  the  advertising 
or  dispatch  department  until 
needed  As  far  ahead  as  possi¬ 
ble.  the  re.sponsible  department 
will  begin  a'sembly  of  all  their 
material  scheduled  for  a  certain 
issue.  Approximately  48  hours 
ahead  of  publicaMon  date,  the 
responsible  department  receives 
a  sch'*d"le  sheet  listing  all  of 
the  advertis'ng  orde*-ed  up  to 
that  tio^e  for  insertion  on  that 
date  This  schedule  sheet  li^ 
the  name  of  the  advertiser,  the 
c{7o  nf  the  ad  and  the  form  in 
which  the  ad  is  to  be  supplied. 

Dummies  Must  Be  Exact 

Based  on  this  schedule,  to¬ 
gether  with  similar  schedules 
from  the  classified  advertising 
department  and  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  average  daily  space 
required  for  editorial  content 
the  number  of  pages  for  publi¬ 
cation  are  calculated  and  dummy 
sheets  are  prepared  showing  tne 
location  of  the  advertising  ma¬ 
terial,  and  the  space  allotted  w 
editorial  and  feature  material 
Copies  of  these  miniature  dum¬ 
mies  are  sent  to  the 
department,  and  pre-stereoty^ 
department  and  the  advertising 
art  department.  The 
of  the  preparation  of  tn^ 
miniature  dummies  is  the  deM- 
line  for  all  advertising  mater^ 
to  be  available  in  the  advertis 
ing  department. 

(Continued  on  page  100) 
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and  PROFITS  to  keep  mines  running 


gone  up,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
profit  dollar  has  dropped. 

For  example,  today’s  profit  dollar 
buys  only  58  cents’  worth  of  electric 
ore  shovel  compared  with  1938. 

Steel  profits  averaged  6.3  cents  on 
the  sales  dollar  last  year. 

Steel  profits  last  year  averaged  9.4 
cents  per  dollar  of  investment. 

Steel  profits  are  too  low'  when 
measured  against  the  cost  of  con¬ 
tinuing  efficiency. 


It  takes  vast  amounts  of  expensive 
equipment  and  machinery  to  keep 
iron  ore  moving  smoothly  to  the  blast 
furnaces. 

It  also  takes  a  lot  of  money. 

It  is  a  man-sized  job  for  the  profit 
dollar. 

But  the  profit  dollar  doesn’t  have  the 
strength  it  used  to  have. 

For  the  cost  of  new  mining  machin¬ 
ery,  replacement  and  maintenance 
has  gone  up.  And  as  those  costs  have 


AMERICAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  INSTITUTE 

350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Then  are  96  member  companiea  of  the  fnalitute  with  plante  in  166  American  communities.  They  produce  94.6  percent  of  the  country’s  steel 
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,  As  soon  as  the  miniature  dum¬ 

mies  are  received  in  the  adver- 
'  tising  art  department  or  editorial 
art  department,  artists  begin  the 
'  layout  of  lull  page  size  dum¬ 
mies  or  paste  up  sheets  which 
carry  column  rules  drawn  or 
printed  on  the  surface.  These 
sheets  must  be  very  carefully 
laid  out  and  follow  the  minia¬ 
ture  dummy  faithfully  so  that 
all  material  will  assemble  prop¬ 
erly  for  the  stereotype  room. 

At  this  point  there  are  several 
variations  in  the  handling  of  ad¬ 
vertising  material.  Some  papers 
handle  nothing  but  metal  while 
other  papers  will  handle  both 
paste- up  proofs  and  metal.  At 
the  Chicago  Tribune  all  of  the 
available  display  ad  metal  is 
assembled,  page  by  page,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  layout  shown 
on  the  miniature  dummy,  and 
checked  against  the  dummy.  The 
editorial  art  department  is  noti¬ 
fied  immediately  of  any  errors, 
as  is  the  dummy  layout  man. 
The  ad  metal  is  then  stored  on 
plywood  carrying  bases  until 
the  editorial  zinc  is  ready. 
Where  paste  up  proofs  of  ads 
are  used,  they  are  attached  to 
the  dummy  and  forwarded  to 
the  art  department  to  be  past^ 
in  their  proper  location.  Where 
pages  require  both  paste-up 
proofs  and  patch-in,  and  the  ad 
metal  is  available,  the  dummy 
indicates  the  material  to  be 
patched  in  and  its  location  on 
the  page. 

New  Techniques  Required 

The  page  now  complete  with 
the  advertising  material  pasted 
into  place  and  with  the  patch- 
in  area  identified,  is  ready  to  be 
sent  to  the  editorial  art  depart¬ 
ment  to  have  the  editorial  mat¬ 
ter  included. 

The  patch-in  material,  which 
by  this  time  must  be  available 
in  the  display  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  will  meet  the  finished 
page  in  the  stereotype  room. 

In  addition  to  its  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  laying  out  the  full  page 
dummy  and  pasting  up  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  full  page,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  art  department  still 
finds  time  to  do  some  of  its  nor¬ 
mal  art  work,  but  utilizes  Foto- 
type,  Artype,  or  proofs  of  letter¬ 
ing  rather  than  using  metal  type. 

The  Sun  &  Times  utilize  a  ply¬ 
wood  carrying  base  on  which  to 
mount  their  material,  similar  to 
the  method  used  by  the  Tribune, 
and  all  material  for  a  given  page 
Is  assembled  on  this  plywood 
carrying  base  and  checked  for 
size  before  being  sent  to  the 
stereotype  room. 

As  each  page  is  completed,  it 
Is  checked  against  the  full  page 
dummy  and  placed  in  its  proper 
shelf  in  a  tier  of  shelves  repre¬ 
senting  that  day’s  edition,  ready 
for  the  stereotype  department 
when  it  may  be  required. 

Handling  Classified 

Classified  advertising  is  ac¬ 
cepted  in  normal  routine  by  tele¬ 
phone,  mall  order,  and  by  out¬ 
side  salesmen. 

The  material  for  any  given 
classified  ad  is  typed,  usuallv 
s  without  anv  effort  to  Justify,  al- 
i  though  routine  at  this  time  has 
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been  so  well  established  that 
some  papers  are  beginning  to 
add  this  refinement  to  the  classi¬ 
fied  pages.  The  typed  material 
is  proof-read  and  attached  to  the 
original  orders.  These  orders 
are  then  classified  and  placed  in 
envelopes,  according  to  classi¬ 
fication,  to  await  insertion  dates. 

Classified  ads  requiring  dis¬ 
play  heads  are  made  up  with 
the  help  of  Fototype. 

The  final  assembly  and  paste¬ 
up  of  classified  advertising  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  hur¬ 
dles  in  adopting  the  over -all  sys¬ 
tem.  As  first  it  was  necessary 
to  place  restrictions  on  publica¬ 
tion  dates.  These  restrictions 
usually  required  that  a  given  ad 
be  ordered  for  insertion  for  a 
three,  four  or  seven  day  period. 
The  Chicago  Herald-American, 
at  the  present  time,  is  accepting 
classified  advertising  for  con¬ 
secutive  runs  of  two  two^day 
and  a  three-day  period  or  any 
combination  thereof  rather  than 
only  twice  a  week.  Other  papers 
are  prepared  to  do  the  same. 

Photo-Reduction  Is  An  Aid 

For  ease  in  handling,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  assembles  its  clas¬ 
sified  ads  on  wooden  plywood 
galleys  which  are  the  exact  size 
of  the  newspaper  column  before 
being  reduced  photographically 
Since  the  Tribune  reduces  classi¬ 
fied  material  50%,  the  plywood 
galleys  are  twice  as  long  and 
twice  as  wide  as  the  standard 
column.  The  ads  are  held  in 
place  on  these  galleys  by  means 
of  elastic  rubber  bands  and  ads 
may  be  moved  around  and  re¬ 
placed  quite  readily. 

Pasting  up  from  these  ply¬ 
wood  galleys  is  done  by  trans¬ 
ferring  the  individual  ads,  in 
sequence,  to  the  oversize  dummy 
and  cementing  in  place  with 
rubber  cement.  All  arranging  is 
done  on  the  plywood  galleys. 

The  pasting  up  of  the  ads  on 
the  over  size  dummy  sheet  Is 
done  by  starting  at  the  end  of 
the  classified  section  and  work¬ 
ing  towards  the  beginning. 

The  oversize  sheets  are  quite 
large  and  two  or  more  people 
may  work  around  them  without 
getting  in  each  other’s  way. 

The  handling  of  display  classi¬ 
fied  is  a  little  more  difficult  and 
the  individual  ads  are  usually 
arranged  directly  on  the  over¬ 
size  dummy.  This  means  that 
various  size  ads  must  be  fitted 
together,  much  as  with  a  jig 
saw  puzzle,  to  completely  fill 
the  page. 

With  a  little  practice  it  can 
be  done  quite  efficiently  and 
with  a  minimum  of  parts  left 
over. 

When  the  classified  dummy  is 
completely  pasted  up,  it  is  cut 
apart  as  nearly  along  the  center 
line  as  possible,  since  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  copy  board  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  to  take  the  entire 
page.  The  two  negatives  can  be 
stripped  together  on  a  plate  for 
photo  engraving,  or  each  half  of 
the  sheet  can  be  handled  as  a 
separate  unit  and  the  two  zincs 
placed  together  on  the  base. 

Since  amusement  ads  are 
made  up  of  numerous  small 
pieces  which,  if  assembled  on 
the  base,  would  probably  shift 
and  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
un^er  molding  pressures,  it  is 
common  practice  to  pull  proofs 


of  these  ads,  paste  them  up  on 
a  single  sheet  and  photo-engrave 
them  as  a  imit. 

News  Copy 

In  the  news  room  the  process 
of  gathering,  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  the  news  of  the  day  goes  on 
pretty  much  as  usual.  The  big 
difference  is  in  what  happens 
to  the  copy,  complete  with  head¬ 
line  and  sub-heads,  after  it 
leaves  the  main  news  desk. 

At  the  Herald-American  the 
copywriter  is  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  Fototype  setters  who 
make  up  heads  and  sub-heads, 
according  to  his  instructions, 
which  are  immediately  available 
for  clipping  to  the  copy  which 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  typing  bu¬ 
reau. 

It  is  more  common  practice, 
however,  to  send  these  heads 
and  sub-heads  to  a  separate 
Fototype  department,  where 
they  are  made  up  and  routed 
back  to  the  editorial  art  depart¬ 
ment  to  meet  up  again  with  the 
completely  typ^  material. 

Larger  heads  are  often  made 
up  from  previously  prepared 
zinc  letters  which  are  carefully 
assembled  on  an  adhesive  base. 
The  completely  assembled  head 
may  be  laid  on  the  base  or  a 
proof  can  be  pulled  and  pasted 
on  to  the  dummy. 

The  editorial  typing  bureau 
receives  the  story  from  the  copy 
desk  and  divides  it  up  into  short 
takes,  to  be  typed  in  justified 
form  on  whatever  machine  may 
be  the  standard  for  that  particu¬ 
lar  paper.  These  takes  are  then 
sent  to  the  editorial  art  depart¬ 
ment  for  pasting  on  to  the  full 
page  dummy. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  utilizes 
a  novel  method  of  handling  edi¬ 
torial  material  in  that  the  com¬ 
plete  story,  with  heads  and  sub¬ 
heads,  Is  assembled  on  a  con¬ 
tinuous  column  of  paper  and 
hung  on  a  rack  in  the  editorial 
art  department  awaiting  the 
artist.  In  pasting  up  the  story, 
the  artist  merely  cuts  the  con¬ 
tinuous  story  apart  at  the 
proper  point,  inserts  a  jump 
notice,  and  pastes  up,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  story  on  the  selected 
page. 

Proofs  pulled  on  the  Line-O- 
Scribe  machine,  as  previously 
described,  may  also  be  used  for 
heads. 

Metal — Pasteup  Combinations 

As  explained  before,  several 
of  the  papers  use  a  combination 
of  ad  metal  and  paste  up  ma¬ 
terial  to  compose  their  sheet. 
Where  paste-up  material  is 
used,  the  full  page  dummy 
reaches  the  editorial  art  depart¬ 
ment  with  all  advertising  ma¬ 
terial,  except  patch-in  metal,  in 
place.  The  editorial  art  depart¬ 
ment  fills  in  the  spaces  allotted 
to  it  and  leaves  blank  those 
areas  for  which  ad  metal  is 
available. 

Where  display  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  is  handl^  in  only  metal 
form,  the  editorial  art  depart¬ 
ment  works  with  its  own  page 
sized  dummies,  following  the 
space  allotted  to  it  on  the  minia¬ 
ture  dummy,  to  assemble  its 
material.  Material  assembled  in 
this  manner  is  handled  as  a 
separate  engraving  and  meets 
up  with  the  advertising  material 
in  the  stereotype  department. 

In  general,  photographs  or 
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halftones  are  handled  in  the 
normal  routine  manner  and  are 
dropped  into  place  in  tne  stereo¬ 
type  department.  A  typical  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  completely  pasted 
up  page  one  of  the  Herald- 
American  showing  the  areas  re¬ 
served  for  the  halftone  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  scene  of  an  accident 
with  the  caption  aiready  in 
place. 

A  similar  typical  example  is 
page  one  of  the  Tribune  show¬ 
ing  the  completely  pasted  up 
dummy  and  the  corresponding 
zinc. 

Replates  can  be  handled  in 
many  different  ways.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  pastes  up  the 
later  revision  of  the  editorial 
material  on  a  separate  dummy 
of  somewhat  thinner  material 
than  is  normally  used,  and  over¬ 
lays  the  original  dummy  with 
this  sheet  to  determine  the  exact 
position  of  the  column  rule 
along  the  line  of  the  cut.  If 
the  rule  can  be  preserved  on 
the  original  zinc,  it  will  be  re¬ 
tained.  If  not,  the  rule  will  be 
added  to  the  replacing  zinc. 

Late  News 

Late  news  bulletins  may  be 
included  in  the  paper  by  many 
different  processes,  such  as  mak¬ 
ing  a  separate  zinc  to  be  dropped 
in  place,  or  by  use  of  a  halftone 
to  eliminate  routing  time  and  to 
get  the  material  into  the  paper 
in  the  shortest  possible  elapsed 
time.  Benday  screens  have  been 
added  in  some  instances  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  rout¬ 
ing  the  material.  One  of  the 
quickest  processes  and  the  one 
which  has  been  the  most  gen¬ 
erally  adopted,  is  the  use  of  the 
Graphotype  machine  which  has 
a  typewriter-like  keyboard  and 
which  embosses  the  various  let¬ 
ters  into  a  metal  plate.  This 
metal  plate  or  series  of  metal 
plates,  differing  upon  the  length 
of  the  bulletin,  is  usually  backed 
up  with  plaster  of  paris  or  simi¬ 
lar  compound,  held  in  place 
with  a  thin  metal  plate,  to  with¬ 
stand  molding  pressures,  and 
dropped  into  place  on  the  base 
in  the  stereotype  room.  The  fin¬ 
ished  result,  while  readily  recog¬ 
nized  for  what  it  Is,  is  quite 
readable  and  certainly  the 
quickest  method  of  inserting  a 
late  news  bulletin. 
Photo-engraving  and  Stereotyping 

Completely  pasted  up  pages 
are  sent  to  the  photo  engraving 
department  to  be  photographed 
same  size  or  reduced  by  as  much 
as  50%,  as  the  case  may  be. 
They  are  then  engraved  and 
sent  to  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  as  complete  pages  or  to 
meet  up  with  patch-ln  metal  and 
cuts. 

Arrangement  on  the  base  Is 
governed  by  the  miniature 
dummy  and  generally  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  cooperation  of 
representatives  from  both  the 
advertising  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  mat  is  molded  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  normal  from  this  point 
on. 

During  the  early  stages  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  routine,  the  nroblem 
of  handling  various  thicknesses 
of  ad  materials  from  16  gauge 
zinc  to  electras  was  serious.  A 
great  deal  of  underlav  work  was 
required  to  bring  all  material 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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to  the  same  height.  The  use  of 
the  rotary  siiaver  has  solved 
this  pruoiem  and  now  all  but 
plastics  are  shaved  to  zinc  thick¬ 
ness. 

1  have  pointed  out  to  you  that 
the  process  now  in  use  is  based 
on  the  use  ol  tools  developed 
primarily  lor  use  by  the  onset 
system  of  reproduction.  In  many 
ways  it  does  not  otter  the  flexi¬ 
bility  generally  required  for  a 
good  newspaper  prc^uction  sys¬ 
tem.  It  certainly  places  definite 
limitations  on  deadlines  lor  ad¬ 
vertising  content  and  on  news 
content.  Still,  there  are  certain 
elements  which  should  be  ex¬ 
plored  further  to  try  to  develop 
them  to  their  highest  eflBciency 
and  to  adapt  them  to  newspaper 
production  systems.  At  the  risk 
of  being  quoted  some  twenty 
years  from  now  as  I  quoted  the 
Literary  Digest  today,  and  with 
the  pr^iction  at  that  time  still 
a  hope  and  not  a  reality,  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  before  many 
more  years  pass,  a  system  will 
be  developed  which  will  make 
use  of  some  of  these  new  tools, 
or  those  still  in  the  development 
stage,  to  provide  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  type  characters  from 
transparent  film  to  a  printing 
plate  which  will  be  used  direct¬ 
ly  on  the  press.  The  system  will 
take  into  consideration  all  of 
the  exacting  requirements  of  a 
good  newspaper  production  pro¬ 
cess.  The  question  as  to  how 
corrections  may  be  made  is  no 
longer  “dimly  seen.”  Rather, 
the  machines  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  basis  of  the  system  now 
exist  either  on  the  drawing 
board  or  in  pre-production  pro¬ 
totype  models.  Some  of  them 
are  versatile  enough  to  incor¬ 
porate  a  memory  system  which 
makes  the  problem  of  cor¬ 
rection  or  substitution  of  new 
material  a  routine  matter. 

Certainly  a  return  to  normal 
operating  conditions  this  time 
will  not  be  a  signal  to  drop  all 
development  work  and  sit  back 
to  await  the  next  situation.  The 
newspaper  business  today  is  too 
keenly  aware  of  the  tremendous 
strides  made  in  other  fields,  as 
the  result  of  carefully  planned 
research,  to  sit  back  and  let 
other  printing  industries  surpass 
them.  Slowly  but  surely  prog¬ 
ress  will  be  made  to  develop  the 
long  awaited  new  process. 

The  experimental  work  being 
done  at  Ocala,  Florida  and 
originally  known  to  you  as  the 
Perry-Higgins  process,  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  effort  to  produce 
such  a  system.  Essentially  it  is 
the  same  system  as  is  now  being 
i^ed  under  emergency  condi¬ 
tions  of  new.spaperr  production 
today,  with  the  exception  that 
magnesium  is  used  instead  of 
sine.  However,  the  finished 
plate  is  used  directly  on  the 
press.  Before  the  system  can 
find  general  aopHcation,  new 
and  faster  methods  of  etching 
must  be  found,  and  the  problem 
of  making  corrections,  substitu¬ 
tions.  and  establishment  of  rea- 
wnable  deadlines  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  news  content  must  be 
overcome. 

(Continued  on  page  107) 
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Were  it  not  for  America’s  meat  packing 
and  livestock  industry,  nearly  half  the 
land  of  this  country  would  be  useless  for 
food  production.  Only  grass  grows  on  it. 

Grass,  as  grass,  doesn’t  add  a  calorie  to 
our  food  supply.  But  meat  animals  grow 
and  thrive  on  it.  And  these  animals,  as 
animals,  would  be  of  little  use  to  anyone 
were  it  not  for  the  meat  packing  industry 
which  turns  them  into  the  kind  of  food 


that  people  want  .  .  .  nourishing  meat. 

You  may  live  a  thousand  miles  from 
where  your  meat  was  “raised”  but  you 
can  call  for  it  at  your  near-by  market. 
Meat  packing  companies  bridge  the  dis¬ 
tance — convert  the  livestock  into  meat 
and  deliver  it  to  your  retailer. 

And  the  meat  packer’s  profit  on  this  es¬ 
sential  service,  after  paying  all  expenses, 
averages  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound. 


To  foraers 


For  poy  roll  oii4  othor  expoosos 


Store-size  pieces.  First  step  is 
dressing  the  meat.  Next  it  has 
to  he  cut  and  processed  into  the 
variety  of  fresh  meats,  smoked 
meats  and  sausage  you  want. 
Saving  and  sale  of  by-products 
help  pay  the  costs  involved. 


Where  the  meat  packers’  dollar 
goes.  From  each  dollar  that 
meat  packers  receive,  farmers 
get  about  80r.  Nearly  half  of 
what  is  left  goes  for  pay  rolls. 
Profits  average  about  1V2  cents 
of  every  dollar. 


Daily  cash  market.  The  depend¬ 
able  market  provided  by  the 
meat  packing  industry  encour¬ 
ages  farm  production.  Farmers 
can  “cash”  a  hog  or  a  steer — or 
a  thousand  of  them — as  readily 
as  a  government  bond. 


AAiERICAN  MEAT  IN STITUTE  Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 
for  help  with  your  meat  problems — listen  to  the  Fred  Waring  Show — NBC  stations — Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings 
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continued  from  page  21 
discovered  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  newsnaner  editors  really 
did  no*  believe  in  the  schools  of 
journalism. 

The  next  thing  we  did  was  to 
get  the  sunnort  of  the  various 
societies.  The  ACE.T  immediate¬ 
ly  maHe  a  continuing  contribu¬ 
tion.  The  other  societies  did  the 
same,  and  we  were  assured  of 
about  $4700.  That  was  not 
enough  to  get  it  started.  The 
Carnegie  Foundation  gave  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  of  money  for  two 
years  to  stort  the  ball  rolling. 

Far!  English  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  faculty  was  named 
executive  secretary.  Frank  Mott 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
kindly  loaned  him  to  us  for  a 
year,  and  he  put  in  full  time. 

English  formulated  and 
brought  to  the  ACEJ  a  very 
comoetent  and  very  extensive 
questionnaire.  We  revised  it. 
This  was  then  sent  out  to  every 
institution  in  the  country  which 
gave  a  degree  in  journalism 
after  a  four-year  course,  or 
which  was  a  graduate  school. 
There  were  120  of  them. 

We  decided  that  each  school 
that  wanted  to  be  accredited 
would  contribute  $100  and  that 
the  expenses  of  a  very  good 
panel  of  examiners  would  also 
be  borne  bv  our  Council. 

I  might  say  in  compliment  to 
the  newspaper  publishers  and 
editors  and  owners  of  this  coun¬ 
try  that  we  have  never  had  an 
expense  account  put  in  for  the 
practical  newspaper  men  who 
went  on  those  panels.  Every 
newspaper  has  absorbed  all  of 
the  expenses  without  being 
asked  to. 

After  they  saw  the  question¬ 
naire.  a  good  many  of  the 
schools  backed  down  and  de¬ 
cided  that  thev  could  not  ful¬ 
fill  the  necessary  standards:  59. 
I  think,  came  back  and  wished 
to  go  further.  Before  we  got 
throijgh.  between  40  and  50  de¬ 
cided  that  they  wanted  now  to 
be  studied  for  accreditation. 
Some  asked  us  to  wait  a  year, 
and  next  year  we  will  have 
them. 

The  result  of  this  has  been 
that  40  have  already  been  ex¬ 
amined. 

Let’s  not  forget  that  this  is 
something  that  is  looking  far 
ahead,  not  today.  It  is  a  long 
row  that  we  have  to  hoe,  but  we 
made  a  beginning  and  we  visu¬ 
alized  the  time,  not  when  any 
man  who  wants  to  go  into  the 
newspaper  profession  must  have 
a  B.J.  or  a  B.A.  in  journalism, 
but  when,  if  a  man  comes  from  a 
flrst-class_  accredited  institution 
and  applies  for  a  job  with  you, 
you  will  know  that  he  has  a 
background,  and  he  will  probab¬ 
ly  make  good. 

Today  we  can  do  that  with 
some  institutions.  We  want  to 
tell  you  what  those  institutions 
are.  There  have  been  a  good 
many  skeptics  on  this,  but  the 
number  of  skeptics  is  gradually 
declining. 

About  150  men  have  gone  out 
on  these  panels.  We  are  not  ac¬ 
crediting  by  schools  but  by  se¬ 
quences,  because  there  are  small 
schools  that  only  teach  certain 
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things  For  example,  a  school 
may  teach  nothing  but  editorial 
wo>-k-  another  mav  have  radio, 
editorial  work,  photography,  the 
countrv  newspaper,  and  what 
have  you. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
show  that  in  these  particular 
categories  the  school  is  equipped 
to  do  the  work. 

In  order  that  you  will  know 
what  we  have  been  doing,  we 
have  a  panel  of  men  here  who 
have  been  out  and  who  have  ex¬ 
amined  school  after  school,  some 
one,  some  several,  and  each  one 
in  a  few  words  is  going  to  tell 
something  of  his  experiences. 

The  first  one  is  Stephen  C. 
Noiand  of  the  Indiananolis  News. 

STEPHEN  C.  NOLAND: 
Speaking  for  A1  Kirchhofer  and 
Charlie  McCahill,  the  other  two 
of  the  three  minority  members 
on  this  Accreditation  Commit¬ 
tee  as  it  was  organized  two  years 
ago,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  when 
three  newspaper  men  went  into 
the  ring  against  four  deans  of 
schools  of  journalism,  they  had 
their  fingers  crossed.  We  knew 
we  were  outvoted;  we  were  a 
little  suspicious  of  the  deans  of 
journalism  on  general  principles. 
We  were  all  practical  newspaper 
men. 

The  main  consequence  of  that 
move  has  been  that  on  no  issue, 
large  or  small,  has  that  group 
ever  disagreed.  The  vote  has 
been  unanimous  in  every  re¬ 
spect. 

Some  500  schools  in  this  coun¬ 
trv  attempt  to  teach  journalism. 
After  a  look  at  a  few  of  them, 
you  know  they  simply  cannot  do 
it:  it  is  a  question  whether  any¬ 
body  can  teach  a  certain  kind  of 
jotirnalism. 

Obviously,  something  had  to 
be  done  about  that.  A  boy  go¬ 
ing  to  a  school  wholly  un¬ 
equipped  to  teach  journalism, 
expecting  to  come  out  of  there 
with  a  degree,  expecting  to 
qualify  for  a  job  and  to  get  a 
iob  as  a  newspaper  man,  finding 
that  he  was  wholly  unprepared, 
is  a  prettv  badlv  deceived  boy, 
a  disillusioned  bov.  perhaps  a 
prettv  badlv  wounded  boy. 

I  felt  that  as  long  as  you  are 
going  to  have  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism,  assuming  that  you  are  going 
to  train  men.  in  journalism 
schools,  something  should  be 
done  about  cleaning  out  some  of 
the  Incompetent  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Four  out  of  five  could 
not  possibly  have  been  equipped 
to  do  the  job.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  I  was  glad  to  go  into 
it  and  serve  a  second  year. 

The  questionnaire,  of  course, 
can  bring  out  only  the  facts.  The 
only  way  you  can  really  judge 
the  school  of  journalism  is  to  go 
onto  the  campus,  talk  to  the 
men,  visit  the  classes,  take  over 
the  classes,  then  do  that  most 
amazing  of  all  things  that  we  do, 
get  a  bunch  of  seniors  or  a  whole 
class,  off  in  a  room  by  them¬ 
selves,  close  the  door,  and  say, 
“We  want  to  ask  you  some  things 
about  this  school.”  You  should 
hear  those  kids  open  up. 

To  sum  it  up,  from  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  preparing  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  from  these  visita¬ 
tions  on  the  campus,  I  want  to 


.<!av  that  some  prettv  widely 
known,  celebrated  schools  of 
journalism  are  going  to  get  an 
awful  bump  when  this  first  ac¬ 
creditation  list  comes  out:  they 
are  going  to  find  they  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  tough  lot  of  people, 
and  I  think  some  are  not  going 
to  be  too  disappointed.  Some 
members  of  the  faculties  rather 
invited  some  criticism  with  the 
hone  that  thev  could  get  more 
money  from  the  budget  commit¬ 
tees  next  time  to  build  up  the 
schools  of  journalism. 

On  the  whole.  I  think  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  is  engaged  in  a  thorough¬ 
ly  worthy  project.  It  is  experi¬ 
mental;  it  is  in  its  infancy,  so  to 
speak,  but  I  believe  that  ulti¬ 
mately  we  will  come  out  all 
right  on  it. 

MR.  MARVIN:  The  next  man 
on  the  panel,  and  one  of  our 
past  presidents,  made  an  exami¬ 
nation.  and  we  are  going  to  hear 
Tom  Wallace  of  the  Louisville 
Times  tell  his  experiences. 

TOM  WALLACE:  First,  let  me 
disagree  entirelv  with  the  gen- 
eralizational  that  newspaper 
men  belong  to  a  profession. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood 
as  saving  that  they  would  be  im¬ 
proved  in  standing  or  in  char¬ 
acter  or  in  any  capacity  if  they 
were  members  of  a  profession;  I 
simply  contend  that  they  are  not, 
and  will  not  be,  and  should  not 
want  to  be,  members  of  a  pro¬ 
fession. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
want  to  be  professionals;  I  think 
we  are  more  nearly  akin  to 
statesmen,  if  we  do  our  jobs 
well,  than  we  are  to  doctors  or 
lawyers,  and  I  believe  states¬ 
manship  is  not  a  profession  un¬ 
der  any  sense. 

I  do  believe  a  lot  in  our  hav¬ 
ing  ethics  as  good,  or  better 
than,  the  learned  professions. 

On  the  subject  on  wh'ch  I  am 
called  upon  to  sneak  I  know  al¬ 
most  nothing.  I  went  up  with 
Mr.  Howard  and  a  couple  of 
very  learned  and  very  agreeable 
college  professors  to  Lexington 
to  look  over  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  I  thought  that  it  was  do¬ 
ing  sufficiently  good  work  to  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  exist  un¬ 
der  the  sanction  of  this  organi¬ 
zation.  but  as  I  had  never  been 
inside  of  another  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  I  do  not  think  my  judg¬ 
ment  was  worth  much. 

We  met  some  very  interesting 
and  aspiring  young  people,  most 
of  whom,  as  Steve  Noland  has 
said,  were  going  into  public  re¬ 
lations.  Why?  When  you  got 
them  aside,  they  told  you;  Be¬ 
cause  newspapers  are  too  stingy 
to  pay  anybody  enough  money 
to  encourage  them  to  begin  on 
newspaper  work. 

It  was  rather  painful  to  listen 
to  those  children.  “We  want  to 
be  newspaper  people,”  they  said, 
“but  we  do  not  want  to  starve. 
So  we  are  going  into  public  re¬ 
lations.” 

Public  relations  will  bid  about 
$10  a  week  more  and  get  the 
aspiring  young  person  who  could 
make  a  good  journalist,  and 
maybe  in  twenty  years  he  would 
have  been  making  more  money 
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in  newspaper  work  than  he 
would  in  public  relations,  not 
always  but  frequently,  because 
there  are  at  the  top  many  high 
salaries  nowadays  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

We  questioned  these  boys  and 
girls,  and  we  found  that  they 
could  answer  most  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  would  be  asked  rf 
anybody  who  was  believed,  as  a 
practicing  journalist,  to  know 
something  about  his  calling.  I 
thought  they  were  learning  a 
good  deal  there.  There  was  one 
thing  that  I  thotight  was  a  mij. 
take  in  that  institution. 

By  the  way.  they  were  getting 
jobs,  most  of  them.  They  wait 
for  those  bovs  and  girls  to  grad¬ 
uate;  somebody  has  a  job  for 
most  of  them.  Fo  I  think  that 
vindicates  the  school. 

I  did  think  that  the  professor 
in  one  of  the  rooms  was  wrong 
in  di.scotiraffing  the  girls  to  the 
extent  of  telling  them  always  to 
remember  that  in  journalism  a 
woman  has  limitations  which 
should  sugge.st  to  her  that  she 
try  to  do  certain  things,  rather 
than  just  to  go  in  for  whatever 
job  may  turn  up  in  journalism. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  true 
nowadavs.  One  of  the  best 
porch-climbing  police  reporters 
that  Louisville  ever  had  was  the 
late  Mary  Chenoweth.  who  met 
an  untimelv  death  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident,  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  others  of  that  kind  whom 
I  have  known. 

It  is  my  impression  that  that 
particular  school  is  equipping 
the  young  people  to  get  along  in 
the  calling,  not  the  profession, 
of  jmirnali.sm. 

MR.  MARVIN:  I  liked  Mr. 
Wallace’s  remarks  very  much, 
although  I  do  not  agree  with 
some  of  them.  I  might  sav  this, 
that  I  do  not  believe  a  reporter 
who  comes  into  your  office  or 
mine  at  $1^0  a  week  becomes  a 
profe.ssional  by  walking  into 
the  office. 

I  was  once  graduated  from  law 
schf'ol  and  went  out  with  an 
LL.B.  tucked  under  my  arm  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  1 
had  never  drawn  a  paper.  1 
could  not  draw  a  contract  for  a 
will.  I  was  not  a  professional 
but  I  wa’!  entering  a  profession, 
and  the  time  came  when  I  con¬ 
sidered  my  self  a  professional 

That  is  what  I  hone  is  coming 
to  us.  not  a  man  who  has  grad¬ 
uated  from  an  accredited  school 
with  a  B.J..  but  one  who  is  en¬ 
tering  the  door  of  something  that 
will  make  him  a  professional 

The  next  speaker  is  another 
past  president  of  the  ARNE.  He 
went  out  on  an  accrediting  trip. 
It  is  Marvin  H.  Creager  of  the 
MilwnuVeo  Journal. 

MARVIN  H.  CREAGER:  1 
made  one  such  visit,  and  I  found 
a  lot  of  mighty  good  things  go¬ 
ing  on  there,  but  it  is  going  to 
take  more  than  that  one  visit  to 
convince  me  wholeheartedly  in 
the  idea  that  you  can  teach  jour¬ 
nalism  in  a  classroom.  The  re¬ 
marks  I  am  going  to  make  are 
not  based  on  the  one  visit  that  1 
made. 

I  presume  we  all  like  to  t^ 
of  our  newspapers  as  daily  vU- 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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66  1  QiAH  was  one  of  the  best  years  in  the 

1  ^  /  history  of  the  Metropolitan 

Life  Insurance  Company. 

“The  Company’s  financial  position  was 
excellent.  More  Metropolitan  policyholders 
than  ever  before  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  life 
insurance.  Through  investments,  the  Com¬ 
pany  played  a  bigger  role  than  in  any  pre¬ 
ceding  year  in  helping  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
industry  turning  ...  to  provide  jobs  and 
homes  .  .  .  and  to  maintain  high  standards 
of  living. 

“However,  the  year  was  not  without  its 
problems.  Insurance  costs  were  higher  be¬ 
cause  of  lower  interest  rates,  and  because 
of  the  prevalent  increase  in  the  cost  of  goods 
and  services.” 

President  Leroy  A.  Lincoln  reported  these 
facts  in  his  account  of  the  Company’s  1947 


An  Outstanding  Year 
Metropolitan’s  History 


activities  in  a  motion  picture  entitled  “Pages 
From  An  Open  Book.”  Here  are  some  other 
important  facts  about  1947  presented  by 
Mr.  Lincoln: 

— Payments  to  policyholders  and  benefi¬ 
ciaries  totalled  $671,000,000 — topping  all 
records. 

— More  than  2,300,000  people  bought 
Metropolitan  policies  during  the  year.  The 
total  of  Metropolitan  policyholders  reached 
32,384,000. 

— At  the  year-end,  policyholders  owned  a 
total  of  $37,250,000,000  of  Metropolitan 
protection — the  greatest  amount  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  histoiy. 

— Metropolitan  will  pay  in  1948  somewhat 
more  in  dividends  to  policyholders  than  in 
1947,  although  there  will  be  downward  ad¬ 
justments  for  certain  classes  of  business. 


Mr.  Lincoln  also  reported  that  last  year 
a  committee  representing  all  State  Insurance 
Departments  completed,  as  required  by  law, 
a  periodic  examination  of  Metropolitan.  In 
their  conclusions,  the  examiners  reported: 

“The  examination  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  indicates  that 
it  is  in  a  sound  financial  condition.” 

“Policy  claims  arc  paid  promptly,  and 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  has  been 
accorded  the  policyholders.” 

Metropolitan’s  Annual  Report  for  1947, 
which  is  entitled  “Pages  From  An  Open 
Book,”  contains  much  additional  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Company’s  operations.  If 
you  would  like  to  have  this  booklet,  fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon  below.  A  copy  will 
be  sent  to  you  without  charge. 


OBLIGATIONS  AND  ASSETS  —  DECEMBER  31,  1947 

(In  accordance  with  the  Annual  Statement  filed  with  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department) 


OBLIGATIONSTO  POLICYHOLDERS,  BENEFICIARIES,  AND  OTHERS 

Policy  Reserves  Required  by  Law . $7,333,537,964.00 

This  amount,  together  with  future  premiums  and  reserve 
interest,  is  required  to  assure  payment  of  all  future  policy 
benefits. 

Reserved  for  Future  Payment  Under 

Supplementary  Contracts  .  373,634,251.42 

Policy  proceeds  from  death  claims,  matured  endowments, 
and  other  payments  which  beneficiaries  and  policyholders 
have  left  with  the  Company  to  be  paid  out  to  them  in 
future  years. 

Policyholders’  Dividends  Left  on  Deposit  ....  64.747,219.00 

tfeserved  for  Dividends  to  Policyholders  ....  141,215.117.00 

Set  aside  for  payment  in  1948  to  those  policyholders  eligible 
to  receive  them. 

Policy  CIsims  Currently  Outstanding .  34,085,580.50 

Claims  in  process  of  settlement,  and  estimated  claims  that 
have  occurred  but  have  not  yet  been  reported  to  the 
Company. 

Other  Policy  Obligations .  33.550,654.32 

Including  premiums  received  in  advance,  etc. 

Taxes  Accrued  .  17,704,521.00 

Including  estimated  amount  of  taxes  payable  in  1948  on  the 
busine.ss  of  1947. 

Contingency  Reserve  for  Mortgage  Loans  .  21,000,000.00 

All  Other  Obligations .  29.389.937.42 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS . $8,048,865,244.66 


$  74,399,932.15 

510,214,387.99 
975,681,105.50 
1.150,294.533.15 


ASSETS  WHICH  ASSURE  FULFILLMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS 

National  Government  Securities . $3,876,921,624.32 

U.  S.  Government . $3,632,510,803.00 

Canadian  Government  ....  244,410,821.32 

Other  Bonds 
Provincial  and  Municipal 

Railroad . 

Public  Utility 

Industrial  and  Miscellaneous 

Stocks  . 

All  but  $1,565,382.00  are  Preferred  or  Guaranteed. 

First  Mortgage  Loans  on  Real  Estate . 

Farms . $  86.117,937.09 

Other  Property .  878.548,784.10 

Loans  on  Policies . 

Made  to  policyholders  on  the  security  of  their  policies. 

Real  Estate  (After  decrease  by  adjustment  of  $25,000,000 

in  the  aggregate) . 

Mousing  projects  and  other  real  estate 
acquired  for  investment  ....  $  1 39,090,580.35 

Properties  for  Company  use  .  .  .  35.015,955.07 

Acquired  in  satisfaction  of  mortage  in¬ 
debtedness  (of  which  $19,098,579.96 
is  under  contract  of  sale) 

Cash  and  Bank  Deposits . 

Premiums,  Deferred  and  in  Course  of  Collection 
Accrued  Interest,  Rents,  etc . 

TOTAL  ASSETS  TO  MEET  OBLIGATIONS  .  .  . 


2.710.589,958.79 


105,388.903.00 


964,666.721.19 


343,301,733.81 


208,752,510.79 


59,645,975.37 


156,258,124.20 

124,836,913.79 

57,706,111.28 

$8,548,422,601.17 


Thus,  Assets  exceed  Obligations  by  .  $499,557,356. 

This  safety  fund  is  made  up  of: 

Special  Surplus  Funds  ....  $  72,28 1,(XX).(X) 

Unassigned  Funds  (Surplus)  .  .  $427,276,356.51 


This  fund,  representing  about  6  per  cent  of  the 
obligations,  serves  as  a  cushion  against  possible  un¬ 
favorable  experience  and  gives  extra  assurance  that 
all  policy  benefits  will  be  paid  in  full  as  they  fall  due. 


NOTE: — Aiisets  carried  at  $412,328,264.37  in  the  above  statement  are  deposited  with  various  public  officials  under  requirements  of 
law  or  regulatory  authority.  In  the  Annual  Statement  filed  with  the  Massachusetts  Insurance  tiepartment.  Policy  Reserves  Required 
by  Law  are  $7,333,661,993.00.  and  All  Other  Obligations  are  $29,265,908.42. 


Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company 

{A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 
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METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

1  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen; 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  Annual  Report  to  Policyholders  entitled, 
“Pages  From  An  Open  Book." 


NAME- 
STREET- 
CITY _ 


1(» 


SCHOOL  ACCREDITING  PROGRAM 
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tors  to  the  homes  of  our  readers, 
eaeerlv  awaited  dailv  visitors. 
We  like  to  think  that  they  go  in, 
pull  iin  a  chair  and  "set  and  talk 
a  spell”  with  the  whole  family. 

\  brave  conceotion.  but  such 
a  daily  visitor  can  wear  out  his 
welcome  fast  if  he  does  not 
bring  something  with  him.  if  he 
lacks  character,  personality  and 
Individuality,  if  he  does  not 
know  what  is  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  hosts,  if  he  is 
shabby,  loud,  of  coarse  taste  or 
the  sort  that  thinks  he  can  out¬ 
smart  his  listeners.  He  must  be 
interested  in  eyerything  and  be 
ready  alwavs  to  give  disinter¬ 
ested  information  without  con¬ 
descension.  He  must  be  stimu¬ 
lating,  even  provocative.  It 
adds  up  to  quite  an  order — cer¬ 
tainly  no  place  for  an  unimgina- 
tive  mine-run.  hand-me-down 
sort  of  chap.  Definitely  an  in¬ 
dividual  is  needed. 

The  iob  of  the  journalism 
school  is  .eo  to  equip  and  brief 
the  students  that  they  can  con¬ 
tribute  imoortantly  to  the  sort 
of  paoer  that  I  have  tried  to  per¬ 
sonalize.  It  is  a  puzzling  job, 
one  of  these  "damned  if  you  do 
and  damned  if  you  don’t”  sort  of 
things.  It  is  packed  with  intang¬ 
ibles.  You  out  your  thumb  in 
one  dike  hole  and  another  pops 
out. 

Consider,  then,  the  devoted 
journalism  professor  whose  Job 
it  is  to  map  out  a  course  of  train¬ 
ing  calculated  to  produce  philos- 
ooher,  stimulator,  wit.  chroni¬ 
cler,  Informant  and  general 
horse-sense  counselor  all  in  one. 

The  late  John  Sorrells  antly 
called  journalism  "a  way  of  life.” 
The  best  prenaration  for  a  way 
of  life  is  a  state  of  mind  and  a 
state  of  mind  is  a  matter  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  insoiration,  not 
of  blueprints  and  dogma. 

If  you  are  waiting  for  me  to 
tell  journalism  schools  what  to 
do,  I  am  afraid  you  are  wasting 
your  time.  I  must  confess  that 
I  know  little  about  what  they 
are  doing  and  understand  even 
less.  I  am  told  that  so  many 
hours  of  this  and  so  many  hours 
of  that  are  required.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  time  it.  It 
sounds  rather  too  finite  to  me. 
Then  comes  an  impressive  round 
of  educators’  phrases  topped  off 
with  statistics  and  graphs. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that 
many  journalism  teachers  worthy 
the  name  have  illusions  about 
journalistic  formulae  and  fig¬ 
ures.  But  they  are.  first  of  all, 
educators,  and  as  such  they  are 
constantly  exposed  to  the  germ 
of  insidious  regimentation  which 
seems  to  team  up  with  formal 
education. 

It  seems  logical  that  the  best 
service  to  Journalism  the  peda¬ 
gogues  could  perform  is  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  general  mental  capac¬ 
ity  of  their  students  and  to  whet 
their  wholesome  curiosity.  What 
courses  are  indicated?  Who 
knows?  Certainly  not  the  same 
thing  for  every  student,  for  we 
must  not  figure  that  there  is  a 
common  mentality  for  journal¬ 
ists. 

If  we  editors  think  that  hav¬ 
ing  appointed  a  committee  on 


schools  of  journalism  we  have 
done  our  full  part,  we  are  de¬ 
ceiving  ourselves.  ’The  field 
training  of  the  oncoming  fourth 
estate  is  our  problem  primarily. 
We  have  no  right  to  shirk  it  and 
to  shirk  it  is  shortsighted.  How 
much  are  we  doing  around  our 
own  shops  to  exemplify,  to  stim¬ 
ulate.  to  encourage  individuality 
and  initiative? 

Schools  of  journalism  may 
easily  giye  inadvertent  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  forces  of  stan¬ 
dardized  mediocrity.  Certainly 
they  will  have  that  effect  if  they, 
by  unimaginative  technique,  de¬ 
velop  a  type  of  reporter  who 
worries  so  much  about  the  rose’s 
botanical  family  that  he  is  blind 
to  its  beauty.  Journalism  courses 
will  be  doing  their  part  for  our 
calling  only  if  and  when  they 
are  equipping  and  firing  youth 
to  be  individuals,  to  be  their 
brothers’  brothers,  to  write  their 
very  souls  into  their  copy  and  to 
throw  awav  that  box  of  tricks. 

MR.  MARVIN:  The  next 
sneaker  is  our  own  treasurer 
“Casey”  Jones  of  the  Washington 
Post,  who  has  been  out  on  an 
accrediting  trio. 

ALEXANDER  F.  JONES:  The 
purpo.se  of  journalism  schools, 
is  to  give  a  boy  or  a  girl  the  best 
possible  education,  and  I  think 
that  is  what  this  accrediting 
committee  movement  is  doing. 

You  will  find  a  good  many 
.schools  that  are  doing  things 
wrong.  The  committees  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  arrange  things  so 
that  they  will  be  done  right. 
There  can  be  criticism  of  many 
journalism  schools,  because,  as; 
one  instructor  said  to  me.  "Whatj 
do  vou  expect  for  three  thousand, 
dollars.  Louis  Seltzer?” 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  my  I 
thought  on  this  thing  is  that  the; 
newspapers  themselves  can  do  I 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  helping! 
the  journalism  schools  in  the 
communities  where  the  schools' 
are  located,  and  I  had  one  very; 
delightful  experience.  I  am  not 
an  alumnus  of  the  school,  so  if 
I  brag  about  it  a  little  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  personal.  It  was  an  inspira¬ 
tion. 

We  went  down  to  Washingt 
and  Lee  University,  at  Lexing¬ 
ton.  Virginia.  It  is  a  small 
school  of  one  thousand  students. 
O.  W.  Riegel  is  the  dean  of  the 
journalism  school.  There  were 
four  of  us  who  weht  down,  Earl 
Fnglish.  James  E.  Pollard,  of 
Ohio  State  University  School  of 
Journalism,  Robert  Glass,  of  the 
Lynchhurq  News  &  Advance, 
and  myself. 

We  went  into  that  school,  and 
the  first  thing  we  saw  was  Bill 
Atkinson,  managing  editor  of| 
the  Poanoke  Times.  The  next! 

(Continued  on  page  106) 
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Journey  of  a  Word 


Stranger  than  any  Jnlc.s  \'crnc  fiction  is  the  trip  vour 
voice  takes  by  tclcirhonc.  It  spans  the  continent  in  one- 
twelfth  of  a  second  —  o\  cr  a  private  speedway  with  green 
traffic  lights  all  the  way. 

Your  voice  is  changed  into  electrical  waves  so  th;it  it  can 
tra\el  over  the  wires.  Some  waves  travel  too  fast,  and 
have  to  be  slowed  down,  so  others  can  keep  pace.  \\'^aves 
get  tired,  and  electronic  amplifiers  give  them  new  cncrg\’ 
to  speed  them  on. 

All  arrive  at  journey’s  end  on  split-second  schedule  and 
out  steps  your  voice  —  changecl  back  into  words  again. 
The  wonder  of  it  is  that  the  words  sound  like  you  and  are 
you  —  with  your  own  tone  and  mood  and  personalib'. 

Bell  ’relcphonc  Laboratories  design,  impro\e  and  fit 
together  the  millions  of  intricate  parts  that  make  possible 
the  journey  of  your  words.  It  is  a  job  that  ne\er  ends. 

It  is  this  constant  work  of  impro\cmcnt  that  helps  the 
Bell  System  give  you  the  best  aud  the  most  economical 
telephone  scn  ice  in  the  w  orld. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Because  telecasting  craftsmanship  calls  for  fine 
television  tools,  more  and  more  telecasters  are  choosing 


in  commercialized  television. 

Thus  the  Du  Mont  Acorn  Package  sees  the  tele¬ 
caster  through  from  modest  start  to  proud  lead¬ 
ership.  Such  basic  equipment  builds 
L  *s  YOU  up  as  the  station  grows.  It  provides  for 
DU  MONT  3  progressive,  sound,  profitable  in- 
vestment. 

^  Which  explains  why  telecasters  — 

large  and  small  alike  —  are  choosing 


^  Why  Du  Mont?  Perfectly  obvious.  Out  of  a 
rich  pioneering  experience  in  television  broad¬ 
casting,  Du  Mont  engineering  emerges  with  tried- 
tested-proven  equipment  backed  by 

second  to  I  start  as 


telecasting  "know-how' 
none. 

More  than  that,  Du  Mont  telecasting 
started  small  yet  has  grown  to  net¬ 
work  proportions.  Du  Mont  knows  pre¬ 
cisely  the  requirements  at  every  step 


^  Of  course  Du  Mont  telecasting  "know-how"  is  available  to  you.  Write  for 
literature.  Let  us  collaborate  with  you  in  working  out  your  telecasting  plans. 


O  ALLEN  B.  OU  MONT  LABORATORIEl.  INC. 


ALLEN  1.  DU  MONT  LABORATORIES.  INC.  •  TELEVISION  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION.  42  HARDING  AVE..  CLIFTON.  N.  J.  •  DU  MONT  NETWORK 
and  station  ward,  sis  MADISON  AVE..  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  V.  •  DU  MONTS  JOHN  WANAMAKER  TELEVISION  STUDIOS.  WANAMAKER 
PLACE.  NEW  YORK  J.  N.  Y.  •  STATION  WTTS,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  •  HOME  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS,  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 
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man  we  en''oiintered  wa<!  Louis 
Spilman.  editor  and  nublisher  of 
the  Waunpxhoro  (Va.)  News. 
Both  of  these  men  are  driving 
down  to  Leyinpton  three  times  a 
week  to  deliver  lectures. 

When  vou  «*o  into  that  place, 
you  find  an  AP  ticker.  You  find 
a  univer.sal  conv  desk.  You  find 
all  of  the  davs’  newsoaners.  You 
find  everv  nerfodical.  You  find 
a  beautiful  library,  and  you  find 
a  bunch  of  bovs  who  are  up  to 
date  on  continuous  .studies  in 
newspaper  work. 

Thev  take  tbe  bovs  up  to 
Roanoke  from  Washington  and 
Lee  and  let  them  pet  out  the 
newspaper  at  ce’-tain  times.  They 
take  them  to  Waynesboro  and 
have  them  write  editorials  and 
pet  out  the  newsnaner  there. 
Thev  have  their  own  little  shop 
with  one  I.inotype.  The.v  pet 
out  a  beautiful  quarterly.  They 
get  out  a  fine  newsnaner  eyery 
single  morning,  and  there  are 
only  about  20  boys  who  are 
seniors  this  year. 

The  Fishman  Brothers  of 
Roanoke  th's  vear  haye  appro¬ 
priated  !!2.'iPno  to  bring  in  pood 
lecturers  for  the  journalism 
school,  and  tbe  dav  we  were 
there  Hodding  Career  was  Piying 
a  lecture.  Th*»  foiiowing  Satur¬ 
day.  Dr.  Harold  Clayton  Urey, 
of  the  atomic  energy  fame,  was 
going  to  be  the  lecturer.  Those 
boys  are  getting  something,  and 
the  reason  for  it  is  the  newspa¬ 
per  men  in  the  community  are 
taking  an  active  part  in  it.  and  I 
do  not  care  whether  thev  are 
professionals  or  whether  it  is  a 
calling  or  what  it  is.  those  boys 
down  there  are  red  hot.  and  I 
would  hire  any  one  of  them  at 
any  time. 

MR.  liTARVIN:  Our  next 
speaker  is  Kenneth  MacDonald 
from  the  Des  Mo’nes  Register 
and  Tribune  He  also  went  out 
on  an  accrediting  trin. 

KENNFTH  MacDONALD:  I 
cannot  claim  to  have  had  very 
extensive  experience  with  this 
accrediting  program,  but  from 
the  experience  I  have  had.  I 
have  been  favorably  impressed 
with  the  protect. 

Last  month  I  worked  with  two 
accrediting  committees  and 
visited  two  schools  of  journalism 
which  had  asked  to  be  accred¬ 
ited.  In  each  ca'e.  we  were  pro¬ 
vided  in  advance  with  a  very 
voluminous  renort  of  the  col¬ 
lege’s  journalism  department. 
The  committee  had  about  as 
good  a  picture  as  they  could 
have  before  actually  arriving  at 
the  college. 

After  studving  the  reports,  we 
spent  in  each  case  two  days  at 
the  college  studying  its  opera¬ 
tions. 

We  visited  virtually  all  of  the 
classes.  We  interviewed  students 
and  faculty  members,  inspected 
facilities,  studied  course  outlines, 
and  so  on. 

It  seems  to  me  the  inspection 
program  formulated  by  the  na¬ 
tional  board  is  a  thorough  one, 
and  I  think  the  final  report 
which  comes  from  that  board 
will  be  a  fairly  accurate  picture 
of  the  journalism  education  pro¬ 
gram  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
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sities.  That  seems  to  be  a  worth¬ 
while  enterprise  to  undertake. 

This  program  can  have  real 
benefits  to  all  of  us  if  the  editors 
continue  to  carry  out  their  part 
of  it  in  a  responsible  manner. 

Some  of  us  have  been  very 
quick  to  criticize  journalism 
.schools.  I  have  been  very  crit¬ 
ical.  I  still  am  critical  in  many 
respects,  but  I  think  that  I  have 
in  the  past  been  critical  without 
knowing  too  much  about  what  I 
was  criticizing  or  without  being 
narticularlv  constructive  about 
it.  Whether  we  like  journalism 
schools  or  not.  and  whether  we 
are  critical  of  them  or  not,  I 
would  be  willing  to  bet  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  young 
people  whom  you  are  hiring  on 
your  staffs  now  and  whom  you 
will  be  hiring  on  your  staffs 
from  this  point  on  will  be  nien 
and  women  who  are  coming 
from  journalism  schools,  and 
that  bemg  true,  whether  they 
are  professionals  or  whatever 
thev  are.  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  be  interested.  It  seems 
to  me  this  accrediting  program 
offers  us  a  way  to  inform  our¬ 
selves  and  to  be  heloful  to  the 
editors  in  their  problems. 

It  .seems  to  be  obvious  that 
any  progress  made  is,  in  the  end, 
beneficial  to  us  as  newspaper 
editors. 

One  problem  in  particular 
that  I  noticed  in  the  schools  I 
visited  is  the  conflict  between  a 
desire  to  give  the  students  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  expression  and 
the  necessitv  for  such  supervi¬ 
sion  of  student  efforts  in  report¬ 
ing  and  editing.  There  is  a 
.strong  feeling  and  a  quite  under¬ 
standable  one  that  students 
.should  be  allowed  to  express 
their  ideas  freelv  in  their  col¬ 
lege  publications  without  faculty 
censorship.  However,  if  there  is 
too  little  supe’-vision  over  the 
writing  and  editing  of  these  col¬ 
lege  nublications.  the  publica¬ 
tions  have  relativelv  little  value 
for  laboratry  instruction  in 
newspaper  work.  This  is  a  very 
real  problem  in  some  of  the 
large  midwestern  universities,  at 
least.  In  some  places  I  think  the 
problem  is  being  met  wisely, 
and  in  some  places  it  is  not  be¬ 
ing  met  so  wisely,  but  that  is 
one  example  of  a  real  problem 
which  exists. 

All  of  us  on  the  committee,  na- 
turallv.  were  ve^v  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  feeling  among  the 
students  about  their  instniction 
in  their  journalism  education. 

We  asked  the  senior  students 
what  weaknesses,  if  any.  there 
were  in  their  iournalism  courses. 
At  both  institutions  that  I  vis¬ 
ited.  v/e  got  almost  a  unanimous 
answer,  they  were  afraid  thev 
did  not  have  enough  background. 
Thev  thought  thev  had  good 
technical  training,  but  they  were 
not  sure  thev  knew  enough  to 
be  good  newspaper  men.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  that  is  a  healthy  reaction. 

The  second  thing  we  learned 
on  our  trip  was  that  many  of 
these  students  do  not  hold  us  as 
high  in  their  esteem,  as  editors, 
as  we  may  like  to  think.  Un¬ 
less  my  memory  is  warped, 
when  I  was  a  student  there  was 
almost  a  hero  worship  of  the 


whole  newspaper  profession,  a 
feeling  that  the  American  press 
was  a  wonderful  institution  and 
that  there  was  no  better  job 
than  a  newspaper  job.  Many  of 
these  young  people,  at  least  the 
ones  we  talked  to.  do  not  feel 
quite  that  wav  today.  They  are 
not  sure  we  are  doing  too  good 
a  job.  Thev  are  not  sure  the 
press  is  as  free  and  as  responsi¬ 
ble  and  as  diligent  in  its  public 
service  as  it  should  be.  Some 
of  them  are  critical  almost  to 
the  point  of  cvnicism.  This  is 
healthy,  I  think,  to  the  extent 
that  it  represents  the  inquiring 
attitude  of  young  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  are  growing  up  intel¬ 
lectually,  unwilling  to  accept 
without  questioning  it.  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  profession.  It  is  dis¬ 
turbing  to  the  extent  that  it  may 
reflect  the  thinking  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  legion  of  destructive  critics 
of  the  American  press.  I  think 
the  irresponsible  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  criticism,  so  popular  in 
some  quarters,  is  having  its  in¬ 
tended  effect  among  too  many 
college  students. 

Perhaps  we  could  all  well  af¬ 
ford  to  devote  some  time  in  this 
respect  to  our  future  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

MR.  MARVIN;  The  next  and 
last  speaker  of  the  panel  repre- 
.sents  the  schools  of  journalism. 
After  a  career  as  a  newspaper 
man.  he  went  into  the  teaching 
of  journalism  and  is  now  with 
the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

He  has  been  on  the  accredita¬ 
tion  committees  of  five  different 
institutions. 

NORVAL  D.  LUXON;  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  As'ocia- 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism  and  chairman  of 
the  Accrediting  Committee; 

If  no  other  goods  comes  out 
of  this  accrediting  program,  the 
cooperation  between  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  editors  on  these  40 
visits  is  a  verv  important  by¬ 
product.  I  think  the  editors 
have  learned  that  the  teachers 
of  journalism  are  not  all  a 
bunch  of  idealists  who  never 
had  any  experience  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  who  are  critical  of  the 
newspapers  without  knowing 
why. 

I  think  the  teachers  have 
learned  that  the  editors  can  see 
problems  and  can  grasp  some  of 
the  problems  that  we  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  face. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  accrediting  pro¬ 
gram  as  the  committee  set  them 
up. 

1.  To  describe  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  schools  or  departments  of 
journalism  worthy  of  public 
recognition  as  professional 
schools. 

2.  To  guide  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  in  journalism  and  allied 
fields  in  choosing  a  .«chool  or  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  that  ade¬ 
quately  will  meet  their  educa¬ 
tional  needs. 

3.  To  serve  as  a  guide  to  news¬ 
paper  men,  magazine  editors  and 
publishers,  radio  station  execu¬ 
tives,  advertising  agency  offi¬ 
cials.  and  other  interest^  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  mass  communica¬ 
tion  field  as  to  which  schools  and 
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departments  of  journalism  are 
recognized  as  representing  pro¬ 
fessional  programs  worthy  of  ap¬ 
proval. 

4.  To  assist  secondary  school 
guidance  personnel  and  college 
and  university  administrators, 
especially  in  the  field  of  guid¬ 
ance,  in  advising  prospective 
journalism  students  as  to  the 
schools  or  departments  which 
best  meet  their  potential  needs. 

5.  To  stimulate  the  constant 
improvement  of  education  for 
journalism  through  continuing 
application  of  the  principles  of 
accreditation. 

6.  To  promote  closer  relation- 
.ship  between  the  newspaper 
publishing,  radio,  and  other  mass 
communication  fields  and  the 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  with  the  idea  of  antici¬ 
pating  the  educational  needs  of 
the  areas  in  which  the  schools 
serve. 

7.  To  provide  accredited 
schools  and  departments  with 
detailed  information  as  to  the 
succe.ss  of  their  graduates  in  the 
various  fields  in  which  they 
serve. 

You  may  expect  a  graduate  of 
these  31.  32  or  33  schools  that 
are  accredited  to  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  sotind  educational 
program  of  which  only  20  to 
25 '’r  are  in  the  journalism 
courses;  75  to  are  in  the 

broadening  cultural  courses  in 
the  fields  of  political  science,  his¬ 
tory.  sociologv.  economics,  lan¬ 
guages  and  science. 

You  may  expect  that  the 
teachers  in  the  accrediting 
schools  are  capable,  that  the 
equipment  is  adequate  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  ohjectives  of  that 
school,  that  the  lib’^ary  facilities 
are  adequate  and  that  the  insti¬ 
tution  is  a  nationally  accredited 
organization,  stich  as  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Universities. 

I  do  not  think  you  should  be¬ 
lieve  every  graduate  or  professor 
should  agree  with  you  personal¬ 
ly  on  controversial  issues.  You 
cannot  agree  among  yourselves. 
Every  now  and  then  we  get  that 
slant.  You  should  not  believe 
that  all  other  journalism  schools 
and  departments  are  going  to 
fold  UP.  Th^v  are  not.  and  do 
not  believe  that  the  accrediting 
program  is  going  to  solve  once 
and  for  all  the  program  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  journalists.  It  is  i 
step  forward.  It  is  a  big  step 
forward.  It  is  a  rallying  point 
around  which  newsoaper  editors 
and  other  executives  could  rally 
if  they  would,  and  it  would  bring 
newspaper  work  in  particular 
and  journalism  in  general  a  step 
nearer  the  professional  goal,  or 
calling,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it,  that  we  all  want  to  react 
■ 

Clubs  Trustees  Picked 

Cincinnati,  O. — Following  it 
rule,  the  Cuvier  Press  Club 
elected  three  local  newspaper¬ 
men  to  its  board  of  trustees 
without  opositlon.  The  new¬ 
comers  are  Robert  A.  Linn,  Ct» 
cinnati  Post  managing  editor 
Shiel  Dunsker,  its  circulati* 
manager,  and  George  Schula 
foreign  advertising  manager  # 
the  Enquirer. 
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New  Magazine 
For  Newspapers 
Is  Projected 

Chicago  —  Plans  for  a  new 
veeHly  magazine  section  supple¬ 
ment  for  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  towns  of  23,000 
end  under  in  13  Mid-Western 
States,  were  announced  here  this 
week  by  K.  Lyman  Ames,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Nowadays. 

The  new  non-metropolitan 
tabloid  supplement  is  still  in 
the  planning  stage,  but  should  be 
ready  for  launching  by  early 
fall,  according  to  Ames,  who  an¬ 
nounced  that  105  dailies  and  200 
weeklies  have  contracted  to  in¬ 
clude  the  section  in  their  pa¬ 
pers  as  a  weekly  feature. 

Claims  825.000  Circulation 

Unique  characteristics  of  Now¬ 
adays  is  its  non-metroMlitan 
market  coverage  patternVrepre- 
jenting  825,000  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  among  the  305  sponsoring 
newspapers,  designed  to  appeal 
to  farmers  and  people  living  in 
towns  having  less  than  25,000 
population. 

Having  completed  its  circula¬ 
tion  set-up.  Nowadays  has  en¬ 
gaged  Gould,  Brown  and  Sum- 
ney  to  make  a  consumer  charac¬ 
teristic  survey  of  its  market  to 
give  national  advertisers  a  defi¬ 
nite  picture  of  what  type  of 
reader  audience  the  new  supple¬ 
ment  will  have.  Nowadays  will 
begin  publication  with  a  milline 
rate  of  $4.29,  according  to  Ames. 

The  new  supplement  will  be 
offered  to  advertisers  this  sum¬ 
mer,  upon  completion  of  the 
market  survey,  offering  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  tie-in  advertising 
through  the  columns  of  the  lo- 
papers  carrying  the  maga- 
Me  section.  Split-run  advertis¬ 
ing  will  also  be  offered,  making 
Nowadays  a  testing  medium. 

States  included  in  the  cover¬ 
age  pattern  are  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
aouri,  Iowa  Minnesota,  North 


Research 

continued  from  page  101 

ii?**  problems  are  not  impos- 
^le  of  solution.  Much  work  is 
being  done  to  provide  deep  etch¬ 
ing  without  undercutting  of  the 
Mtal  and  to  reduce  materially 
the  time  required  to  produce 
auch  an  etching.  Two  such  pro- 
include  an  investigation 
of  the  possibilities  of  etching  by 
oirect  mechanical  methods,  such 
as  impinging  finely  divided 
abrasive  material  against  the  un¬ 
protected  areas  of  the  plate,  and 
“e  electrolytic  etching  of  zinc, 
using  salt  brine  as  the  electro¬ 
lyte. 

I  should  like  to  speculate  with 
*''<^®finitely  as  to  what  the 
hiture  holds,  but  time  will  not 
P^it.  Definitely  it  holds  more 
“nn  conjecture  and  empty 
promises;  but  more  important, 
J^ember  that  the  revolution  is 
^  here  and  will  not  be  here. 
.‘Be  process  of  evolution  is  work- 
and  believe  me,  it  is  much 
s«ier  and  more  promising  of  re¬ 
sults. 

C.  M.  Flint. 

Research  Director. 


and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska. 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

Publishers  will  participate  in 
the  advertising  revenue  on  a 
pro-rata  percentage  basis,  pur¬ 
chasing  copies  of  the  supplement 
for  weekly  distribution  as  a  part 
of  their  regular  publication  at 
no  extra  cost  to  readers. 

Printed  on  Color  Press 

Nowadays  is  to  be  printed  by 
rotary,  four-color  letterpress, 
featuring  a  pictorial  front  cover 
each  week.  Ames  has  arranged 
with  Pioneer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Charles,  Ill.,  to  print 
the  supplement. 

Details  of  the  editorial  format 
are  yet  to  be  completed,  Ames 
told  E  &  P.  Basically,  however, 
the  editorial  content  will  have  a 
mid  west  flavor,  he  said,  inter¬ 
preting  national  problems  in 
terms  of  the  middle  west.  The 
supplement  will  have  its  own 
editorial  staff  and  will  feature 
articles  of  interest  to  men  and 
women  in  small  towns  and  on 
the  farm. 

Ames,  a  young  man  who  was 


publications  officer  for  Yank 
and  also  supervised  Stars  & 
Stripes  in  the  African-Mid-East 
theater,  has  been  working  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  formation  of 
Nowadays  since  leaving  the 
Army  two  years  ago.  The  idea 
he  had,  however,  since  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Stanford  University 

Associated  with  Ames  is  his 
uncle,  John  Ames,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  as  a  stockholder  in  Now¬ 
adays,  Inc.,  along  with  E.  A. 
Cudahy,  Jr.,  Sterling  Morton, 
E.  H.  Powell  and  Charles  Dawes, 
Sr.,  Chicago  banker  and  for¬ 
mer  United  States  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Ames  said  that  publisher  re¬ 
sponse  to  Nowadays  has  indi¬ 
cated  there  is  a  "definite  need 
for  this  type  of  publication”  in 
the  non  -  metropolitan  field. 
“Nowadays  will  deliver  both  the 
people  living  in  towns  and  also 
the  farmers  surrounding  each 
town,  thus  covering  both  types 
of  audiences  at  one  rate,”  he 
said. 


Texan  Is  Survived 
By  Newspaper  Family 

Fhankston,  Tex.  —  William 
Abel  Price,  73-year-old  mer¬ 
chant,  three  of  whose  four 
daughters  and  both  of  whose 
sons  are  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  Texas,  died  April  14. 

His  newspapering  family  in¬ 
cludes  Mrs.  J.  Cullen  Brown¬ 
ing,  associate  editor.  Orange 
Leader;  Mrs.  Henry  Fox,  wife 
of  the  publisher  of  the  Granger 
News;  Mrs.  J.  Darrel  Milner, 
wife  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Hemphill  (Tex.)  Sabine  County 
Reporter;  Quanah  Price,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Frankston  Citizen, 
and  Herman  S.  Price,  an  execu¬ 
tive  on  the  Granger  News. 

■ 

3  Color  Ads  Some  Day 

Richmond,  Va.  —  Editions  of 
April  16  marked  the  first  time 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
has  run  as  many  as  three  color 
ads  the  same  day,  two  in  one 
color  and  black,  and  one  in  two 
colors  and  black. 


Modern  Newspaper  Press  Blankets 

We  are  the  originators 
with  nearly  half  a  century 
of  experience  behind  us. 

Business  cannot  be  done  over  a  period  as  long  as  this  and  mislead  the  trade 
with  phony  advertising  and  high  pressure  salesmanship. 

QUALITY  and  SERVICE 
has  been  our  watchword 

When  Buying  Press  Packing  and  Stereotype  Supplies 

BUY  ORIGINALS,  NOT  IMITATIONS 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Company 

164  Fremont  Street 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Branches: 

New  York  City:  230  West  41st  Street 

Chicago:  400  West  Madison  Street.  Room  1950 

San  Francisco:  321  DeYoung  Building 

Tulsa.  Oklahoma:  1225  South  Trenton 

Tacoma,  Washington:  1020  South  Adler 
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continued  from  page  21 
permit  considerable  latitude  to 
such  specialists  as  the  sports 
editor,  financial  editor  and  po¬ 
litical  editor.  A  few  permit 
opinions  in  signed  pieces  in  con¬ 
nection  with  reforms  in  which 
the  paper  is  interested.  But  I 
did  not  find  much  crusading 
spirit  in  most  of  the  papers.  As 
one  editor  expressed  it:  ‘‘We  are 
a  tight  community  and  don't 
throw  our  weight  around  on  vig¬ 
orous  reform.  We  try  to  achieve 
results  by  quiet,  persistent  argu¬ 
ment.  We  view  with  alarm 
when  occasion  demands,  point 
with  pride  when  called  for.” 

There  was  almost  an  even  di¬ 
vision,  three  ways,  on  making 
policy.  One  third  said  the  edi¬ 
tor,  another  third  said  the  edi¬ 
tor-publisher-owner,  and  the  rest 
frankly  said  the  publisher  who 
in  many  cases  was  not  also  the 
editor.  As  everyone  knows, 
small  papers  are  generally  run 
by  one  man  with  a  very  small 
staff.  The  publisher  is  the  ^i- 
tor,  and  also  many  other  things. 
On  most  of  the  papers  I  sur¬ 
veyed,  he  was  an  editorial  man 
to  begin  with;  and  most  of  such 
men  seemed  determined  to  main¬ 
tain  their  integrity  as  editors, 
washing  the  other  hand  very 
little.  This  is  to  their  eternal 
credit,  considering  publishing 
problems  at  any  time,  and  espe¬ 
cially  now. 

About  half  the  papers  use  the 
conference  method  of  fixing  pol¬ 
icy.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  editors 
write  their  own  editorials;  edi¬ 
torial  writers  function  on  25 
per  cent;  on  the  remainder,  the 
editor -publisher.  On  30  per  cent 
of  the  papers,  no  other  person 
checks  or  copyreads  the  edi¬ 
torial  before  publication. 

Of  about  2,000  individual  edi¬ 
torials  examined,  48.6%  were  on 
subjects  of  direct  local,  state  and 
regional  interest;  34.6%  were  on 
national  affairs;  and  16.8%  on 
foreign  affairs.  Very  few  of  the 
editorials  on  national  or  foreign 
affairs  were  written  to  relate  the 
subject  matter  to  a  local  prob¬ 
lem,  or  to  local  concern.  Many 
of  them  would  have  been  far 
more  effective  had  this  been 
done.  I  found  only  30  editorials 
of  humorous  or  human  interest 
nature;  and  only  seven  editorials 
on  sports.  This  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  editorial  pages 
are  not  too  heavy,  and  lack  the 
wide  range  of  appeal  to  draw 
more  readers. 

I  found  a  real  effort  is  being 
made  on  most  papers  to  pre¬ 
serve  editorial  page  balance  with 
interesting  and  informative  ma¬ 
terial.  On  75%,  an  editorial 
man  selects  the  copy  for  col¬ 
umns,  specials,  standing  fea¬ 
tures,  and  so  forth;  and  on  the 
rest  the  publisher  adds  this  to 
his  other  chores.  Most  of  the 
editors  say  they  have  this  ma¬ 
terial  selected  to  provide  gen¬ 
eral  appeal  and  to  lighten  the 
page,  rather  than  as  regular 
claimants  on  regular  space. 
Much  is  chosen  deliberately  to 
balance  editorial  policy.  How¬ 
ever,  few  pages  carried  a  suffi¬ 
cient  variety  to  attract  wide 
readership.  The  majority  appear 
designed  to  attract  readers  who 
would  probably  read  the  page 
anyway. 


Seventy  per  cent  of  the  papers 
publish  one  or  more  syndicated 
columns;  about  20%  have  a  local 
column  of  some  sort;  and  as 
mentioned  previously,  several 
reprint  editorials  or  special 
articles  with  credit.  Fully  85% 
publish  colunuis  opposed  to 
their  own  editorial  policy;  and 
most  give  columnists  their 
heads  to  say  what  they  please 
within  the  bounds  of  decency 
and  good  taste.  More  columns 
are  thrown  out,  say  the  editors, 
because  they  are  dull  rather 
than  because  they  are  contro¬ 
versial 

Editors  are  not  as  overawed 
by  columnists  as  they  may  have 
been  once.  Many  of  the  papers 
select  from  several,  and  where 
this  is  the  case,  there  are  very 
few  columnists  who  have  a  daily 
mortgage  on  space  or  position. 
Some  of  the  columns  are  cut  for 
space  reasons.  One  editor  com¬ 
mented:  ‘‘I  believe  syndicated 
columnists  write  their  stuff  too 
long,  and  at  times  it  is  difficult 
to  cut.” 

Examination  of  the  letters  to 
the  editor  feature  on  editorial 
pages  was  a  disappointing  ex¬ 
perience.  While  "75%  of  the 
papers  publish  letters,  and  say 
they  welcome  those  opposed  to 
policy,  the  feature  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  is  badly  kicked  around. 

I  noted  that  the  letters  were 
better,  and  there  were  more  of 
them,  on  the  pages  which  had 
the  most  lively  makeup,  and  the 
more  controversial  editorials, 
especially  on  those  pages  which 
went  in  heavily  for  local  edi¬ 
torials. 

Only  the  larger  papers  have 
their  own  cartoonist,  the  others 
selecting  from  one  or  more  serv¬ 
ices.  Most  try  to  find  one  to  suit 
editorial  policy,  and  some  try 
to  doctor  the  cartoons  to  fit  a 
given  situation.  A  few  skip  the 
cartoon  entirely  when  none  is 
available  or  those  on  hand  are 
old  or  unfit  for  other  reasons; 
but  there  are  editors  who  “let 
‘em  ride”  regardless  of  policy  or 
timeliness — “just  so  they’re  in¬ 
teresting.” 

Less  than  5%  ever  use  half¬ 
tones  on  the  page  in  connection 
with  policy,  and  it  seems  to  me 
they  are  overlooking  a  good  bet. 
One  editor  who  is  an  exception 
in  this  regard  reported: 

“We  use  many  half-tone  pic¬ 
tures  in  place  of  the  editorial 
cartoon.  For  example,  a  local 
picture  of  a  fire  or  traffic  hazard, 
a  court  lineup,  etc.,  carries  a 
touch  of  reality  a  cartoon  can¬ 
not  achieve.”  This  paper  fre¬ 
quently  smashes  a  policy  edito¬ 
rial  with  half-tones,  letting  the 
piece  run  to  tell  the  story  fully. 
The  editor  explained;  “If  300 
words  will  tell  our  policy,  fine; 
if  a  situation  needs  3,000,  then 
we  use  3,000  but  break  up  the 
text  with  pictures,  type  dress, 
charts,  cartoons,  using  any  de¬ 
vice  which  will  lure  the  reader 
through  3,000  words  instead  of 
300.” 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  sent 
out  the  questionnaire  was  to  get 
as  much  reaction,  as  much  as 
possible  In  self-criticism,  from 
the  editors  themselves. 

Reading  between  the  lines  of 
the  questionnaire,  and  in  the 
letters  which  many  were  good 


enough  to  send  with  their  re-  stories  are  worth  Page  1  di|. 
plies,  I  found  a  great  deal  of  play,  aren't  certain  editoriali 
self-dissatisfaction.  Most  editors  worth  the  same?  If  a  newspaper 
want  to  do  better.  They  want  devotes  a  certain  page  inside 
to  serve  their  communities  well,  to  foreign  or  congressional  or 
Many  would  like  to  write  more,  local  news,  is  the  integrity  (rf 
but  haven’t  the  time;  and  some  that  page  adversely  affected 
seem  to  consider  it  presumptu-  should  a  foreign,  congressional 
ous  for  them  to  attempt  opinion  or  local  story  be  smacked  on 
on  some  of  the  complex  prob-  Page  1?  And  shouldn’t  the  edi- 
lems  of  the  day.  torial  page  be  an  “open  page’ 

Even  on  the  smaller  papers,  I  just  like  any  other  important 
found  an  anxiety  to  maintain  page  in  the  paper? 
the  editorial  page  as  such.  Edi-  When  an  editor  writes,  or 
tors  aspire  to  fulfill  their  desti-  picks  up  for  reprint,  an  editorial 
nies  as  commentators  as  well  as  on  national  or  international  af- 
news  gatherers.  The  fiat  and  to  fairs,  does  he  stop  to  consider 
me  uninteresting  pages  I  found  why  he  does  it?  Is  it  because  the 
may  well  have  been  the  result  of  comment  is  of  special  interest 
too  little  time  rather  than  too  to  his  readers?  Then  why  not 
little  talent  or  inclination.  All  relate  the  national  or  foreign 
editors  seem  passionately  to  event  to  the  local  situation?  The 
want  to  serve  their  readers  and  world  Is  so  small  these  days  that 
their  craft.  almost  any  event  almost  any- 

The  world  and  the  nation  are  where  is  important,  but  why  and 
almost  as  close  to  the  editor’s  to  what  degree  is  it  important  to 
desk  these  days  as  his  own  city  our  readers?  Wouldn’t  meeting 
or  state.  His  repsonsbility  for  this  challenge  be  an  effective 
contributing  to  xmderstanding  means  of  surpassing  the  appeal 
Is  greater  than  ever.  Such  a  of  the  columnists  and  the  radio 
discussion  as  we  are  having  here  commentators? 
today  will  serve  its  purpose  well  Perhaps  if  editors  had  more 
if  it  raises  questions  editors  can  time  they  could  achieve  brevity, 
attempt  to  answer  in  the  gloom  but  aren’t  most  editorials  too 
of  their  own  difficulties,  and  long?  Could  not  situations  which 
against  the  background  of  their  call  for  a  long  editorial  be  more 
own  community  needs.  So  the  often  treated  in  a  series?  Some 
following  questions  are  in  a  papers  handle  them  that  way,  as 
sense  my  conclusions,  with  the  a  matter  of  course, 
question  implying  the  criticism:  Is  it  a  mistake  to  leave  so 

Are  editors  missing  the  boat  in  much  policy  responsibility  in 
not  getting  closer  to  their  read-  the  hands  of  specialists,  such 
ers  with  more  intimate  and  folk-  as  the  sports  and  the  financial 
sy  comment,  and  yielding  up  editors?  It  isn’t  necessary  for  t  ■ 
their  inclination  to  anonymity?  an  editor  to  have  his  paper  take  •  ** 
Would  not  writing  a  comment  a  position  on  whether  Joe  Blow 
column  more  or  less  “under  the  is  playing  adequately  at  second 
gun”  keep  the  comment  closer  base,  but  aren’t  there  many 

things  in  the  field  of  sports,  for 
example,  on  which  a  pap« 


to  the  news,  and  the  editor  closer 

to  the  community?  .  .  .  .  , 

Isn’t  it  dangerous  for  us  to  be  have  a  policy?  Wouldnt 

slavish  to  form  rather  than  pro-  lighten  the  pw 

viders  of  substance?  Don’t  we  it  close  to  all  the  rew- 

need  more  rebels  against  tradi-  ®  wider  rMge 

tional  style  and  makeup?  And  ot  ^itorial  page  interest  be  a 
should  not  more  editors  be  more  good  thing  for  the  paper,  and 
nonconformist?  Encouraged  to  readers, 

strike  out  along  independent  j  A  s 

lines  in  practices  and  tech-  dow,  and  the  editorial  page  me 
niques?  “heart  of  our  newspapers,  how 

Is  it  effective  to  cling  to 
standard  of  makeup  which,  as 


can  we  contrive  typographjcally 
to  estimate  the  same  public  in¬ 
terest  in  an  editorial  opinion 


»»  1"  a.  breaking  «« 


story?  Or  should  we  try?  By 


the  page 

widening  our  range  of  subjects, 

^!-o'natyn".2s“.h"e'S,iloS  hTbti  ffiaiTuf  SSSfS  £ 

in  typography  promnte  habit  in  grees'of' excitement,  can  we  it- 

tract  more  readers,  entice  more 
thinking.  Wouldnt  a  good  ^  them  to  the  page,  stimulate 

more  thinking  and  consequently 

Ind  rSer’  Wh^re^  Id  tor  more  community  action?  Wo^ 

ana  reaaer.  yvnere  an  wiior  .  dignity  if  we  did  so? 
goes  in  for  “heavy  writing,”  ^  a  ^  g  to  b* 

which  means  heavy  reading,  always  strive 

should  he  not  make  his  page  as  uigiLm.e^i- 
easy  as  possible  to  read?  Aren’t 
too  many  pages  too  solid  and 


{This  discussion  is  continued 
on  page  109.) 


Tribute  to  O'Brien 

Chicago — Friends  of  the  late 
Howard  Vincent  O’Brien,  Chi- 


forbidding?  Should  not  excite 
ment  of  content  be  manifest  by 
excitement  in  appearance? 

Shouldn’t  editors  get  mad  _ _ 

more  often  than  they  do;  and  cago  Daily  News  columnist,  wiD 
by  smash  play  of  editorials  pay  tribute  to  him  at  an  annual 
either  on  Page  1  or  on  the  edi-  authors  luncheon  sponsored  by 
torial  page,  indicate  typographi-  Friends  of  Chicago  Public  u- 
cally  as  well  as  rhetorically  the  brary,  May  1,  at  Hotel  Sherman, 
degree  and  extent  of  their  anger  Guests  will  Include  John  & 
or  irritation? 

Shouldn’t  there  be  the  same 
emphasis  on  editorial  expres¬ 
sion  as  on  news?  If  certain 
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vjruesis  will  jntiuue  ow**  - 
Knight,  Daily  News  editor  and 
publisher  Hal  O’Flaherty,  w- 
eign  editor,  and  Harry  Bear®- 
ley,  editorial  writer. 
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ASNE— EDITORIAL  PAGES 

Excess  Af  ghanistanism 
In  Editorials— Jones 


jENKIN  LLOYD  JONES,  Tulsa 

Tribune:  In  preparing  this  re¬ 
port  I  examined  issues  of  75 
newspapers  covering  the  week 
of  January  25  to  31,  1948.  These 
represented  all  newspapers  of 
more  than  30,000  daily  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  13  states  of  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wis- 
oonsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas  Missouri  Arkansas,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Texas  and  Louisiana.  A 
total  of  463  editorial  pages  con¬ 
taining  1,340  editorials  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  survey. 

The  American  editorial  page 
has  been  under  increasing  at¬ 
tack  in  the  past  decade  from 
many  quarters.  Many  critics 
dismiss  it  as  a  flaccid,  power¬ 
less  instrument,  almost  totally 
devoid  of  readership  or  influ¬ 
ence.  As  proof,  they  point  to 
the  repeated  reelections  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  over  the 
opposition  of  the  majority  of  the 
press. 

And  yet  most  of  these  same 
critics  in  a  second  breath  damn 
the  editorial  page  as  a  danger¬ 
ous  instrument  of  distortion, 
confusion,  and  reaction.  Well, 
if  it  isn’t  read,  what  difference 
does  it  make? 

I  don’t  understand  all  the 
howls  of  remorse  and  confes¬ 
sion  emanating  from  the  bloody 
penitents  who  comprise  the  Nie- 
man  fellowship.  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  a  lot  of  other  criticism 
we  are  getting.  Undoubtedly, 
the  press  has  diseases,  but  I 
haven|t  much  faith  in  the  diag¬ 
nosticians,  Or  in  the  concoctions 
with  which  they  would  cure  us. 

For  example,  on  page  104  of 
the  report  of  the  Hutchins  Com¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  I  read  the  following: 

"In  order  to  counteract  the 
evil  effects  of  concentration,  we 
have  urged  that  newspapers  and 
other  agencies  of  mass  communi¬ 
cation  regard  themselves  as  com¬ 
mon  carriers  of  information  and 
discussion,  and  that  the  entry  of 
new  units  into  the  field  be  fa¬ 
cilitated.” 

If  I  correctly  decipher  this 
professorial  gobbledegook  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  mean  two  things:  (1) 
that  the  editorial  page  must  be- 
Mme  as  undLscriminating  as 
WMtem  Union  in  selecting  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
reader,  and  (2)  that  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  newspapers  in  each 
field  will  improve  the  integrity 
of  the  press. 

The  true  “common  carrier” 
newspaper  would  have  to  bal¬ 
ance  each  editorial  critique  of 
Russian  policy  with  a  copious 
dip  from  the  Daily  Worker.  An 
editorial  favoring  Zionism  would 
require  the  granting  of  equal 
apace  to  the  Grand  Mufti.  Un¬ 
der  the  strict  “common  carrier” 
interrelation  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  conduct  an  anti-ro¬ 
dent  campaign  without  carrying, 
on  a  parallel  column,  statements 
die  leading  local  rats. 

The  idea  that  more  newspa¬ 
pers  would  result  in  better 
newspapers  is  even  more  naive. 


I  don’t  believe  it  has  ever  been 
as  difficult  to  bribe  the  American 
editor,  either  with  cash  or  with 
advertising,  as  it  is  today.  It  was 
in  the  era  when  there  were 
many  struggling  dailies  in  every 
town,  all  of  them  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  that  editors 
were  flagrantly  for  sale.  In 
spite  of  romantic  theory,  pov¬ 
erty  is  not  the  handmaiden  of 
virtue.  A  penniless  newspaper, 
like  a  penniless  young  woman, 
is  far  more  susceptible  to  an  im¬ 
moral  proposition  than  one  well- 
heeled. 

Of  these  75  newspapers  I 
know  of  just  one  that  has  a  re¬ 
cent  reputation  for  auctioning 
its  editorial  support  to  a  high 
bidder.  And,  frankly,  I  know  of 
no  group  of  75  preachers  in 
which  74  would  refuse  to  pub¬ 
licly  bless  the  scoundrel  who 
fill^  the  collection  plate. 

But  having  thus  anointed  our¬ 
selves  with  oil,  let’s  start  pick¬ 
ing  over  our  dirty  laundry.  It  is 
significant  that  this  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  ASNE  is  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  a  critical  examination 
of  the  holy  editorial  page.  It 
gives  the  lie  to  the  alleged  com¬ 
placency  of  American  editors. 

While  we  disagree  with  many 
of  the  widely-publicized  reme¬ 
dies  for  what  is  wrong  with 
American  newspapers,  we  do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  pressure 
for  these  remedies  has  arisen 
from  our  failure  in  many  cases 
to  do  a  workmanlike  job  of 
newspaper  management.  We  cor¬ 
rectly  deny  that  we  are  venal. 
But  there  is  too  much  evidence 
that  we  are  often  inept,  lazy, 
or  shortsighted.  Too  many  once- 
great  properties  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  absentee  widows  or 
coupon-clipping  grandchildren. 
Too  many  editorial  writers  are 
bedded  down  with  sacred  cows, 
or  are  overworked,  or  are  plain 
incompetent. 

Of  the  40  midwestern  cities  in 
which  these  75  newspapers  are 
published,  23  are  in  the  hands  of 
monopoly  newspaper  corpora¬ 
tion.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
such  monopolies,  per  se.  They 
have  been  forced,  largely,  by  the 
rising  cost  of  getting  out  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  chief  factor  in 
these  rising  costs  is  the  increased 
wages  paid  to  mechanical  work¬ 
ers.  It  is  ironical  that  the  left- 
wing  elements,  who  decry  the 
trend  toward  newspaper  monop¬ 
oly,  almost  invariably  applaud 
the  wage  demands  that  hasten 
that  trend. 

Some  of  these  monopoly 
papers  take  vigorous  stands  on 
all  public  issues,  while  granting 
opposing  points  of  view  a  fair 
and  adequate  hearing.  Most  of 
them  print  more  news  and  bet¬ 
ter  written  news,  and  more  and 
better  features,  than  could  be 
had  in  the  days  before  the  oppo¬ 
sition  died  or  was  absorbed.  The 
monoply  newspaper  is  usually 
strong  enough  to  tell  those  who 
would  threaten  or  seduce  it  to 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC.,  BOX  357,  MELLOTT,  IND. 

Rush  information  on  features  checked  below: 

(  )  QUIZ  HALL  ( 


(  )  The  WORRY  CUNIC 

Dr.  George  W.  Crane 


)  QUIZ  HALL 
Wilton  E.  Hall 


)  DR.  CRANE  S  RADIO  DROGRAM 
(Psychology  in  Action) 


)  FARM  &  GARDEN  FAX 
K.  >rilton  CarletOD 

)  ALTAR  STAIRS 
John  Marvin  Hast 


NEWSPAPER  . 

ATTENTION  . 

CITY  &  ZONE . STATE 


The  month  ending  Feb.  9,  1948 1 
brought  the  Indianapolis  Star 
1,081  letters  from  readers  of  the  j 
Worry  Clinic.  In  that  same 
period,  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch  got  1,519  letters,  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal  713 
I  and  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen 
917.  The  big  difference  was  that 
the  Worry  Clinic  had  been  only 
one  month  in  the  Star  ...  12 
years  in  the  others. 

So  it  is  wherever  Dr.  Crane’s 
bulletins  are  offered  in  the  column 
—demand  starts  fast  and  con¬ 
tinues  undiminished  year  after 
year.  Those  bulletins,  moreover, 
constitute  an  extension  service  of 
proved  effectiveness  in  abating 
divorce,  delinquency  and  other 
causes  of  unhappiness  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

If  it’s  not  already  available  in 
your  city,  mail  the  coupon  below 
for  full  information  about  this 
time  tested,  6-a-week  feature  on 
love,  marriage,  children  and  per¬ 
sonality.  Also  available  in  many 


I  cities  are  the  following. 

I  (  )  DR.  CRANE’S  RADIO 
I  PROGRAM — (5  times  weekly) — 
Cocist-to-Coast  smash  hit.  Sen¬ 
sational  mail-pull.  Endorsed  by 
community  leaders. 

(  )  FARM  &  GARDEN  FAX— 
(3  times  weekly) — by  R.  Milton 
Carleton,  noted  authority — writer 
—Mutual  Network  commentator — 
makes  entertainment  of  instruc¬ 
tion  on  methods,  materials,  etc. 

(  )  ALTAR  STAIRS— (7  times 
weekly) — by  John  Marvin  Rast, 
Pres.  Lander  College.  Inspir¬ 
ational  150- word  sermonettes  with 
dramatic  short-story  appeal. 

(  )  QUIZ  HALL— (6  times 
weekly) — by  Wilton  E.  Hall,  dis¬ 
tinguished  Southern  jovurnalist. 
Appeals  to  all  ages — immediate 
popularity  certain. 

Mail  coupon  for  rates  and  sample 
releases. 

HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

BOX  357,  MELLOTT,  INDIANA 


_ Dr.  ^  ^  w.b.  h« 

Th«  Worry  Clink 

_ _  .nd  St - -  - - 


Afifa«rT. 


Dr.  Crane's  Worry  Clinic 

NOW  12  YEARS  OLD 

Still  Breaking  Records! 


Starts  Fast . . .  Keeps  Rolling 
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continued  from  page  109 
go  to  hell.  Often  it  does  both. 

But  not  always.  I  wonder  if 
we  editors  really  appreciate  the 
choking  sense  of  frustration  that 
assails  the  sincere  citizen  who 
lives  in  a  town  controlled  by 
one  do-nothing  publisher.  It  is 
this  sense  of  frustration,  this 
gnashing  of  teeth  at  these  fat 
and  flabby  eunuchs  of  the  press, 
that  costs  all  of  us  a  measure  of 
public  confidence,  and  that  some 
day  may  pull  us  down  alto¬ 
gether. 

It  in  my  opinion  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  function  of  a  newspaper’s 
editorial  page  is  to  make  that 
newspaper  a  powerful  and  con¬ 
structive  force,  first  of  all,  in 
cal  and  state  affairs. 

The  interested  citizen  can  get 
plenty  of  comment  on  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  nation  and  through¬ 
out  the  world  at  large  via  the 
magazines,  the  radio  commen¬ 
tators,  the  newsreels  and  the 
current  books.  But  where  else 
can  he  get  guidance  and  advice 
on  matters  affecting  his  city  and 
his  state  than  in  his  local  daily? 

Unless  the  editor  can  convince 
his  readers  that  his  local  ideas 
are  worth  reading  he  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  create  much  interest  in 
his  long-distance  observations. 
Can  you  name  a  single  truly  in¬ 
fluential  newspaper  that  is  not 
a  vigorous  battler  in  the  local 
arena?  I  can  name  one,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  but 
that  is  an  international  phenom¬ 
enon  that  Is  printed  in  Boston 
by  accident. 

The  tragic  fact  is  that  many 
an  editorial  writer  can’t  hit  a 
short-range  target.  He’s  hell  on 
distance.  And  there’s  a  lot  that 
is  comfortable  about  this  dis¬ 
tance.  It  takes  guts  to  dig  up 
the  dirt  on  the  sheriff,  or  to  ex¬ 
pose  a  utility  racket,  or  to  tangle 
with  the  governor.  They  all  bite 
back,  and  you  had  better  know 
your  stuff. 

But  you  can  pontificate  about 
the  situation  in  Afghanistan  in 
perfect  safety.  You  have  no 
fanatic  Afghans  among  your 
readers.  Nobody  knows  any 
more  about  the  subject  than  you 
do,  and  nobody  gives  a  damn. 

Of  the  1,340  editorials  ex¬ 
amined,  441  of  them  (or  35%) 
were  on  local  or  state  subjects. 
That  is  not  a  bad  proportion.  But 
the  records  of  some  individual 
newspapers  were  awful. 

Here  is  a  monopoly  morning 
and  evening  combination  in  a 
state’s  largest  city.  In  a  week 
these  papers  ran  36  editorials  of 
which  34  discussed  distant 
events.  As  to  the  other  two,  one 
paper  took  a  courageous  stand 
complimenting  local  teachers 
who  had  contributed  canned 
goods  to  the  Friendship  Train. 
And  the  other,  without  fear  or 
favor,  endorsed  nursing  as  a 
proper  career  for  young  local 
girls. 

Here  is  a  capital  city  combina¬ 
tion.  morning  and  evening.  They 
carried  27  editorials,  just  one  of 
which  was  on  a  subject  within 
V-2  rocket  range  of  the  home 
town.  It  was  a  piece  noting  with 
pride  that  a  railroad  had  re¬ 
cently  opened  up  a  nearby 
freight  classification  yard. 

Here  is  the  biggest  newspaper 
in  the  biggest  city  of  a  rich 


state.  There  was  a  hot  local 
fight  on  over  an  ordinance  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  compulsory  vac¬ 
cination  of  dogs.  The  city  desk 
day  after  day  plastered  page  1 
with  pictures  on  the  issue  and 
with  interviews  of  local  citi¬ 
zens.  And  the  editorial  writ¬ 
ers?  In  that  week  they  had  one 
editorial  on  a  home  subject.  It 
suggested  that  wildlife  should  be 
preserved. 

I  don’t  wish  to  belabor  this 
subject  of  Afghanistanlsm,  this 
business  of  taking  forthright 
stands  on  elections  in  Costa 
Rica,  while  the  uncollected  local 
garbage  reeks  beneath  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  window.  I  could  point  to 
one  newspaper,  the  biggest  in 
its  state,  that  didn’t  carry  a 
single  state  or  local  comment  in 
this  whole  week.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  combination  in  a  mid¬ 
dle-sized  northern  city. 

The  point  is,  all  of  these  fat 
cats  can  afford  to  have  courage 


a  recent  multimillion-dollar  ef¬ 
fort  to  hur^  it  has  come  a  crop¬ 
per.  Like  it  or  not,  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
packs  a  wallop.  And  you  can’t 
beat  something  with  nothing. 

At  the  opposite  political  pole 
stands  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  also  flourishing  like  a 
green  bay  tree  in  a  city  where 
the  morning  and  evening  com¬ 
petition  is  both  keen  and  excep- 
tionably  able.  The  Post-Dispatch 
Ls  not  only  immensely  powerful, 
it  is  immensely  profitable  be¬ 
cause  people  look  to  it  for  guid¬ 
ance,  and  they  believe  what  it 
says. 

The  best  way  to  survive  in  the 
newspaper  business  is  to  be 
loved.  If  you  can’t  be  loved,  be 
respected.  And  if  you  can’t  be 
respected,  be  feared.  If  your 
newspaper  is  so  colorless  that 
it  can’t  arouse  any  of  these  emo¬ 
tions  in  the  breasts  of  your  read¬ 
ers,  you  had  better  watch  out! 


Southwesterners  at  ASNE  parley:  Left  to  right — Allen  Merriam,  Dallas 
Times-Herald;  Arthur  Laro.  Houston  Post;  Felix  R.  McKnight.  Dallas 
Morning  News;  and  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Tulsa  Tribune. 


if  they  want  it.  All  of  them  are 
financially  able  to  hire  articu¬ 
late,  courageous,  and  judicious 
men  to  give  their  papers  char¬ 
acter  and  influence.  It  is  not 
the  people  who  have  left  these 
editorial  columns.  These  edito¬ 
rial  columns  have  left  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Their  influence  hasn’t  been 
wrested  away  by  other  means 
of  information  and  communica¬ 
tion.  The  publishers  abdicated 
this  power,  sneaking  away  like 
Romanian  kings  with  their  mil¬ 
lions,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  go 
to  hell. 

In  some  places  this  abdica¬ 
tion  is  almost  complete.  One 
capital  city  combination  pub¬ 
lishes  no  ^itorials  at  all,  only 
a  casual  and  not  very  success¬ 
ful  column  of  comment.  An¬ 
other  of  well  over  30,000  circu¬ 
lation  shamelessly  clips  all  its 
stuff  from  a  syndicate,  and  a 
third  swipes  all  but  a  small 
daily  lead  from  other  newspaper 
editorial  pages. 

I  don’t  know  how  long  it  will 
take  these  gentlemen  to  learn 
that  in  the  newspaper  business 
courage  and  vigor  are  not  only 
moral  satisfactions,  but  cash  as¬ 
sets  as  well.  It’s  hard  to  kill 
a  fighting  newspaper. 

A  lot  of  people  would  be  glad 
to  serve  as  pallbearers  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  At  times,  I 
would  have  been  happy  to  grab 
a  handle  myself.  But  the  funeral 
seems  further  off  than  ever,  and 


“force”  this  thing  through  Con¬ 
gress,  my  hackles  rise.  Doesn’t 
the  average  American  react  the 
same  way?  He  can  be  argued 
with;  he  can  even  be  led;  but 
damned  if  he  can  be  driven. 

A  good  editorial  is  not  a  bat¬ 
tle-ax.  It  is  a  rapier.  It  doesn’t 
smash.  It  thrusts,  parries,  and 
drives  its  point  home.  ’This 
chain,  I  think,  misjudges  public 
psychology.  The  general  im- 
pression  that  its  editorial  sup¬ 
port  is  a  “kiss  of  death”  is  too 
often  substantiated. 

Other  chains  operate  in  a  more 
enlightened  manner.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  impressed,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  with  the  way  Scripps- 
Howard  editors  are  encouraged 
to  take  strong  stands  on  matters 
of  civic  and  state  interests.  In  a 
Scripps-Howard  city  you  rarely 
hear  complaints  of  absentee 
ownership,  because  their  papers 
look  like  homegrown  pr^ucti 
The  Knight  chain  seems  to  be 
following  the  same  philosophy 
with  the  same  success. 


Bad  as  the  wishy-washy  edi¬ 
torial  page  is,  it  is  possible  to 
err  equally  badly  in  the  opposite 
direction  by  attempting  to 
bludgeon  editorial  opinion  into 
the  heads  of  the  readers.  There 
are  still  some  publishers  who 
think  that  their  subscribers  can 
be  mesmerized  by  red  ink,  12- 
point  editorial  body  type,  and 
endless  repetition.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  characteristic  of  some 
chains,  holding  to  bullying  tac¬ 
tics  that  went  out  of  style  gen¬ 
erally  about  forty  years  ago. 

Here’s  a  chain  paper  in  a  big 
city.  It  should  be  more  success¬ 
ful  than  it  Ls,  for  it  has  no  com¬ 
petition  in  its  field.  Its  editorial 
page  passes  understanding.  In 
our  particular  week  it  ran  just 
nine  editorials,  all  in  big  type. 
Four  of  them  plumped  for  uni¬ 
versal  military  training;  two 
criticized  the  Marshall  Plan. 
Just  one  was  on  a  local  matter 
— griping  about  the  taxi  service. 

Also  printed  was  a  telegram 
from  the  chain’s  publisher,  dis¬ 
patched  from  his  distant  estate 
to  all  his  editors,  ordering  them 
to  play  UMT  with  the  fortissimo 
pedal. 

“Our  papers  are  not  doing 
enough,”  said  this  telegram,  “to 
force  this  bill  through  Con¬ 
gress.” 

I  like  the  idea  of  universal 
military  training,  too,  but  when 
I  hear  some  super-tycoon  say 
that  he  personally  is  going  to 


Many  conscientious  editors, 
particuiariy  in  monopoly  cities, 
are  mindful  that  they  have  an 
obligation  to  present  views  coun¬ 
ter  to  their  editorial  philosophy. 
A  popular  device  is  to  purchase 
the  output  of  a  columnist  who 
expresses  opposing  opinioni 
Some  “riew  dealish”  newspapers 
use  David  Lawrence,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  A  number  of  right-winj 
editors  buy  Thomas  Stokes. 

I  am  not  altogether  sure  I  like 
this  business  of  hiring  the  devil’s 
advocate.  At  least,  some  day  I 
would  like  to  hear  this  Society  I 
debate  the  question.  But  if  we  | 
want  a  reputation  for  fairneik| 
how  much  more  effective  and 
interesting  is  the  obvious  and 
inexpensive  device  of  printinf 
letters  from  the  readers! 

Yet  of  the  75  newspapers  sur 
veyed  28  of  them  publish  no 
such  letters.  There  is  not  a  fea 
ture  they  could  buy  that  would 
approach  such  a  column  in 
reader  interest,  and  there  is  no 
surer  means  of  allaying  the 
sense  of  frustration  that  has 
brought  about  this  confused 
clamor  for  some  kind  of  regulas 
tion  of  the  press.  | 

Of  the  75  newspapers  23  ol| 
them  carry  no  editorial  cartoons  | 
They  get  along  on  gag  panels 
instead.  I  don’t  understand  this 
It  is  hard  to  find  good,  original 
cartoonists  for  exclusive  use 
and  they  come  high,  but  there 
are  excellent  syndicated  car 
toons  that  reflect  most  shades  of 
political  opinion.  And  they  are 
very  inexpensive. 

'The  cartoon  is  the  poor  raan: 
editorial. 

Now,  about  the  general  W 
erary  quality  of  those  1,340  W 
torials.  It  wasn’t  bad,  really 
There  were  some  perfectly  r^ 
ten  ones,  and  there  were  a  w 
that  were  truly  excellent,  W 
the  general  average  would  get* 
passing  grade  of  C-plus,  or  may 
be  even  B-minus.  , 

I  don’t  hold  with  the  schw^ 
that  mourns  a  dead  golden  v 
in  editorial  writing.  I  dontjw 
lieve  that  age  existed.  Tm  afra^ 
that  those  who  rend  fheir  ^ 
ments  beneath  the  bier  of 
good  old  days  have  fallen 
(Continued  on  page  HD 
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the  human  error  of  remembering 
the  giants  and  forgetting  the 
pygmies. 

Sure,  we  had  a  few  Greeleys 
and  Gradys  and  Danas  and  Wat- 
tergons,  but  for  every  one  of 
them  you  had  dozens  of  igno¬ 
rant,  bigoted,  irascible  and  pur¬ 
chasable  ink-slingers,  who  filled 
their  columns  with  partisan  lies 
and  personal  villification.  Go 
back  through  your  histories  of 
American  Journalism,  or  leaf 
through  the  yellow  files,  and 
then  tell  me  if  we  have  fallen 
on  evil  days.  Much  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  writing  of  the  nineteenth 
century  would  be  laughed  out  of 
court  in  modern  America — and 
I  think  justly. 

The  slam-bang  school  of  news¬ 
paper  comment  has  passed  away 
like  the  Swiss  bellringers  and 
the  stereopticon  soloist — and  for 
the  same  reason.  Our  readers 
have  developed  some  sophistica- 


fore,  let's  correct  our  traverse 
and  raise  our  elevation. 

It  is  not  that  good  editorials 
are  no  longer  read.  It  is  merely 
that  bad  editorials  are  no  longer 
read.  The  powerful  newspaper 
is  a  newspaper  that  people  be¬ 
lieve  in.  If  we  would  regain  our 
lost  influence  we  must  make 
newspapers  that  people  will 
have  reason  to  believe  in. 

The  way  is  very  simple.  Let’s 
quit  being  niggardly  with  the 
^itorial  page.  Let's  retire  the 
wind-broken  old  boys  who 
haven’t  done  a  good  piece  since 
the  one  on  “Lucky  Lindy.’’  Let’s 
relieve  the  burden  on  the  able 
man  who  has  been  written  to 
death.  Let’s  bring  in  some  new 
blood  to  help,  able,  eager,  well- 
educated  men  who  have  a  re¬ 
porter's  love  for  facts  and  a  ma¬ 
rine's  delight  at  an  honest  scrap. 
Let’s  allow  a  little  more  time  for 
research,  so  that  we’re  not  an- 
ways  shooting  from  the  hip  with 
information  based  on  three-line 
bulletins.  Let’s  have  writers 
who  will  quit  looking  at  Afghan¬ 
istan  and  start  looking  at  the 


county  courthouse. 

On  that  day  in  May,  1883, 
when  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Sr.,  took 
over  the  feeble  and  colorless 
New  York  World,  he  said  this  in 
his  prospectus: 

“There  is  room  in  this  great 
and  growing  city  for  a  journal 
that  is  not  only  cheap,  but 
bright;  not  only  bright,  but 
large;  not  only  large,  but  truly 
democratic;  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  the  people  rather  than 
that  of  purse-potentates;  devoted 
more  to  the  news  of  the  new 
than  of  the  old  world;  that  will 
expose  all  fraud  and  sham,  fight 
all  public  evils  and  abuses;  that 
will  serve  and  battle  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  earnest  sincerity.” 

In  many  American  cities — to 
borrow  the  words  of  old  Joe 
Pulitzer — “There  is  room!” 

( This  discussion  is  continued 
on  page  112.) 

■ 

Marquette  Award 

Milwaukee,  IVis.  —  Marquette 
University’s  1948  “Byline  A- 
ward,”  presented  annually  to  an 


alunuius  of  the  Marquette  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism  who  has  at¬ 
tained  distinction  in  his  field, 
will  be  conferred  on  Albert  P. 
Schimberg,  associate  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Catholic  Herald- 
Citizen. 


180-Page  Issue  Notes 
Longview  Progress 

Longview,  Tex.  —  The  Long¬ 
view  Daily  News  and  Longview 
Morning  Journal  published  a 
180-page  edition  April  11  fea¬ 
turing  the  75th  anniversary  of 
Gregg  County.  Publisher  Carl 
L.  Estes  dedicated  the  edition 
to  the  memory  of  Governor 
James  Stephen  Hogg,  who 
founded  the  Longview  News 
77  years  ago. 

The  diamond  jubilee  featured 
the  dedication  of  the  $6,000,000 
R.  G.  LeTourneau  plant  in 
Longview,  breaking  of  ground 
for  an  $18,000,000  power  plant 
and  $750,000  dam,  southeast  of 
here,  and  opening  of  a  new 
highway. 


tion.  They  don’t  go  for  the  old 
com. 

If  our  editorials  are  less  in¬ 
flammatory,  at  least  they  are 
more  thoughtful.  If  our  shirts 
are  less  bloody,  at  least  we  are 
making  some  effort  to  be  fair. 
I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
there  have  never  been  as  many 
people  of  intelligence,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  high  principle  writing 
editorials  as  there  are  today. 

Of  course,  there  are  excep¬ 
tions.  We  all  know  publishers 
who  have  taken  broken-down 
old  hacks,  no  longer  sure-footed 
enough  for  the  copy  desk,  and 
put  them  out  to  pasture  on  the 
editorial  page.  The  results  are 
not  happy. 

The  overworked  editorial 
writer  is  a  common  spectacle. 

Staleness  is  the  great  occupa¬ 
tional  disease  of  editorial  writ¬ 
ers.  I  sat  in  the  office  of  a  New 
fiigland  editor  a  few  days  ago. 
He  apologized  for  his  copy. 

‘Tve  only  been  to  Boston  once 
this  year,”  he  explained,  “and 
it  has  been  years  since  I’ve  been 
out  of  New  England.  My  boss 
is  “a  great  guy,  but  he  doesn’t 
seem  to  realize  a  man  has  to 
charge  his  batteries.” 

You  can’t  read  a  lot  of  edi¬ 
torial  pages  without  realizing 
how  low  some  batteries  are. 

If  the  editorial  page  has  failed, 
it  is  not  because  it  has  deterio¬ 
rated.  It  is  merely  because  it 
has  not  improved  as  fast  as  com¬ 
petition.  If  it  has  lost  influence, 
it  is  not  because  it  is  less  worthy 
than  it  used  to  be.  It  is  merely 
because  the  public  no  longer 
confuses  it  with  the  voice  of 
Jehovah. 

Today  we  no  longer  have  a 
monopoly  on  the  citizen’s  atten¬ 
tion.  We  are  outshouted  by  the 
news  commentators;  we  are  out- 
written  by  the  news  magazines; 
we  are  outdramatized  by  the 
documentary  film.  And  in  an 
age  when  an  hypnotic  voice,  like 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
can  be  brought  to  every  fireside, 
is  It  any  wonder  that  occasion¬ 
ally  the  majority  of  the  press  is 
licked  to  a  standstill? 

This  is  no  cause  for  discour- 
agment.  ’This  is  merely  a 
wanting  that  old  standards  will 
no  kmger  do.  We  are  now  a 
little  short  of  the  target.  There¬ 


1 1 1  PAPERS  IN  31  STATES  ARE  ALREADY 
USIN6  FRANK  TRIPPS  WEEKLY  COLUMN 


CALIFORNIA 

Fresno  Bee 

Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
Modesto  Bee 
Ontario  Daily  Report 
Sacramento  Bee 
Santa  .Monica  Evening  Outlook 
Turlock  Daily  Jour'al 
Yuba  City  Indipendent-Herald 
COLORADO 

Denver  Post 
Salida  Dally  Mail 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford  Times 
Nevr  London  Day 
Norvalk  Hour 
Stamford  Advocate 

GEORGIA 

Columbus  Ledger 

IDAHO 

Pocatello  Tribune 

lUINOIS 

Bloomington  Daily  Pantagraph 
Danville  Commercal  .News 
Peoria  Sunday  Journal  Star 
Rockford  Morning  Star 
Waukegan  News  Sun 

INDIANA 

Gary  Poat-Tribune 
Hurtington  Herald  Press 
Peru  Tribune 

IOWA 

Cedar  Rapids  Cazelter 
Clinton  Herald 
Davenport  Times 
Washington  Evening  Journal 

LOUISIANA 

Shreveport  Times 

MAINE 

Portland  Press  Herald-Express 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Lawrence  EVening  Tribune 
MICHIGAN 
Grand  Rapids  Herald 
Kalamazoo  Gaaette 
Lansing  State  Journal 
.MoToe  Evening  News 
Pontiac  Dally  Press 
Sagi"aw  News 

MINNESOTA 

St.  Cloud  Daily  Times 

MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson  Dally  News 

MISSOURI 

Mexico  Ledger 


Frank  Tripp 
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ASNE— EDITORIAL  PAGES 

Too  Many  Columnists 
Deaden  Page— Felmly 


(Following  is  a  discussion  on 
editorial  pages  which  took  place 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  N ewspaper 
Editors  in  Washington  last  week. 
Four  ASNE  members  comprised 
the  panel  which  studied  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages  in  respective  areas: 
Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  editor,  Newark 
News:  Virginias  Dabney,  editor, 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch;  Jen- 
kin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor,  Tulsa 
Tribune;  and  Frank  Clarvoe,  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Francisco  News.) 

LLOYD  M.  FELMLY,  Newark 
News:  I  want  to  say  first  of  all 
that  this  assignment  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  interesting  one.  I 
think  we  can  all  profit  from  a 
similar  study.  I  found  as  I  went 
along,  that  a  great  many  of  the 
criticisms  I  was  making  of  the 
other  pages  I  would  make  about 
my  own. 

Now,  you  are  going  to  ask  how 
I  did  my  work.  I  viewed  some 
40  editorial  pages.  I  took  a  week 
of  each  paper,  usually  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  Saturday  page,  which 
differed  greatly  in  content  from 
the  daily  pages,  so  that  I  looked 
at  least  and  made  a  study  of 
parts  of  200  papers  which  I  think 
is  quite  a  chore.  I  thought  in  a 
study  such  as  this  I  had  to  take 
the  pages  as  a  whole  and  not  to 
take  individual  editorials.  You 
cannot  attempt  to  go  too  far 
down  the  line,  and  I  think  the 
pages  should  be  taken  as  a 
whole. 

Were  they  inviting?  Did 
they  look  interesting?  Or  for¬ 
bidding?  What  fare  did  they 
provide,  day  in  and  day  out? 

My  first  reaction  was  that 
there  was  far  too  much  depen¬ 
dence,  narticularly  in  the  papers 
in  smaller  cities,  on  the  syndi¬ 
cated  column.  One  Maine  daily 
gives  its  readers  Lawrence,  Pear¬ 
son.  Sokolskv.  Angelo  Patri,  Ida 
Jean  Kain,  Elsie  Robinson,  Peg- 
ler.  Dave  Boone.  Dorothy  Kil- 
gallen.  and  less  than  a  column 
of  editorials. 

A  paper  in  my  own  state, 
after  one  double  column  of  edi¬ 
torials.  treated  its  readers  to 
Tom  Stokes.  Childs.  Victor 
Riesel  (labor),  Dorothy  Kilgal- 
len,  Mowrer,  Mellett,  the  Haskin 
Q  and  A  service  and  radio  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  lower  right.  Some 
of  these  columns  are  being  alter¬ 
nated. 

The  result  of  the  excessive  use 
of  these  columns,  aside  from 
gorging  the  reader  with  subject 
matter  that,  no  matter  how  it  is 
treated,  is  pretty  repetitious,  is 
to  deaden  the  page.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  dress  these  col¬ 
umns  up  typographically;  at 
least  few  editors  whose  prc^uct 
I  studied  had  found  a  way  to  do 
it.  Maybe  they  don’t  care,  but 
inevitably  the  flavor  went  out. 
There  was  a  standardization 
which,  day  in  and  day  out,  I 
should  think  would  repel  the 
readers. 

Also,  not  only  are  these  col¬ 
umns  repetitious  as  to  one  an- 
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other,  they  also  frequently  cover 
somewhat  the  same  ground  as 
do  the  editorials.  These  deal  na¬ 
turally  enough  with  political  and 
governmental  topics.  Also,  they 
deal  with  topics  far  removed 
from  the  immediate  and  local  in¬ 
terest  of  the  readers.  And  while 
I  would  be  the  last  one  to  set  up 
the  thesis  that  an  editorial  page 
should  not  inform  and  lead  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  on  public  matters,  I 
do  think  that  such  subjects  alone 
unduly  narrow  the  interest  and 
influence  of  papers  that  have  to 
give  many  of  their  columns  to 
local  matters.  That  brings  me 
to  another  point: 

All  too  few  of  the  papers  at¬ 
tempt  to  develop  local  features 
on  their  pages,  and  I  think  that 
is  a  mistake. 

I  found  few  papers  of  reputa¬ 
tion  that  did  not,  however,  try 
to  give  a  full  page  to  editorial 
and  semi-editorial  matter. 

So  much  for  the  pages  as  a 
whole.  Now.  let  us  consider  the 
handling  of  some  specific  tonics. 
One  of  the  weeks  I  selected  for 
study  of  pages  happened  to  be 
that  after  which  the  steel  com¬ 
panies  announced  their  price  in¬ 
creases.  While  all  the  papers 
did  not  comment,  a  great  many 
of  them  did  and  there  was  a 
unanimity  about  their  viewpoint 
that  would  certainly  cut  the 
ground  from  under  critics  who 
say  that  newspapers  are  awed 
by  big  business.  They  were  all 
against  steel. 

So  far  as  I  observed,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  was 
the  first  one  to  take  the  steel 
companies  to  task,  the  day  after 
the  prices  were  announced.  Al¬ 
though  the  editorial  was  rather 
tentative  in  spots  and  went  to 
considerable  length  to  be  fair  to 
steel,  it  was  generally  pointed 
in  the  right  direction:  that  is. 
that  the  steel  companies  had 
shown  poor  statesmanship  in 
their  handling  of  the  price  prob¬ 
lem.  It  took  the  New  York 
Times  six  davs  to  get  around  to 
the  subject,  but  when  it  did  its 
comment  was  sound  and  well 
reasoned.  Many  of  the  other 
papers  had  something  to  say  and 
it  was.  without  exception,  unfa¬ 
vorable  to  steel.  All  the  edi¬ 
torials  were  indignant  that 
steel,  in  effect,  had  said:  “The 
public  be  damned”  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  healthy  sign  in 
a  report  such  as  this.  I  think 
we  ought  to  cite  some  of  the 
good  points  too. 

Generally  speaking,  I  would 
say  that  the  showing  made  on 
the  steel  problem  is  indicative 
of  a  growing  realization  of  our 
responsibility  in  the  public  field, 
and  an  evidence  that  we  have  to 
say  what  we  want  to  say. 

When  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  outstanding  subject  matter, 
our  papers  do  well.  I  selected 
the  editorials  on  the  Truman 
speech  as  an  example  of  what 
I  mean.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  clear,  forthright,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  sound. 


They  pretty  well  depict  the 
almost  universal  support  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  President.  There 
was  little  equivocation  in  the 
editorials  themselves,  and  on  the 
whole  I  thought  they  presented 
a  very  encouraging  commentary 
on  what  the  papers  tried  to  do 
with  an  outstanding  subject. 

Now,  I  go  into  these  editorials 
at  some  length  to  make  the  point 
that  important  situations  receive 
important  treatment  on  our  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  and,  in  the  main, 
thorough  treatment.  Most  of 
these  editorials  ran  from  10  to 
20  inches  in  length.  All  of  them 
were  reasonably  clear  and  lit¬ 
erate.  and  there  was  no  question 
about  the  viewpoint.  In  none 
of  them,  except  the  New  York 
Sun.  was  there  any  evidence  of 
what  I  could  call  the  partisan 
approach.  They  rose  above  nar¬ 
row  doubts  to  emphasize  what 
the  editors  obviously  thought 
was  the  national  good.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  add  to  Mr. 
Truman’s  admittedly  large  wor¬ 
ries,  and  verv  little  to  question 
the  reasonableness  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  approach. 

I  do  not  know  what  more 
could  be  expected  of  a  press, 
and  if  the  press  was  as  influen¬ 
tial  as  we  sometimes  like  to 
think  it.  Congress  would  act 
quickly.  That,  of  course,  is  an 
entirely  different  question,  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  the 
newspaper  on  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  and,  hence,  on  the  common 
man’s  congressman.  However,  I 
do  not  .suspect  many  of  us  think, 
after  all  our  experience,  that  the 
Congress  is  going  to  jump 
throueh  any  hoops  because  we 
hold  them  up. 

So  much  for  the  handling  of  a 
great  event,  on  a  worldwide  can¬ 
vass.  It  was  well  done.  But.  as 
you  study  page  after  page  of 
editorial  comment,  you  cannot 
escape  the  feeling  that  the  scope 
of  these  pages  is  too  narrow. 
They  are  about,  but  not  of,  life. 
They  are  too  little  human.  Day 
after  day  one  can  read  editorials 
on  the  Marshall  Plan,  based  on 
pretty  much  the  same  set  of 
facts.  Day  after  day  one  can 
read  about  other  great  problems 
which  have  not  changed  much 
from  the  day  or  a  week  before. 
The  subjects  are  written  and  re¬ 
written  to  the  point  where  one 
feels  that  editorial  writers  are 
writing  for  other  editorial  writ¬ 
ers,  not  for  the  public.  They 
are  lone,  recitative  and  repeti¬ 
tious.  There  Is  a  deadly  similar¬ 
ity  about  them. 

For  instance,  I  looked  over 
the  Herald  Tribune  and  the  New 
York  Times  for  the  week  begin¬ 
ning  Monday,  March  29.  Here 
are  the  titles  of  their  editorial 
subjects  during  that  week: 

Herald  Tribune,  Monday  : 
“The  Military  Missions’’;  “Fin¬ 
land  and  Russia’’:  “Toward  Fis¬ 
cal  Soundness’:  “Economics  for 
the  Soviet  Man’’:  “Politics  in 
Brooklyn”:  “The  DC-6.” 

Tuesday:  “Russia  and  the 
Atom  Bomb”;  “Unions  in  Japan”; 
“The  Vatican  and  the  Italian 
Election”;  “Pan-American  Part¬ 
nership”:  “Quill  and  Wallace”; 
“Equalizing  Education.” 

Wednesday:  “Truman  and 
Economic  Mobilization”;  “Tran¬ 
sit  Fare”;  “Eisenhower  and  the 
Democrats”;  “Wall  Street  Riot” 
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( the  Tribune  congratulated  the 
police);  “ITU  Strike”;  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  piece  and  “Mac- 
Arthur  and  the  Press.” 

Thursdav:  “The  ERP”;  “Mr. 
Quill”;  “The  ITU”;  “Berlin  Out¬ 
post”;  “Soviet  Diplomacy”;  and 
miracle  of  miracles,  one  on  the 
“Aggressive  Ant.” 

Friday:  “Berlin”;  “Wall  Street 
Strike”:  “Billion-Dollar  Budget”; 
“Struggle  in  Italy”:  “Commun¬ 
ism  in  Asia”;  and  “The  Irish  Im¬ 
migration.”  The  latter  dealt 
with  the  Irish  immigration  to 
Canada. 

Now,  the  New  York  Times: 
Monday,  March  29:  “Democracy 
in  China”:  “Free  Trade  in  News" 
( Geneva ) :  “The  Press  Photog¬ 
rapher”:  “The  ASPCA”;  “Char¬ 
ter  for  ERP”:  “Saving  Europe’s 
Children”:  and  “Splitting 
Wood”:  this  being  one  of  those 
nostalgic  pieces  that  I  shall 
mention  later.  They  seem  to  be 
written  on  the  theory  that  they 
are  for  human  interest  but  you 
have  to  be  about  seventy-five 
years  old  to  understand  them. 
TLaughterl. 

Tuesday:  “Barrage  of  Fear” 
(Scandinavia):  “Rumania’s  Elec¬ 
tion”;  “Mr.  Baruch  and  UNT’; 
“Transit  Bill”  ( 15  inches  against 
the  Tribune’s  5);  “Music  on  the 
Party  Line”  (Russia);  “Prob¬ 
lems  at  Bogota.” 

Wednesday:  “Dead  End  on  the 
Bomb”;  “City  Hall  Integrity” 
(the  fare  case):  “Women  in  the 
Service”:  “No  Half-Way  Meas¬ 
ures”  (selective  service);  “The 
DP  as  a  Citizen.” 

Thursday:  “Time  and  Mr. 
Lewis”:  “Blunder  on  Spain”; 
“The  German  Pictures”  ( sorry 
that  the  art  is  not  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan):  “Protocol  in  Pales¬ 
tine”:  “No  Foreign  Legion”  (a 
sock  at  Mr.  Lodge’s  proposal); 
and  “Newark  Blazed  the  Trail." 

Friday:  “A  Victory  for  Democ¬ 
racy”  (18  inches  on  the  ERP 
passage);  “Berlin  Under  Siege"; 
“Libraries  for  All”:  “The  City’s 
New  Budget”;  “Monument  to 
Peace”  (the  new  UN  building). 

I  submit  that  as  pretty  heavy 
fare.  I  don’t  know  who  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  wade  through  that.  I 
had  a  hard  time.  It  is  unrelieved 
by  very  much  that  the  unin¬ 
formed  man  is  going  to  read.  I 
used  to  have  a  news  story  de¬ 
fined  to  me  as  a  story  that  is 
one  that  would  answer  all  the 
questions  that  an  uninformed 
layman  had  a  right  to  ask.  I 
don’t  think  the  uninformed  lay¬ 
man  will  read  that  or  will  want 
to  read  that,  and  I  think  to  the 
extent  that  we  give  our  page 
over  to  such  an  unrelated  diet 
and  heavy  stuff,  I  don’t  think 
people  are  going  to  read  it.  Per¬ 
haps  the  week  wasn’t  typical.  I 
do  think  it  was  a  week  of  pretty 
heavy  news  but  I  think  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  loses  its  meaning  if 
it  isn’t  read.  Can  we  expect 
busy  people,  many  poorly  in¬ 
formed,  to  return  day  after  day 
to  the  same  diet? 

You  may  ask  me  what  I  would 
do,  indeed  what  I  do.  Shouldnt 
the  pages  be  an  informed  discus¬ 
sion  of  important  events?  Yes, 
but  such  discussion  should  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  other 
content  of  the  paper.  My  study 
convinces  me  that  we  don’t  ^t 
close  enough  to  the  life  of  tM 
people.  What  are  they  interested 
(Continued  on  page  113) 
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news  and  business  executives 

of  the  United  Press,  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  New  York 
this  week,  reviewed  the  last 
year’s  progress  and  discussed 
the  coming  year’s  problems. 

The  sessions  were  in  the 
charge  of  Edwin  Moss  Williams, 
vicepresident  and  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  in  the  absence  of 
President  Hugh  Baillie,  who  is 
in  Europe.  Baillie  attended  the 
International  Conference  on 
Fre^om  of  Information  and  the 
Press  at  Geneva,  where  he  was 
a  consultant  to  the  United 
States  delegation.  Then  he  went 
to  Rome  to  supervise  U.  P. 
coverage  of  the  Italian  election. 

Jack  Bisco,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales,  announced  that 
U.P.  now  provides  direct  service 
to  2,997  newspapers  and  radio 
stations. 

“Although  not  included  by 
United  Press  in  its  basic  client 
lists,  1,330  additional  newspa 
pers  and  radio  stations  receive 
UP.  news  through  client  wire 
services  and  radio  networks  here 
and  abroad,”  Bisco  said.  “This 
makes  a  total  of  4,327  newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio  stations  which 
are  users  of  U.P.” 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  general  news  manager,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  dominant  news 
story  of  the  last  year  was  the 
cold  war. 

"Months  ago  the  United  Press 
began  reinforcing  its  staff  in  all 
places  where  Russia  and  the 
Western  democracies  were  likely 
to  have  controversies.”  he  said. 

Wherever  a  major  interna¬ 
tional  conference  was  held, 
Johnson  related,  U.P.  continued 
to  expand  its  news  coverage  and 
transmission  facilities  in  Europe. 

Johnson  remarked  that  the 
rapid  shift  of  scene  of  big  news 
had  prompted  U.P.  to  assign  two 
of  its  top  foreign  correspondents 
as  roving  reporters.  'Their  im 
structions  were  to  rush  to  any 
spot  where  trouble  was  likely  to 
break  out. 

“Thus  Robert  C.  Miller,  whose 
byline  became  famous  during 
the  war,”  he  said,  “roamed 
through  the  troubled  mid-east 
and  India  and  sent  back  some 
notable  dispatches.  James  Roper, 
on  a  similar  assignment,  is  now 
in  Korea  to  cover  the  elections 
there.” 

107  on  Washington  Staff 

Lyle  C.  Wilson,  Washington 
manager,  reported  that  his  staff 
has  now  risen  to  a  record  num- 
l»r  of  107,  of  whom  80  are  news- 
side  employes. 

“Both  State  Department  and 
Congressional  staffs  have  been 
expanded,  the  latter  now  com¬ 
prising  13  persons  devoting  their 
full  time  to  the  House  or  Sen¬ 
ate,  in  addition  to  several  other 
staff  members  whose  work  fre¬ 
quently  takes  them  to  Capitol 
Hill,"  he  added. 

"With  the  opening  of  the  1948 
session  of  Congress,  the  four- 
man  desk  at  Washington  was  ex¬ 
panded  to  a  five-man  operation. 
Increased  news  volume  and  the 
ne^mty  for  Bureau  Manager 
Juhus>f  randsen  to  spend  more 


time  directing  the  staff  and  less 
on  the  desk,  required  this  en¬ 
largement.” 

“The  Foreign  Department  in 
the  Washington  bureau  had  in¬ 
creased  to  10  persons.” 

Joseph  L.  Jones,  vicepresident 
and  general  foreign  manager, 
presented  a  survey  of  develop¬ 
ments  outside  the  United  States. 
Two  of  importance,  he  said,  were 
the  appointment  of  Miles  W. 
Vaughn  as  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  for  Asia;  and 
of  A.  L.  Bradford  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  European  man¬ 
ager. 

Concerning  progress  of  United 
Press  service  abroad  during  the 
last  12  months,  Jones  noted  its 
extension  into  five  new  coun¬ 
tries — Poland,  Hungary,  Greece, 
Iran  and  French  Indo-China,  and 
into  Trieste.  He  reported  that 
eight  new  bureaus  had  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  foreign  list,  in  Nuern¬ 
berg,  Bratislava.  Genoa  and  Tu¬ 
rin,  Athens,  Istanbul,  Karachi, 
and  Hyderabad.  He  noted  too, 
new  sub-bureaus  in  Ipoh,  in  the 
Federation  of  Malaya;  in  Bang¬ 
kok,  in  Saigon,  and  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Distribution  in  India 

”A  glance  at  our  list  of  new¬ 
comers,”  Jones  said,  “shows  nine 
newspapers  in  Hungary  and 
French  Indo-China.  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  Frankfurt,  in  Germany, 
and  in  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico; 
and  in  Hyderabad.  Others  are 
the  important  national  news 
service.  Pars,  in  Iran;  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Press,  in  Trieste;  and  the 
Czytelnik  chain  in  Poland,  pub¬ 
lishing  20  newspapers  in  Warsaw 
and  14  other  cities  of  the  coun 
try. 

“Significant,  too,  along  with 
our  winning  new  territory,  is 
our  holding  of  territory  won 
earlier.  We  have  become  the 
only  American  agency  to  main¬ 
tain  full-time  bureaus  and  gen 
eral  news  distribution  in  India.” 

Jones  said  international  inter¬ 
est  in  world  news  appeared  to 
be  higher  than  at  any  time  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  This 
reverses  a  trend  that  set  in  im¬ 
mediately  after  V-J  day. 

Jones  said  that  editors  today 
around  the  world  are  getting 
more  news  for  their  money  than 
ever  before. 

“An  example  is  Manila,”  he 
said,  “where  newspaper  editors 
used  to  get  500  words  a  day  of 
cabled  news.  Now  they  get  20,- 
000.  The  editor  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  or  Bombay  or  Milan  Ccin 
now  select  from  a  wide  variety 
of  fresh  world  news  just  what 
will  be  useful  or  interesting  to 
his  readers.  This  is  one  field 
where  technological  advance  has 
indeed  been  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.” 

The  United  Nations,  he  added, 
has  produced  some  of  the  biggest 
news  files  ever  to  go  out  of  New 
"Vork.  During  the  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian  debate,  Cairo  newspapers 
were  getting  as  much  as  14,000 
words  a  day  on  that  story  from 
U.P.  alone. 

The  meeting  received  a  report 
on  progress  in  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  South  Africa, 
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by  Virgil  Pinkley.  the  retiring 
United  Press  head  in  Europe 
who  is  to  become  an  executive 
of  Los  Angeles  Times  on  May  1. 

Pinkley  said  United  Press  ex¬ 
pansion  in  Europe  during  the 
last  12  months  exceeded  any  cor¬ 
responding  peacetime  operations 
in  the  history  of  the  news  serv¬ 
ice.  Pinkley  indicated  that  U.P. 
attention  to  communications  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  ex¬ 
pansion. 

"Now  20  leading  cities  in  a 
dozen  different  countries,  from 
Dublin  in  the  west  to  Prague  in 
the  east,  Stockholm  in  the  north 
and  Rome  in  the  south,  are  with¬ 
in  a  telegraph  tap  of  the  U.P. 
news  pool  in  London,  and  of  one 
another.”  he  reported. 

Largest  S.  A.  Client  List 
•  New  newspaper  clients  in 
South  America,  signed  during 
the  last  year,  give  the  U.P.  the 
largest  client  list  ever  achieved 
by  any  agency  on  the  South 
American  continent,  Thomas  R. 
Curran,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  South  America, 
reported.  For  example.  U.P.’s 


newspaper  subscribers  in  Argen¬ 
tina — many  of  them  of  over  25 
years’  standing — now  number  35. 

Alfred  F.  Harrison,  radio  sales 
manager,  reported  contracts 
signed  with  approximately  400 
new  radio  stations.  More  than 
900  stations  in  the  United  States 
and  more  than  150  outside  it  to¬ 
day  are  clients. 

Radio  News  Manager  PhH 
Newsom  reported  on  the  U.P.’s 
entrance  into  the  “new  and  ex¬ 
citing  field  of  television.” 

“In  August  of  1947,”  he  said, 
“at  a  meeting  of  newspaper- 
owned  television  stations  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  the  United  Press  became 
the  first  great  news  service  to 
recognize  the  needs  of  that  new 
field  and  to  offer  a  package  prod¬ 
uct  of  spot  news  and  pictures. 
Service  started  in  September  in 
New  York,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  was  extended  to  Chicaga” 

He  disclosed  also  that  U.P.  is 
now  pijshing  investigation  of  the 
motion  picture  field  as  it  applies 
to  spot  news  coverage,  and  in¬ 
dicated  that  eventually  U.P.  will 
expand  in  that  direction. 


INS  Reports  Growth; 
Video  Service  Hailed 


INAUGURATION  of  the  first 

complete  television  news  serv¬ 
ice.  establishment  of  direct 
high-speed  printer  service  to 
overseas  clients,  and  an  all-time 
high  in  the  number  of  INS  cli¬ 
ents  at  home  and  abroad  fea¬ 
tured  the  annual  International 
News  Service  progress  report 
made  public  this  week. 

Seymour  Berkson,  vicepresi 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
INS.  made  the  report  to  news 
and  business  executives  of  the 
agency  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  connection  with  the  ANPA 
convention. 

Berkson  pointed  out  that  INS 
has  further  expanded  its  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  news  coverage 
facilities  during  1947  and  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1948. 

With  the  addition  of  scores 
of  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
to  the  INS  client  list  since  the 
beginning  of  1947,  the  total 
number  of  INS  subscribers  has 
reached  an  all-time  high — the 
highest  total  since  the  news 
service  was  founded,  he  an¬ 
nounced. 

Berkson  added; 

“INS  news  dispatches  and  spe¬ 
cial  features  now  reach  directly 
on  its  own  teletype  and  wire¬ 
less  channels  and  indirectly 
through  network  and  other  tie- 
ups  a  grand  total  of  more  than 
2,400  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world. 

“It  is  estimated  today  that 
through  its  various  clients  INS 
dispatches  are  made  available 
daily  to  an  audience  in  excess 
of  MO.OOO.OOO  people  around  the 
globe. 

“In  keeping  with  this  global 
expansion,  the  news  service  has 
steadily  expanded  its  news 
gathering  facilities  at  home  and 
abroad.” 

In  his  resume  of  INS  tele¬ 
vision  activities,  Berkson  stated 
that  in  January  of  this  year 
INS  joined  forces  with  Inter¬ 


national  News  Photos  and  Tele¬ 
news  Productions.  Inc.,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  first  complete  tele¬ 
vision  news  service. 

The  three  organizations  now 
provide  a  daily  service  of  news¬ 
reels,  still  news  photos,  and 
teletype  news,  specifically  tail¬ 
ored  for  television.  Operations 
have  been  completely  coordi¬ 
nated  for  a  full  three-way  cov¬ 
erage  of  world  events. 

“This  marked  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  newsreel  produc¬ 
tion.”  Berkson  observed,  “that 
an  established  newsreel  organ¬ 
ization  has  joined  with  a  lead¬ 
ing  world  wide  press  service  to 
provide  comprehensive  and  cur¬ 
rent  pictorial  news  service,  both 
American  and  foreign,  for  tele¬ 
vision  audiences.” 

Berkson  reported  that  INS- 
INP  Telenews  television  news¬ 
reels  now  are  being  shown  over 
television  stations  in  New  York. 
Chicago.  Detroit,  Milwaukee, 
Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis  and  Washington.  He  add¬ 
ed  that  plans  are  under  way  for 
further  expansion  of  this  opera¬ 
tion. 

In  reporting  the  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  INS 
clients  in  overseas  areas,  Berk¬ 
son  pointed  to  the  pioneering  by 
INS  in  radio-printer  transmis¬ 
sions  by  shortwave  to  foreign 
countries. 

“The  most  important  achieve¬ 
ment  in  this  regard,”  he  said, 
“was  our  recent  establishment  of 
direct  high-speed  radio-printer 
service  from  New  York  to  Euro¬ 
pean  capitals  and  from  San 
Francisco  to  Pacific  and  Far  East 
centers.” 

In  discussing  the  expansion  of 
INS  domestic  news  coverage, 
Berkson  announced  that  new 
bureaus  have  been  opened  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  and  that  additional 
domestic  bureaus  are  due  to  be 
opened  next  month. 
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Hospitals,  Doctors 
Ratify  News  Code 


At  the  First  Annual  Meeting  oi  the  American  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Network  at  the  Waldori-Astoria.  Left  to  right:  P.  H.  Botte.  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Charlotte  Observer;  H.  S.  Lewis,  business  manager, 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch  Virginian-Pilot;  Curtis  B.  Johnson,  president 
_ and  publisher,  Charlotte  Observer. _ 


DENVER.  Colo. — A  code  of  co¬ 
operation  —  believed  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  nation  —  has 
been  developed  by  representa 
tives  of  Colorado  newspapers, 
wire  services  and  radio  broad¬ 
casters  with  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  and  hospitals  of  the  state. 

The  arrangement,  ratified 
after  a  series  of  meetings  at  a 
dinner  given  jointly  by  the  Post 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Netos, 
works  out  a  plan  to  provide  spot 
news  day  and  night,  from  hospi¬ 
tals  and  doctors. 

Leaders  of  the  Colorado  State 
Medical  Society,  which  spon¬ 
sored  the  planning  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  code,  joined  with 
newspaper  and  radio  representa¬ 
tives  in  calling  it  the  start  of 
a  new  era  of  cooperation. 

Society  to  Cooperate 

The  code  provides: 

“1.  The  executive  offices  of 
Colorado  State  Medical  Society 
shall  be  available  at  all  times  to 
representatives  of  the  press  and 
radio  to  obtain  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  as  promptly  as  possible 
on  health  and  medical  subjects. 
If  the  information  desired  is  not 
immediately  available,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  executive  of¬ 
fices  either  to  obtain  Uie  infor¬ 
mation  or  to  locate  a  competent 
authority  from  which  the  press 
and  radio  can  obtain  it  directly. 

“2.  Officers,  committee  chair¬ 
men  or  designated  spokesmen  of 
the  Colorado  State  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  may  be  quoted  by  name  in 
matters  of  public  interest  for 
purposes  of  authenticating  in¬ 
formation  given.  A  list  of  the 
current  spokesmen  of  the  State 
M^ical  Society  shall  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  representatives  of 
the  press  and  radio  and  shall  be 
kept  up  to  date.  This  shall  not 
be  considered  by  their  col¬ 
leagues  as  a  breach  of  the  time- 
honored  practice  of  physicians 
to  avoid  personal  publicity, 
aince  it  is  done  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  public  and  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

"3.  County  and  regional  medi¬ 
cal  societies  in  Colorado  have 
been  urged  to  adopt  a  similar 
policy. 

"4.  In  matters  of  private  prac¬ 
tice,  the  wishes  of  the  attending 
physician  or  surgeon  shall  be 
respected  as  to  use  of  his  name 
or  direct  quotation,  but  he  shall 
give  to  the  press  and  radio, 
where  it  does  not  jeopardize  the 
doctor-patient  relationship  or 
violate  the  confidence,  privacy 
or  legal  rights  of  the  patient,  as 
follows: 

"a.  In  cases  of  accident  or 
other  emergency:  the  nature  of 
injuries  when  ascertained,  the 
degree  of  seriousness,  probable 
prognosis. 

"b.  In  cases  of  illness  of  a 
personality  in  whom  the  public 
has  a  rightful  interest:  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  illness,  its  gravity 
and  the  current  condition. 

“c.  In  cases  of  unusual  injury, 
illness,  or  treatment  the  above 
information  and  any  scientific 
information  which  will  lead  to 
a  better  public  understanding  of 
the  progress  of  medical  science. 


Any  physician  becoming  aware 
of  such  a  case  is  urged  to  notify 
the  designated  spokesman  of  his 
local  m^ical  society  at  once  for 
immediate  communication  of  ap¬ 
propriate  information  to  the 
press  and  radio.” 

The  code  pertaining  to  hospi¬ 
tals  provides: 

"1.  Each  hospital  shall  desig¬ 
nate  spokesmen  who  shall  be 
competent,  in  the  absence  or 
non-availability  of  the  attending 
physician,  to  give  authentic  in¬ 
formation  to  the  press  and  radio 
in  emergency  cases  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night  without  the* 
necessity  of  clearing  with  higher 
authority.  ( Except  information 
which  shall  jeopardize  the  hos¬ 
pital-patient  relationship,  or 
which  violates  the  confidence, 
privacy  or  legal  rights  of  the 
patient. ) 

“2.  In  non-ernergency  cases, 
in  the  absence  of  or  on  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  attending 
physician,  hospitals  shall  provide 
information  to  the  press  and 
radio  on  the  same  basis  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  Section  4  in  the  section 
on  the  Colorado  State  Medical 
Society. 

"3.  Where  information  is 
given  on  hospital  procedure, 
equipment,  facilities  for  treat¬ 
ment,  or  other  features  of  hospi¬ 
tal  service,  hospital  authorities 
shall  be  careful  to  refrain  from 
giving  the  impression  that  such 
facilities  exist  only  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  named  unless  that  is  the 
ascertained  fact.” 

In  return,  it  is  provided: 

Representatives  of  the  press 
and  radio  shall  cooperate  by  re¬ 
fraining  from  any  action  or  de¬ 
mands  that  might  jeopardize  the 
patient's  life  or  health. 

When  a  physician  or  hospi¬ 
tal  authority  is  quoted  directly 
and  by  name,  representatives  of 
the  press  and  radio  shall  make 
certain  to  the  best  of  their  abil¬ 
ity  that  the  quotation  is  accu¬ 
rate  both  in  content  and  in  con¬ 
text. 

Representatives  of  the  press 
and  radio  shall  exercise  editorial 
judgment  to  avoid  publishing 
material  designed  solely  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  patient,  and  doctor,  or 
the  hospital. 

On  all  matters  of  health  or 
medical  news,  representatives  of 
the  press  and  radio  shall  make 
all  rea^nable  effort  to  obtain 
authentic  information  from  qual¬ 
ified  sources  before  proceeding 
to  publication  or  broadcast. 

'The  idea  of  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  came  last  September,  when 
the  medical  society  invit^  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  newspapers  and 
radio  to  a  dinner  to  introduce 
their  new  president. 

After  the  code  was  written, 
copies  were  sent  to  committee 
members,  and  a  second  dinner 
took  place  April  16  with  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Alexis  McKinley 
and  Robert  Chase  of  the  Post 
and  News  as  hosts.. 

Chase  noted  that  all  problems 
— such  as  exact  definition  of 
when  a  picture  of  a  patient  may 
be  taken — could  not  be  covered 
until  the  trial  and  error  method 
shows  need  for  revision. 


2  Dailies  Head 
Group  Buying 
Hawley  Mill 

Purchase  of  the  Hawley  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.,  at  Oregon  City  Ore., 
by  a  syndicate  composed  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News,  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
Oregon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  and 
Columbia  River  Paper  Mills  was 
announced  this  week. 

Negotiations  for  the  purchase 
had  been  reported  previously 
from  Portland,  but  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  not  made  by 
the  purchasers  until  a  majority 
of  common  stock  had  been  ob¬ 
tained. 

Although  the  published  an¬ 
nouncement  made  no  mention  of 
the  amount  of  cash  involved  in 
the  purchase,  it  reported  the 
Hawley  company’s  value  at 
“more  than  $8,500,000.” 

The  purchasers  announced 
plans  to  convert  two  units  of  the 
mill  now  manufacturing  sulphite 
specialty  papers  to  manufacture 
of  newsprint.  A  third  unit  will 
be  left  in  sulphite  production, 
it  was  indicated. 

The  purchase  included  retire¬ 
ment  of  $800,000  worth  of  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  and  acquisition  of 
a  majority  of  200,000  outstand¬ 
ing  shares  of  common  stock. 

The  purchasers  have  formed 
the  Publishers  Paper  Co.,  to  op¬ 
erate  the  mill  and  timber  hold¬ 
ings.  Listed  as  officers  were: 

Norman  Chandler,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  as  president;  F.  W. 
Leadbetter,  president  of  Oregon 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  as  chairman 
of  the  board;  A.  E.  Bowen,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Deseret  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  as  vicepresident  and 
director;  Philip  Chandler,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Times,  as  vicepresident 
and  director;  Frank  C.  McCol- 
loch,  Portland  ( Ore. )  attorney, 
as  vicepresident;  H.  M.  Youell, 
Oregon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  as  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer;  Omar  F.  John¬ 
son,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Times,  as  assistant  secretary; 
Harry  W.  Bowers,  treasurer  of 
the  Times,  as  treasurer,  and 
Richard  G.  Adams,  secretary  of 
the  Times,  as  director. 

The  single  unit  of  the  Hawley 
plant  now  devoted  to  newsprint 
production  is  turning  out  50.000 
tons  of  newsprint  yearly.  The 
plant  is  located  on  the  Willam¬ 
ette  River.  14  miles  south  of 
Portland,  Ore. 

EDITOR  & 


In  Chinese  Style 

Inspired  by  his  recent  trip 
to  the  Orient,  CoL  Robert  R. 
McCormick  entertained  guests 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune's  26th 
spring  luncheon  in  Chinese 
style.  The  110  persons  who  at¬ 
tended  the  party  in  LePerro- 
quet  Suite  at  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  were  handed  chopsticks 
inscribed  with  their  names. 
Then  costumed  native  waiters 
fed  them  a  meal,  cooked  by  a 
Chinese  chef,  that  included 
shark  fin  soup  and  rum-flow 
ored  tea  sherbet. 


Alumidor  Pack 
Gets  Detroit  Test 

Detroit,  Mich. — The  Detroit 
area  has  been  chosen  by  Brown 
&  Williamson  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  its  new  cigarette  pack¬ 
age — the  new  Alumidor  Pack, 
which  now  incloses  its  leading 
brand,  Raleigh  903's. 

Some  4,000  Detroit  area  deal¬ 
ers  have  been  restocked  with 
cigarettes  in  the  new  alumi¬ 
num  package  for  the  test.  Full- 
page  ads  in  the  Detroit  News 
and  Detroit  Times  announced 
the  new  package  to  the  public 
April  21.  Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  New 
York  is  the  agency. 

■ 

Dallas  Cartoonist 
Wins  Federal  Favor 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  A  cartoon, 
“Don’t  Be  Left  Out  on  a  Limb,” 
drawn  by  Here  Ficklen  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  has  been 
sent  out  to  20,000  publications, 
including  all  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  the  press  section  of  the 
United  States  Savings  Bond  divi¬ 
sion  in  Washington.  The  Fick¬ 
len  cartoon  was  the  only  one  of 
those  submitted  by  various 
newspapers  to  receive  such  wide 
distribution. 

■ 

ASNE's  Hooper 

President  Truman’s  address 
before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  Washing 
ton,  April  17,  received  a  Hooper 
rating  of  27,  and  was  heard  by 
an  audience  of  19.360,000  adults, 
according  to  a  survey  made  for 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys 
tern,  by  C.  E.  Hooper.  Inc. 
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Felmly's  Remarks 

continued  from  page  112 


in  day  by  day?  What  they  eat, 
what  they  wear,  how  their  chil¬ 
dren  behave,  how  they  are  being 
educated,  how  they  themselves 
are  being  entertained,  what  they 
are  reading,  their  medical  prob¬ 
lems.  their  scientific  interests. 

All  too  few  subjects  deal  with 
things  closest  to  us  all,  and  I 
think  it  is  our  obligation  to 
make  our  pages  more  literate, 
more  understanding  about  things 
other  than  government.  If  we 
can  draw  readers  into  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  by  teaching  them 
that  they  will  find  there  some¬ 
thing  dealing  with  their  every¬ 
day  existence,  their  everyday 
problems,  perhaps  they  will 
learn  to  read  our  more  serious 
editorials,  which  we  must  of 
course  have. 

I  think  our  editorial  pages 
would  be  broader,  more  enter¬ 
taining  and  more  widely  read  if 
we  had  one  or  two  staff  writers 
who  could  deal  as  well  with  cul¬ 
tural  subjects  as  they  can  deal 
with  political  subjects.  Indeed, 
I  am  almost  ready  to  say  that 
we  discuss  a  great  many  of  these 
governmental  subjects  because  it 
is  easier  to  discuss  them  than  it 
is  to  develop  something  having 
to  do  with  the  humanities  or  the 
problems  of  everyday  life. 

That  brings  me  to  another 
point;  The  almost  universal  lack 
of  humor  on  our  pages.  In  look¬ 
ing  them  over,  one  would  never 
think  that  Americans  love  to 
laugh;  that  they  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  their  sense  of  humor; 
that  they  like  to  be  amused,  en¬ 
tertained  as  well  as  informed. 
One  would  never  think  that 
there  is  the  tradition  of  Amer¬ 
ican  humor  and  that  writers 
have  put  it  into  imperishable 
works.  I  have  found  that  heavy, 
serious  topics  can  be  treated  in 
a  way  that,  though  light,  will 
carry  conviction.  Above  all, 
such  things  are  read  and  as  I 
said  before,  if  our  copy  isn’t 
read,  then  we  have  failed. 

Now,  you  can  very  readily  ask 
me  how  is  all  that  going  to  be 
done.  You  won’t  get  them  from 
the  conventional  editorial  staff; 
I  confess  that.  But  I  think  it 
can  be  done,  if  not  completely 
at  least  better  than  we  are  do¬ 
ing.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  big 
newspaper  staff  in  the  country 
or  even  a  staff  in  a  small  city 
who  hasn’t  on  it  men  who  can 
write.  They  are  not  all  editorial 
writers,  some  of  them  are  news 
writers,  feature  writers,  but  why 
can’t  various  staff  specialists 
contribute  live  articles  to  the 
editorial  page,  on  the  theater, 
music,  movies,  current  events  of 
other  kinds? 

In  many  of  these  subjects,  by 
looking  on  our  staff  as  a  whole, 
by  not  building  a  fence  around 
the  editorial  department,  both 
your  news  and  your  editorial  de¬ 
partments  can  be  improved.  I 
have  found  that  a  small  extra 
payment  for  such  contributions 
will  bring  the  pieces  in.  That 
money  is  appreciated  by  the  fel¬ 
lows  in  this  time  of  high  costs 
and  it  goes  far  to  help  morale. 
Morale  will  be  improved,  along 
with  money,  by  giving  signa¬ 
tures  and  other  suitable  recog¬ 


nition.  As  I  said,  I  think  we 
build  a  fence  around  our  edi¬ 
torial  department,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  paper.  I  think 
we  can  make  the  pages  more  en¬ 
tertaining  and  more  important — 
our  page  the  most  important  in 
the  paper — but  I  think  we  have 
wasted  too  much  time  building 
up  the  home  page,  the  movie 
page,  the  sports  page,  if  you 
will,  and  I  think  the  editorial 
page  can  be  made  the  heart  of 
the  paper  if  we  can  get  away 
from  the  idea  of  trying  to  make 
a  review  of  governmental  topics 
and  very  little  else. 

(This  discussion  is  concluded 
on  page  114.) 

■ 

Mill  Output  High 

Newsprint  production  in  Can¬ 
ada  during  March  amounted  to 
387,672  tons.  Production  in  the 
United  States  was  64,894  tons, 
output  in  Newfoundland  was 
28,510  tons.  This  made  a  total 
North  American  production  of 
481,076  tons,  exceeding  that  of 
any  March  on  record. 


Press,  Veterans 
Join  in  Clean 
Election  Drive 

Kingsport,  Tenn. — The  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  pre¬ 
sented  its  first  honor  certificate 
this  week  to  J.  W.  West,  general 
manager  of  the  Kingsport  Times- 
News,  for  “Courage  and  Out¬ 
standing  Accomplishment  in  the 
Field  of  Good  Government.” 

The  award  cited  particularly 
the  fight  for  the  model  dust  and 
smoke  control  law  which  goes 
into  effect  here  June  1. 

West,  who  said  he  accepted 
the  honor  in  behalf  of  the  news¬ 
paper  profession,  spoke  by  invi¬ 
tation  on  the  subject  of  clean 
elections,  this  year’s  main  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  Tennessee  Press 
Association,  of  which  he  is  pres¬ 
ident. 

“Everywhere  you  turn,”  he 
said,  “you  will  find  people  are 
getting  more  interested  in  their 


state  and  national  governments.” 

The  newspapers  and  veterans 
have  aroused  the  voters,  he  said, 
adding  that  the  newspapers  are 
campaigning  for  clean  elections 
and  the  veterans  of  both  wars 
are  insisting  that  competent  men 
be  elected. 

The  TPA  president  cited  a 
clean-election  survey  and  pro¬ 
gram  instituted  by  the  news¬ 
papers  and  said  the  newspapers 
of  the  state  and  the  veterans 
“Bring  fresh  hope  to  the  people 
of  Tennessee.” 

■ 

Plastic  Fibres  May 
Expand  Wood  Supply 

Washington,  D.  C. — Raw  sup¬ 
ply  sources  for  paper-making 
may  be  vastly  increased  by  a 
new  development,  announced  by 
government  scientists. 

A  technique  for  strengthening 
paper  with  plastic  bonding,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  may  increase  by 
75%  the  use  of  non-evergreen 
woods.  The  new  paper  is  said 
to  be  adequate  for  printing  use. 
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ASNE— EDITORIAL  PAGES 


Technical  Performance 
Good  in  South— Dabney 


VIRGINIUS  DABNEY,  Rich¬ 
mond  Times  -  Dispatch :  I  feel 
very  humble  in  approachinf;  this 
difficult  topic.  The  southern 
press  does  have,  it  seems  to  me, 
some  problems  which  do  not  ex¬ 
ist  in  any  other  section.  There 
are  complicated  and  involved 
questions  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  and  which  make  our  task 
more  difficult  than  that  of  any 
other  region  in  some  respects. 

We.  of  course,  have  the  race 
problem  which  is  very  much 
more  acute  there  than  anywhere 
else  because  of  the  long  history 
and  also  because  of  the  very 
large  percentage  of  Negro  citi¬ 
zens.  and  at  the  moment  that 
problem  has  been  greatly  Inten¬ 
sified  by  Mr.  Truman’s  civil 
rights  program. 

We  have  the  dead  hand  of  the 
one-party  system,  which  exists 
also  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
country  but  not  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  and  over  so  large  an  area. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  dem¬ 
agogues  and  bosses  in  politics 
there,  which  seems  to  be  a  more 
luxuriant  crop  of  such  persons 
than  any  other  region  has. 

Now.  the  press  on  the  whole 
in  the  South,  making  allowances 
for  its  problems  and  shortcom¬ 
ings.  seems  to  be  addressing  it¬ 
self  fairly  well  and  pretty  coura¬ 
geously  to  these  difficult  things 
that  confront  us.  We  have  come 
a  long  way  down  there  since  the 
Atlanta  race  riot  of  1906.  For 
example,  you  remember  that  one 
of  the  Atlanta  papers  (which 
soon  after  went  out  of  business) 
indulged  in  some  brutal  race 
baiting  and  brought  on  that  riot, 
with  the  result  that  a  number 
of  perfectly  innocent  Negroes 
were  dragged  off  the  streets  and 
from  other  places  and  were  mas¬ 
sacred  in  cold  blood.  Things 
like  that  don’t  happen  now.  ’The 
press  is  very  temperate  almost 
everywhere  in  discussions  of  the 
race  problem.  We  don’t  have 
these  rabble-rousing  outbursts, 
these  incendiary  editorials  such 
as  appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Eve¬ 
ning  News  in  1906. 

I  think  the  press  is  generally 
a  force  for  race  progress  in  the 
South  although,  as  I  indicated  a 
moment  ago,  the  Truman  civil 
rights  program  is  trying  to  make 
us  go  so  fast  and  so  far  that  it 
has  put  us  in  the  very  difficult 
position  of  being  on  the  defen¬ 
sive.  I  don’t  know  of  a  single 
daily  paper  in  the  South  that 
wholeheartedly  approves  of  that 
program  as  enunciated  by  Mr. 
’Truman.  Many  favor  the  objec¬ 
tives  that  he  wants  to  achieve 
but  they  do  not  favor  the  meth^ 
that  he  has  proposed,  of  passing 
Federal  legislation  and  a  lot  of 
it  all  in  one  big  bunch  and  lump 
and  making  us  swallow  a  terri¬ 
fic  dose  at  one  time. 

We  are  for  the  elimination  of 
lynching,  but  we  agree  with  the 
Washington  Post — and  nobody 
can  accuse  the  Washington  Post 
of  being  anything  but  fair  on 
the  race  problem — in  feeling 


that  a  Federal  anti  lynching  law 
is  unnecessary  because  lynching 
has  almost  been  wiped  out  with¬ 
out  such  a  law,  and  legislation  of 
that  kind  would  be  inflammatory 
and  probably  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

Many  of  us  want  to  get  rid  of 
poll  taxes.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  leadership  in  the  southern 
newspapers  in  favor  of  the  poll- 
tax  elimination,  but  we  want  to 
get  rid  of  it  by  state  action,  at 
least  most  of  us  do.  We  agree 
again  with  the  Washington  Post 
that  it  is  an  unconstitutional 
thing  to  try  to  revise  the  poll 
tax  by  Federal  legislation.  We 
want  the  poll  tax  gotten  rid  of. 
of  course,  but  we  think  it  ought 
to  be  done  constitutionally  and 
in  the  way  that  would  be  the 
most  acceptable  to  the  people  af¬ 
fected,  and  that  would  be  by 
state  action. 

We  want  to  give  fair  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  colored  people  in 
the  South,  but  we  don’t  think 
that  the  FEPC  is  the  way  to  do 
it.  We  think  it  will  cause  so 
much  antagonism  and  even  vio¬ 
lence  if  they  begin,  under  such 
legislation,  sending  employees 
to  Jai!  for  not  employing  col¬ 
ored  applicants.  We  think  it 
would  be  worse  than  nothing  to 
have  such  a  law,  and  the  south¬ 
ern  press  is  a  unit,  as  far  as  I 
know,  in  that  feeling. 

We  want  to  develop  better  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  colored  citi¬ 
zens  and  we  are  trving  to  do 
that,  but  if  this  FEPC  should  be 
pushed  over  on  us  we  think  the 
colored  peoole  will  be  the  worSl 
sufferers.  ’That  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  attitude  of  the  south¬ 
ern  press  on  those  issues,  and  to 
my  way  of  thinking  it  is  a  sound 
attitude  given  the  historic  back¬ 
ground  and  present  circum¬ 
stances  and  human  frailties. 

You  have  perhaps  read  that  a 
Virginia  Federal  Judge  has  re¬ 
cently  ruled,  apropos  of  equali¬ 
zation  of  opportunities  in  educa¬ 
tion.  that  every  public  school  in 
Virginia  has  to  provide  substan- 
tiallv  equal  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  colored  schools  as  well 
as  for  white  schools,  something 
which  has  not  been  done,  of 
course.  We  recognize  that  that 
should  be  done.  ’The  southern 
newspapers  have  been  trying 
very  hard  to  bring  about  such  an 
equalization,  but  to  illustrate  the 
willingness  of  southerners  it  was 
a  Virginia  judge  who  rendered 
this  decision.  Last  year  it  was 
a  South  Carolina  Federal  judge 
who  rendered  the  decision 
against  the  privately  operated 
white  primary,  which  was  to  be 
sort  of  run  on  a  country  club 
basis.  So  those  two  things  have 
been  done  by  southern  judges. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  very 
partial  list  of  newspapers  in  the 
South  which  seem  to  me  recent¬ 
ly  and  over  a  long  period  of  time 
to  have  been  particularly  favor¬ 
able  and  fair  and  open-minded 
in  their  attitude  toward  the  Ne¬ 
gro  citizens  of  the  South.  ’This  is 


entirely  a  partial  list  and  just  a 
few  to  illustrate  what  I  mean. 
There  is  the  Norfolk  Virginian 
Pilot,  Louisville  Courier  Journal 
&  Times,  the  Greenville  (Miss.) 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  and  the 
Atlanta  Constitution.  Just  re¬ 
cently  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
has  been  very  courageous  in  its 
denunciation  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  It  has  swung  from  the 
floor  on  the  Klan  to  the  extent 
that  there  is  a  hotbed  now,  and 
it  has  done  a  very  courageous 
job  of  exposing  that  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  dead  hand  of  the  one- 
party  system  is  very  much  on 
the  minds  of  the  southern  press. 
More  and  more  papers  advocate 
an  independent  attitude  on  the 
political  issues  and  urge  that  we 
not  go  along  with  the  Democra¬ 
tic  Party  blindly,  no  matter  who 
is  running  or  what  the  platform 
is. 

I  believe  an  unprecedented 
number  of  southern  newspapers 
this  fall  will  back  the  Repub¬ 
lican  nominee  for  President  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  a  reasonably  accept¬ 
able  person,  for  example.  Van- 
denberg  in  particular,  or  Stassen. 

I  think  the  press  has  a  really 
good  record  in  the  South  in  its 
fight  on  demagogues  and  bosses. 
I  don’t  know  whether  the  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  country 
realize  it  because  the  southern 
newspapers  are  generally  cir¬ 
culated  within  their  respective 
areas  and  not  so  much  outside 
as  the  big  newspapers  of  New 
York  and  other  metropolitan 
centers  but  it  ought  to  be  said 
that  the  record  is  extremely 
good.  I  think  in  particular  I 
should  mention  the  recent  cour¬ 
ageous  leadership  shown  by  the 
Atlanta  Journal  in  fighting  the 
Talmadges  from  the  word  go.  It 
has  been  the  leader  because  it 
has  been  the  only  very  big  paper 
in  Georgia  that  didn’t  waver  at 
all  in  its  battle  against  Tal- 
madgism. 

New  Orleans  papers  and  Louis¬ 
iana  papers  generally  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  their  fight  on 
Huey  Long  and  Earl  Long.  They 
seem  to  have  been  taking  a  little 
beating  since  Earl  Long  came 
back  into  power.  He  is  coming 
in  again  but  not  with  very  pleas¬ 
ing  prospects.  I  am  afraid.  They 
put  up  a  good  fight  and  they  got 
rid  of  Huey  Long  and  Maestri, 
but  it  looks  now  that  Long  and 
Maestri  are  coming  back. 

The  Alabama  papers  have 
been  awfully  good  in  unveiling 
big  Jim  Folsom  and  his  suds- 
bucket  and  amorous  antics  of 
one  sort  or  another.  I  think  they 
deserve  a  word  of  praise  on  that. 

I  believe  there  are  only  two 
large  papers  in  Tennessee  that 
haven’t  taken  on  Boss  Crump  in 
a  big  way.  They  don’t  win  every 
time  by  any  means.  These  bos¬ 
ses  seem  to  have  a  lot  of  power 
and  potency,  but  the  ten  papers 
have  fearlessly  fought  Boss 
Crump 

I  think  our  Virginia  papers 
have  done  a  good  job  lately  in 
fighting  the  very  tough  machine 
and  the  very  fantastic  perfor¬ 
mances  at  the  recent  session  of 
the  general  assembly  when  an 
electoral  bill,  which  was  almost 
unbelievably  bad,  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  they  tried  to  railroad 

through  without  a  committee 
h  aring,  and  then  they  voted 


fhemselves  $300  apiece  because 
they  needed  more  money.  That 
was  pretty  well  unveiled  too. 

What  is  the  attitude  toward 
the  New  Deal?  At  one  time  they 
were  overwhelmingly  pro-New 
Deal.  ’That  is  no  longer  the 
case.  I  read  a  short  time  ago  in 
the  New  York  Times  that  there 
was  only  one  New  Deal  paper 
left  in  the  South.  I  don’t  agree 
with  that.  ’The  article  said  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  was  the 
only  one  left.  ’That  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  accurate.  I  couid 
name  three  more.  Raleigh  News 
&  Observer,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  and  St. 
Petersburg  Times.  I  think  they 
are  all  New  Deal  papers.  I 
think  their  editors  would  feel 
that  they  are  doing  a  good  job 
in  presenting  that  side  of  the 
public  question  and  interpreting 
the  public  is.sues  from  the  New 
Deal  standpoint.  I  do  think 
there  has  been  a  remarkable 
metamorphosis  in  southern 
newspapers  on  the  New  Beat 
whereas,  as  I  said,  most  of  them 
were  pro-New  Deal  a  few  yean 
ago,  they  are  either  skeptical  or 
antagonistic  today. 

I  agree  very  firmly  with  what 
Mr.  Felmly  has  said  about  the 
lack  of  humor  and  the  light 
touch  in  the  editorial  page.  He 
has  made  that  part  of  my  speech 
better  than  I  can  make  it. 

I  think  the  editorial  pages  on 
some  of  our  southern  newspa¬ 
pers  are  practically  unreadable. 
I  will  not  name  those  but  I  know 
at  least  one  in  North  Carolina 
and  one  in  South  Carolina  and 
one  in  Louisiana,  and  I  could 
mention  others,  that  there  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  humor  at  all  on  the 
pages  that  I  haye  in  mind.  The 
style  is  dull. 

Mr.  Felmly  has  said  that  there 
is  no  use  haying  an  editorial 
page  if  no  one  will  read  it.  It  li 
just  a  waste  of  time  and  a  waste 
of  energy  of  those  pages  if  we 
are  going  to  haye  a  completely 
unreadable  page  of  stuff  all  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  most  abstruse, 
heayy  and  tedious  subjects.  You 
haye  to  deal  with  those  subjects 
but  in  these  days  of  atomic 
bombs  and  germ  warfare  and 
whatnot  we  haye  to  haye  a  lit¬ 
tle  relief  from  the  ominous  cloud 
that  hangs  oyer  us.  It  seems  in 
order  that  we  should  haye  def¬ 
initely  frivolous  editorials  on 
our  pages  to  give  the  variety 
that  we  must  have  if  people  are 
to  read  those  pages.  It  is  just 
too  much  to  expect  them  to 
wade  through  a  lot  of  laborious¬ 
ly  written  and  tedious  language 
dealing  with  subjects  which  are 
hard  to  become  interested  in. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  southern  press 
seems  to  have  its  good  and  bad 
points;  its  progressives  and  re¬ 
actionaries.  I  think  it  is  often 
more  forward  looking  than  its 
audience. 

■ 

Aid  Sales  Course 

Toledo,  O.  —  Kay  Quealy, 
women’s  page  editor,  and  Jam« 
W.  Egan,  Jr.,  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director  of  Toledo 
Blade,  are  both  assisting  the 
Sales  Institute  being  sponsored 
by  the  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  ’Toledo  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  State  of  Ohio. 
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Artist's  Pen 
Proves  Mighty 
In  Solving  Case 

Denver,  Colo. — With  one  im- 
Dortant  clue — a  drawing  in  pen- 
ind  ink  by  the  Denver  Post’s 
jrtist-sports  writer  Bob  Bowie, 
(fom  a  description  provided  by 
I  victim  in  a  local  hospital — 
district  attorney’s  investigators 
irrested  a  suspect  in  an  abor¬ 
tion  ring  following  a  six-day 
manhunt.  ...  .. 

Bowies  drawing,  from  the 
description  provided  by  mem¬ 
ory,  was  the  sole  clue  in  lead¬ 
ing’ to  the  arrest,  and  the  sus¬ 
pect's  actual  photograph  was 
Imiazingly  like  the  sketch. 

The  story,  which  Post  City 
Editor  Gene  Lowell  admitted 
“sitting  on”  for  nearly  a  week, 
began  when  an  attractive  blonde 
was  ho^italized  as  a  result  of 
an  illegal  operation.  She  told 
aa&orities  that  she  was  directed 
to  the  abortionist  by  a  chiro¬ 
practor,  but  the  latter,  when 
urest^,  denied  knowing  the 
chief  suspect  except  as  “the 
little  fellow.” 

Chief  Investigator  Ray  Hum¬ 
phreys  of  the  district  attorney’s 
itafl,  a  one-time  Post  reporter, 
called  for  assistance,  and  City 
Editor  Lowall  assigned  Bowie 
to  the  case.  There  was  one 
filae  chase,  when  Bowie  drew 
a  sketch  of  a  man  based  on 
messenger  boys’  descriptions. 
Ihe  man  was  picked  up,  and  he 
too,  looked  very  much  like  the 
drawing,  but  he  proved  only  a 
minor  figure. 

Then  Bowie  went  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  obtained  from  the 
young  woman  the  description 
of  the  man  who  had  performed 
the  surgery  which  nearly  cost 
her  life.  She  said  he  was  about 
30,  five  feet,  five  inches  tall, 
weighed  135  pounds  or  less, 
was  dark  complexioned  and 
wore  a  small  mustache  and 
dark  glasses. 

At  her  bedside,  Bowie  drew 
a  picture.  She  suggested  cer¬ 
tain  changes,  and  finally  pro¬ 
nounced  it  an  excellent  like¬ 
ness. 

Armed  with  the  sketch,  dis¬ 
trict  attorney’s  investigators,  in¬ 
cluding  Edward  Lehman  II, 
who  formerly  worked  under 
Lowall  on  the  Denver  Rocky 
r  Mountain  News,  began  checking 
buildings  near  the  chiroprac¬ 
tor’s  office.  They  finally  re¬ 
ceived  a  tip  that  the  wanted 
man  could  be  found  in  West 
Denver. 

The  arrest  was  made,  and  the 
description  and  drawing  proved 
extremely  accurate.  The  sus¬ 
pect,  Hiram  Baker,  31,  "the  little 
fellow,”  was  a  juke  box  oper¬ 
ator  and  former  pre-medical 
Jtudent  from  Texas,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  to  authorities  that  he 
W  performed  12  illegal  oper¬ 
ations  in  Denver  recently. 

■ 

Mercy  Fleet  Set  Up 

.  tocAco — A  group  of  Chicago 
■Miutrialists  owning  thir  own 
mrplanes  have  placed  their 
^es  at  the  dl^osal  of  the 
v-aicopo  Herald-American  as  a 
wrey  fleet”  to  aid  in  time  of 
emergency. 


(j^tiituarp 


FRED  D.  BALDWIN,  61,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  42  years,  at  Hemp¬ 
stead,  L.  I.,  April  14.  His  news¬ 
paper  connections  included  New 
York  Times,  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
and  Rockville  Centre  (N.  Y.) 
Nassau  Daily  Review. 

John  E.  Burgess,  73,  retired 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
sports  editor,  at  Humboldt. 
Tenn.,  Apr.  10.  He  was  return¬ 
ing  home  by  automobile  with 
his  wife  after  spending  the  win¬ 
ter  with  his  son,  John  P.  Bur¬ 
gess,  former  Times-Union  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  in  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 
He  had  been  a  Rochester  news¬ 
man  for  42  years. 

Bruce  L.  Clark,  36,  associate 
editor  of  Richmond  (Va.)  Colo¬ 
nial  Heights  Journal,  and  former 
reporter  for  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  April  10,  auto¬ 
mobile  accident 
Ben  Connor,  47,  member  of 
the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  and  former 


chief  of  the  AP  biureau  at  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  April  11.  He  came  to 
Washington  in  January  after  10 
years  in  the  Newark  office  of  the 
press  association.  He  recently 
rounded  out  19  years  with  AP. 

William  H.  Davis,  77,  news¬ 
man  for  60  years,  at  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  recently.  His  first  assign¬ 
ment  was  city  editor  for  the  old 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Times-News. 
He  also  worked  at  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  Rutland*,  Vt.,  Danbury, 
Conn.,  and  was  editor  of  the 
Maine  Farmer. 

Charles  S.  Horgan,  73,  con¬ 
troller  of  The  Bronx  Home 
News,  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y„ 
April  13.  He  had  been  with  the 
Bronx  Home  News  since  1909, 
and  became  a  stockholder  by  be¬ 
quest  in  1939. 

Ernest  E.  Noonan,  58,  veteran 
newspaperman  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  April  15.  He  had  served 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Binghamton  Sun,  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  Press  and  the  Endicott  Bul¬ 
letin.  At  one  time  he  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Johnson  City-Endieott 
Record. 


John  D.  Ogsbury,  91,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Altamont 
(N,  Y.)  Enterprise,  one  of  the 
oldest  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  state,  April  13.  He 
had  been  publisher  of  the  paper 
since  1886. 

Harold  Parker,  46,  for  many 
years  with  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Toronto 
(Can.)  Evening  Telegram,  at 
Toronto,  April  3.  He  had  been 
with  the  newspaper  for  25  years. 

Lelano  M.  Ross,  April  10, 
Lebanon,  Ind.  Last  June,  Ross 
retired  as  head  of  the  copy  desk 
at  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer.  He  had  also  worked  on 
the  Philadelphia  Record  and  was 
a  former  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  Philadelphia  and 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Peter  Trezise,  26.  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Wakefield 
( Mich. )  News,  April  6  when  fire 
destroyed  the  apartment  bouse 
where  he  lived.  His  wife,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  suffered  minor  bums. 

Stanley  B.  Ferris,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  Malone  (N.  Y.)  Telegram, 
April  19.  He  was  54. 


l¥£'ll£  STtU 
PLoeom 

onn  oiD 
w£m£  sotte 

Long  before  our  enemies  of 
World  War  II  threw  in  the 
sponge  we  were  urging  service 
men  and  women  to  keep  their 
"G.I.”  Life  Insurance.  We  rec¬ 
ognized  that  it  was  a  bargain  in 
protection,  because  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  a  grateful  nation  pay 
part  of  the  cost. 

The  same  old  refrain  is  still  our 
favorite  theme.  Each  of  our  na¬ 
tional  advertisements  carries  a 
display  banner  .  .  .  “veterans, 

KEEP  YOUR  “G.l.”  LIFE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  !”  What’s  more,  we  actively 
discourage  veterans  from  replac¬ 
ing  their  Government  policies 


with  our  own,  even  if  they  wish 
to  do  so. 

Our  long-sustained  program 
has  induced  many  veterans  to 
retain  their  war-time  protection, 
and  we  intend  to  continue  our 
efforts  in  the  hope  that  every 
veteran  will  take  advantage  of 
the  extended  period  for  reinstat¬ 
ing  his  insurance  without  med¬ 
ical  examination. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

34  Nassau  Street.  New  York  5,  N.  Y.  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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respondents  in  former  enemy 
territory  now  occupied  by  the 
United  States  Army.  The  So¬ 
ciety  believes  that  any  restric¬ 
tion  of  movement  or  news  dis¬ 
semination  by  these  correspond¬ 
ents  violates  the  rights  of  a  free 
press,  unless  such  restrictions 
are  enforced  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  insuring  military  secur¬ 
ity  and  urges  that  the  areas  of 
military  security  should  be 
clearly  defined.” 

The  Society  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Young,  secretary,  that  total 
membership  is  now  482.  Sixty- 
two  members  were  admitted  to 
the  Society  last  year,  there  were 
10  deaths  and  28  resignations. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  resigna¬ 
tions  resulted  from  the  member 
becoming  ineligible  through 
change  in  job  status. 

Mr.  Young  informed  the 
membership  there  would  be 
two  amendments  to  the  by-laws 
presented  for  ratification  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  in  1949. 
One  would  alter  the  present 
rules  limiting  new  members 
from  cities  of  less  than  50,000 
population  to  not  more  than 
five  in  one  year.  The  new  by¬ 
law  if  adopted  would  read: 
“Not  more  than  five  members 
shall  be  elected  from  newspa¬ 
pers  in  cities  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  less  than  50,000  in  any 
one  year,  except  that  the  Board, 
at  its  discretion,  be  empowered 
to  elect  a  total  of  not  more 
than  two  members  per  year 
from  states  having  no  cities  of 
more  than  50,000  population 
and  one  member  per  year  from 
states  having  only  one  city  of 
more  than  50,000  population,  in 
addition  to  the  present  quota  of 
five  such  members  per  year 
from  cities  under  50,000  popu¬ 
lation.” 

The  second  amendment  would 
rescind  a  1944  amendment 
which  automatically  suspended 
members  elected  after  Oct.  1, 
1943,  who  failed  to  attend  the 
annual  convention  for  three 
successive  years.  Both  of  these 
measures  were  moved  by  the 
Board  just  prior  to  the  annual 
meeting  and  could  not  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  this  convention  with¬ 
out  due  notification  to  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

Treasurer  Jones  reported  the 
Society  had  an  operating  treas¬ 
ury  balance  of  $10,423  as  of 
April  1,  exclusive  of  convention 
receipts. 

In  the  debate  on  the  resolu¬ 
tion  concerniM  the  news  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  State  Department, 
Mr.  Knight  stated:  “I  see  a  very 
grave  danger  in  the  language 
of  the  first  resolution  which 
says  that,  ‘the  Associated  Press 
and  the  United  Press,’  follow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Lawrence’s  suggestion, 
‘place  their  respective  news  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  service  of  the  State 
Department.’  In  effect  that 
means  that  these  news  organi¬ 
zations  would  turn  over  their 
news  reports  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  for  any  use  that  the 
State  Deparment  might  make 
of  them. 

"I  inquired  into  the  situation 
in  England  where,  by  its  char¬ 
ter,  the  BBC  is  expressly  pro¬ 
hibited  from  going  into  govern¬ 


ment  propaganda.  It  is  true 
that  Reuter’s  furnishes  its  ser¬ 
vices  to  BBC.  I  asked  Christo¬ 
pher  Chancellor,  the  general 
manager  of  Reuter  s,  if  they 
would  furnish  their  services  to 
be  used  in  any  way  that  the 
government  or  BBC  wanted  to 
use  them,  and  they  said,  ‘defi¬ 
nitely  not.’ 

“What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
disseminate  the  truth  and  in¬ 
formation  around  the  world.  I 
rather  hesitate  to  see  these  news 
services  being  asked  to  place 
their  reports  at  the  disposal  of 
the  State  Department  for  what¬ 
ever  use  the  State  Department 
might  make.  And  I  realize  that 
the  people  running  the  Voice 
of  America  are  trying  to  do  a 
competent  job,  but  there  have 
been  some  uses  of  wire  reports 
in  that  service  which  gave  an 
utterly  fantastic  idea  of  Ameri¬ 
can  culture  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  had  some  of  them 
the  other  day,  but  I  didn’t 
bring  them  with  me. 

“It  seems  to  me  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake  when  we  ask 
these  news  services  to  turn  over 
their  full  reports  which  the 
State  Department  can  use  with 
coloration  or  shading  or  in  any 
manner  that  they  see  fit.  I 
think  that  is  a  definite  draw¬ 
back,  and  I  would  like  to  urge 
an  amendment  which  would 
read  as  follows:  ‘Because  of 
the  special  circumstances  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  present  world 
crisis,  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  United  Press  will 
furnish  factual  news  summaries 
to  the  State  Department’s  Of¬ 
fice  of  Information  and  Educa¬ 
tion  Exchange  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  disseminating 
the  truth  throughout  the  world.’ 
My  reason  for  that  is  this: 

“Whether  we  believe  it  or 
not  all  listeners  are  aware  of 
the  so-called  propaganda  broad¬ 
casts  and  they  are  set  down 
and  accepted  as  such.  The  BBC 
has  by  far  the  best  following  in 
France  and  in  Russia,  and  it 
has  because  it  confines  itself  to 
an  actual  summary  of  news 
without  coloration  or  propa¬ 
ganda.  Any  propaganda  service 
which  urges  our  way  of  life  or 
the  dissemination  of  our  beliefs 
is  viewed  as  such  and  is  not 
received  in  the  way  we  would 
hope  it  might  be  received. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Voice  of 
America  it  is  propaganda.  I 
don’t  think  that  the  government 
denies  that  now  although  Mr. 
Benton  did  originally.  It  seems 
to  me  if  the  listeners  through¬ 
out  the  world  knew  that 
through  these  news  agencies 
they  were  getting  a  factual,  ac¬ 
curate  summary  of  information 
and  news,  the  audience  that 
would  be  attracted  to  the  Voice 
of  America  would  be  much 
larger  and  would  have  a  much 
greater  listening  value. 

“There  is  only  one  other  bene¬ 
fit  for  the  members.  I  am  not 
speaking  for  the  Associated 
Press  because  I  am  not  a  for¬ 
mal  representative  of  that  or¬ 
ganization,  but  I  know  they  do 
fear  this.  After  all,  these  news 
agencies  have  spent  millions  of 
dollars  in  building  up  their 
world  service.  The  Associated 


Palmer  Hoyt,  editor-publisher  of 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  catches 
a  few  words  of  the  AP  speaker 
before  donning  his  western-style 
hat  and  running  along. 
Press  had  a  deficit  last  year  in 
the  world  service  of  some  $400,- 
000,  and  the  directors  at  their 
meeting  suggested  that  some 
might  feel  that  in  order  to  over¬ 
come  the  deficit  the  world  ser¬ 
vice  be  curtailed,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  no  one  there 
even  considered  such  a  thought. 

“I  do  think  there  is  a  feeling 
in  the  management  that  if  these 
reports  were  put  at  the  disposal 
or  at  the  service  of  the  State 
Department  actually  what  might 
happen  is  that  these  reports 
would  be  given,  as  the  boys 
say,  ‘for  free’  to  a  lot  of  other 
newspapers  around  the  world. 
It  is  essential  that  the  U.P.  and 
the  AP  maintain  their  far-flung 
world  organizations  and  if  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  to  send  that 
to  an  editor  in  Italy,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  commercial 
sources  would  dry  up.  I  am 
not  making  a  plea  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  side  but  I  don’t  think 
we  want  to  do  anything  to 
harm  ourselves  to  break  down 
the  excellent  services  they  have 
done  throughout  the  world.  I 
may  be  naive  about  that;  I  know 
the  question  has  been  raised 
and  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
answered.’’ 

Frank  Waldrop,  Washington 
Times  Herald:  I  was  very  much 
impressed  with  Mr.  Owens’ 
statement  about  the  use  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  I  assume 
also  he  meant  the  United  Press 
would  improve  the  reputation 
of  the  propaganda  broadcasts 
of  the  State  Department.  But 
speaking  as  a  client  and  user 
of  both  services,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  I  would  like  to  hear  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  those 
services  and  their  reputation  In 
the  world  as  a  consequence  of 
submitting  to  propaganda 
broadcasts  delivered  in  copy. 

Mr.  Owens:  In  this  particular 
matter,  of  course,  you  are  get¬ 
ting  at  the  heart  of  the  whole 
discussion  which  went  on  at 
the  editors’  committee,  of  which 
I  was  a  member.  We  recognized 
the  fact  that  under,  shall  I  say. 


different  guidance  than  flat 
which  the  State  Department  hii 
now  provided  for  this  und* 
taking,  that  dangers  such^ 
those  just  suggested  could  wtf 
arise;  however,  we  were  so  im. 
pressed  by  the  good  faith,  Ui» 
high  intelligence,  and  the  hirt. 
mindedness  of  the  present  head 
of  that  undertaking  that  we  felt 
we  could  take  that  risk. 

But  you  will  notice  that  ii 
the  resolution  we  very  carrfui 
ly  said  two  things,  or  in  the 
two  resolutions:  One,  that  this 
was  to  be  a  temporary  arrangfr 
ment,  and  that  it  was  to  be  madi 
without  any  sacrifice  of  the 
principle,  with  which  I  thor 
oughly  concur,  of  having  indj. 
pendent  news  agencies  used  ft* 
propaganda  purposes.  It  m 
because  of  what  is  called  “the 
world  crisis”  that  we  decided 
this  temporary  arrangemest 
might  be  made;  that  in  order  to 
provide  a  further  safeguard  wo 
suggested  in  the  second  part  of 
the  resolution  that  the  Society 
continue  to  examine  the  vnA 
of  the  State  Department,  and  If 
its  suspicions  were  aroused,  a 
they  were  indeed  a  year  or  two 
ago,  that  it  report  to  the  meia 
bers  and  then  the  memben 
could,  if  they  saw  fit,  rescind 
the  recommendation  that  wo 
make  today. 

Mr.  Knight:  I  think  what  is 
in  the  mind  of  the  news  ser 
vices  is  simply  this:  In  sellinj 
United  Press,  Associated  Pres 
and  International  News  Servico 
abroad,  the  representation  is  tl 
ways  made  to  possible  client) 
that  these  services  have  no  con 
nection  with  the  government 
That  has  been  a  terrific  asse; 
in  their  favor.  For  instance,  I 
understand,  if  I  am  reliably  In 
formed,  that  the  large  pres 
association  in  France  today  is 
subsidized  by  the  government 
to  the  extent  of  $600,000  a  year 
In  Belgium  a  press  associatioc 
ran  contrary  to  the  government 
and  Mr.  Spaak,  who  has  a  repn 
tation  for  being  one  of  tbe 
world’s  leading  statesmen,  called 
in  that  agency  and  said,  “Ooi 
views  are  at  complete  variaiw 
and  we  think  we  have  the  right 
not  to  send  out  such  a  story.’ 

My  fear  is  If  we  simply  tun 
over  these  reports  from  the 
government  to  the  press  assn 
ciations  we  do,  in  a  way,  align 
ourselves  with  a  definite  gos 
ernment  activity  and  it  seems  ti 
me  that  the  AP  and  U.P.  and 
the  INS  (of  course,  they  an 
sharing  in  it,  but  the  other  tw 
agencies)  would  like  to  be  fm 
from  any  such  connection  whit 
soever. 

And  it  seemed  to  me  if  th» 
two  press  associations  coiil 
prepare  actual  factual  net) 
summaries  and  give  them  to  tk 
State  Department  and  h«i 
them  presented  in  that  fon 
without  coloration  or  to  prestf 
some  other  editorial  idea  in  tk 
broadcast  itself,  that  we  WOM 
b“  performing  the  function jj 
disseminating  the  tnith  throtir 
out  the  world  and  not  run  * 
risk  of  having  our  agent* 
abroad  as  adjuncts  of  our 
eminent. 

OxiE  Reichler.  Yonkers^ 
ald-Statesman:  'The  sugge» 
that  news  summaries  be  P 
vided  instead  of  the  news  *> 
(Continued  on  page  IW) 
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interested  in  dissemination  of  partment  versions  of  life  In 
information.  America  as  we  see  it. 

President  Howard:  You  use  PREsmENT  Howard:  Do  you 
that  word.  mean  to  imply  that  the  State 

Mr.  Knight:  I  think  that  is  a  Department  would  not  use  them 
fine  distinction,  and  one  that  substantially?  You  have  sus- 
should  be  made.  One  of  the  plcions? 

„  _  _  _  things  that  gave  me  cause  to  Mr.  Knight:  I  have  very  defi¬ 

es  interest  which  might  be  just  the  thing  mention  some  of  these  nice  lit-  nite  suspicions  on  that  score. 

■  „  _ 5  for  the  Russians  who  may  be  tie  stories  was  to  point  up  what  b 

Associated  capitalizing  on  the  civil  rights  could  happen.  For  example,  in  «  ,  .  x  e  ** 

- 7— "1,  dareup  to  show  that  we  are  not  one  of  their  stories  they  said  acnwiIXimer  Oi  OCOtt 

‘  right  by  minorities.  A  that  in  a  certain  town  in  Ari-  rij-  tt  c  ‘Rrinrl  TTrivo 

tory  of  the  fine  treatment  zona  all  of  the  inhabitants  were  u.  o.  ounu  1^11  ve 

ed  a  Negro  child  in  Sioux  bandits  at  one  time,  including  Schwimmer  &  Scott,  Inc.,  of 
Iowa,  might  be  well;  the  mayor.  They  said  that  Chicago,  has  joined  the  six 
»re,  I  don’t  see  how  any-  everybody  in  Arizona  packed  a  volunteer  agencies  which  pre- 
less  than  full  services  of  gun  and  every  citizen  carried  pare  advertising  materials  for 
ws  services  can  be  put  a  gun,  but  that  it  had  to  be  the  U.  S.  Savings^  Bonds  cam- 
service  of  the  State  De-  carried  openly.  It  was  a  very  paign,  T.  S.  Repplier,  president 
snt  and  get  the  full  ef-  sophomoric  presentation  of  what  of  the  Advertising  Council,  an- 
f  what  they  are  trying  I  presumed  a  human  interest,  nounced  this  week. 

That  is  my  fear  of  the  so-called  Young  &  Rubicam.  Inc.,  J. 
3uld  be  opposed  to  Mr.  news  broadcast  that  would  be  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  G.  M.  Bas- 
;’s  amendment  if  it  did  prepared  by  the  government,  ford  Co.,  Schwab  &  Beatty,  Inc., 
he  amount  of  information  That  is  why  I  urge  my  resolu-  Albert  Frank  -  Guenther  Law, 
)le  to  the  State  Depart-  tion,  which  would  simply  call  Inc.  and  Grey  Advertising 
for  the  dissemination  of  factual  Agency  are  the  other  volunteers. 
Knight:  I  recognize  Mr.  news  and  truth,  which  I  think  Thomas  H.  Young,  director  of 
I  Doint.  but  he  is  inter-  will  be  believed  in  far  greater  advertising  for  the  U.  S.  Rub- 


cana.”  After  all,  this  is  a  pro¬ 
paganda  war.  We  conduct  it  by 
telling  the  truth.  That  truth 
might  well  consist,  let  us  say, 
of  a  story  originating  in  some 
small  city  ’way  out  in  the  West, 

_  _  -  which  might  be  almost  useless 

If  I  understood  Mr.  George  for  national  discussion  but 


ASNE  Resolutions 
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primarily  in  having  access 
promptly  to  the  /r:; 

Press  and  United  Press  reports, 
and  I  presume  he  also  meant 
fuller  reports. 

I  am  interested  also  in  this 
part  of  the  discussion  because 
Iremember  very  well  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  watered  down 
such  a  resolution  two  years  ago 
until  virtually  what  we  adopt¬ 
ed  wasn’t  worth  writing  in  in¬ 
visible  ink.  And  last  year  I 
remember  when  Mr.  Forrest, 
our  charman,  told  us  in  pretty 
plain  language  that  he  had  Knight’ 
found  by  experience  this  was  limit  th 
so  when  the  Resolutions  Com-  availab 
mittee  rejected  consideration  of  ment. 
a  resolution  to  rectify  this  So-  Mr.  1 
ciety's  position.  Block's 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  ested  i: 
amend  the  language  of  this  reso¬ 
lution,  may  I  suggest  instead 
of  substituting  the  words  "news 
summary"  we  use  some  Ian- 
plage  which  will  say  that  it  is  Bngg 
•Jie  opinion  of  this  Society  that 
the  Associated  Press  and  the 
United  Press,  the  world's  larg- 
est  news  agencies,  provide  the 
United  States  Government 
equal  access  to  its  services,  for 
free  or  for  pay,  such  as  are 
made  available  to  any  govern- 
ment  in  the  world  except  the  |H[Hn 
United  States  Government. 

That  is  the  $64  question  that 
we  sidestepped  two  years  ago. 

It  wasn't  clearly  posed  in  this 
session  and  I  would  like  to  pose 
that  question  and  suggest  some 

Mr.  Knight:  I  don't  think  you 
are  quite  correct  in  saying  "any 
other  government.’’ 

Mr.  Reichler:  News  agency 
or  news  control.  foBl 

Mr.  Knight:  I  don't  exactly 
follow  your  point.  I  know  they 
have  exchange  arrangements  in 
various  other  countries  that  are 
not  available  to  all  countries. 

Mr.  Reichler:  Could  the 
United  States  have  equal  ar- 
rangements? 

Paul  Block,  Jr. 
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- ,  -  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Mr.  Owens’  committee, 
I  was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  State  Department’s  request 
for  what  they  called  “Ameri- 


i  RESENT-DAY  newspaper  plant  engineering  sug¬ 
gests  the  intimate  knowledge  and  highly  specialized  experience 
which  we  have  acquired  over  30  years.  Your  discussion  oi 
production  problems  with  us  will  indicate  advantages  obtain¬ 
able  from  our  architectural  and  engineering  services  which 
include  design  and  construction  of  new  plants  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  existing  facilities. 


24HOl)RS! 


A  new^aper  press  goes 
lussy.”  There  are  complex 
repairs  to  be  made.  Or  keep¬ 
ing  an  old  press  going  wbUe 
a  new  one  Is  Installed.  The 
printed  word  simply  can’t 
watt.”  You  can  depend  on 
these  assuring  facts  —  a  24- 
hour  emergency  service,  a 
tlwt  of  trucks,  a  superb  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  veteran  engi¬ 
neers.  Put  It  up  to  us.  We’ll 
prove  It  to  you. 


•mtlOH  or  CBNTIIt  TKVCKINC  CO..  IKC 
•TMU  WASHINGTON  STRCKT  •  NSW  YORK 
.  ffLMmiJi  U  Am  peintlMf  JmJmtiff 
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Allen  Cites  His  Concept, 
Need  for  AP.  U.P. 


(George  V.  Allen,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Af¬ 
fairs,  addressed  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
April  IS  in  Washington  and  out¬ 
lined  his  concept  of  the  purpose 
of  the  government  information 
program  abroad.  His  remarks, 
presented  here,  are  followed  by 
an  explanation  of  why  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  U.P.  and  AP  are  need¬ 
ed  by  the  OIE.) 

"THE  purpose  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  program  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  is  to  assist  in 
achieving  the  aims  of  American 
foreign  policy.  The  chief  aim 
of  this  policy  today  is  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life,  including  notably  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  the  American  system  of 
p^rivate  enterprise  and  initiative. 
The  achievement  of  this  goal 
is  of  concern  to  every  American, 
but  it  is  of  very  special  con¬ 
cern  to  the  press. 

‘‘Our  information  service  is, 
therefore,  fighting,  every  day, 
to  preserve  and  extend  the  very 
principles  which  the  American 
press  so  excellently  exemplifies. 
We  shall  continue  to  do  so,  with 
every  means  in  our  power. 

“It  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the 
direct  interest  of  the  press  to 
help  in  every  proper  way  to 
make  our  efforts  as  effective  as 
possible.  We  can  make  a  tre¬ 
mendously  more  effective  fight 
if  we  can  pool  our  resources 
and  fight  as  a  team  in  this  all- 
important  national  cause. 

“My  experience  abroad  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  American  jour¬ 
nalism  is  far  out  in  front  of 
journalism  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  This  outstanding  position 
was  achieved  through  the  Am¬ 
erican  system  of  private  enter¬ 
prise.  I  am  as  fiercely  devoted 
to  this  system  as  any  American 
alive,  because  I  believe  that,  if 
our  private  enterprise  system 
breaks  down,  our  pre-eminent 
position  in  the  world  will  deteri¬ 
orate.  I  would  resist  as  stoutly 
as  anyone  the  entry  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  information  field  in 
any  manner  which  threatened 
private  activities.  My  hope  is 
that  we  continue  to  pool  our  re¬ 
sources  for  the  very  purpose  of 
preserving  private  enterprise. 

“My  concept  of  my  duties  is 
to  work  myself  out  of  a  job  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  While  gov¬ 
ernment  will  always  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  make  its  policies 
known  to  the  public,  I  regard 
government’s  entry  into  the 
general  information  field  as 
temporary,  dictated  by  the 
world  situation. 

“With  the  triumph  of  democ¬ 
racy  on  a  broad  scale,  it  is  my 
hope  that  private  enterprise  will 
in  time  be  able  to  perform  the 
general  information  function  en¬ 
tirely  and  that  the  activity  of  all 
governments  in  the  field  will  be 
reduced  finally  to  the  vanishing 
point. 

Ben  Reese,  St.  Louis  Dispatch 
— Would  the  Secretary  tell  us 
what  handicaps  he  feels  the 
State  Department  is  under  as  a 


result  of  the  failure  to  get  the 
Associated  Press  and  the 
United  Press. 

Mr.  Allen:  I  have  asked  the 
people  in  our  international 
broadcasting  division  in  New 
York  to  prepare  a  memorandum 
on  the  exact  subject,  and  I  have 
it  here,  in  which  they  cite  in¬ 
stances  which  arise  in  their  day- 
to-day  operations  from  which 
they  have  difficulty  in  doing  an 
adequate  job. 

“Specific  examples  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  created  by  the  absence 
of  AP  and  U.P.  service  are  set 
forth  below: 

“For  Broadcasting:  Of  the 
total  output  of  the  Voice  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  a  fourth.  26%,  is 
straight  news.  Of  the  total 
hours  broadcast,  nine  hours 
daily  is  straight  objective  news 
reporting.  Of  the  remainder, 
47%  is  devoted  to  news  analy¬ 
sis.  comment  and  roundup  of 
editorial  opinion. 

“Due  to  the  generosity  of  the 
New  York  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  and  others,  we  are  able 
to  compile  a  daily  news  file  to 
use  in  our  newscasts.  This  file 
is  implemented  by  other  De¬ 
partment  resources,  and  by 
Reuter’s,  INS,  Aneta,  Transra¬ 
dio.  etc. 

“Under  existing  limitations: 

“a.  We  are  precluded  from  us¬ 
ing  items  apoearing  in  the  press 
which  are  identifiable  as  exclu¬ 
sive  AP  and  U.P.  stories:  and 
must  limit  ourselves  to  material 
originated  by  the  newspapers’ 
own  staffs:  or  else  wait  until 
such  exclusive  stories  are  re¬ 
ported  by  available  sources.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  radio  operation  that  the 
source  of  an  item  be  closely 
scrutinized.  Oftentimes,  through 
the  facilities  now  at  hand,  a  vi¬ 
tal  news  item  is  delayed  or  not 
used  at  all  when  its  authenticity 
is  in  question  based  on  the 
sources  we  have  available. 

"Illustrations  of  AP  exclusives 
we  would  have  liked  to  have 
used  but  could  not: 

“1.  Eddy  Gilmore  interview 
last  year  with  Stalin. 

“2.  AP  from  Rome.  April  8th, 
New  York  Times  April  9th. 
The  heading  was:  Ambassador 
Dunn  awards  Medal  of  Freedom 
to  Dr  Alfredo  Pizronl.  This 
was  not  available  to  us  from  any 
sources  we  had.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
clusive  AP  story.  You  can  ap¬ 
preciate  how  vital  that  was  to 
the  Italian  desk  at  the  time 
when  we  were  making  this  ef¬ 
fort  in  connection  with  the 
Italian  elections  not  to  be  able 
to  use  an  important  story  of 
that  kind. 

“Illustrations  of  full  coverage 
by  AP  and  U.P:  April  9th — Page 
1  story  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  a  Czechoslovak  plane  which 
had  just  escaped  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  landed  in  the  Am¬ 
erican  Zone  in  Germany.  The 
Associated  Press  gave  full  de¬ 
tails.  The  sources  available  to 
International  Broadcasting  Di¬ 


vision  had  no  details,  conflicting 
reports  of  the  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  plane,  number 
desiring  to  return  to  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  circumstances  of  the 
rerouting.” 

If  we  are  going  to  make  our 
program  to  Czechoslovakia  vi¬ 
tal,  that  kind  of  news  which  is 
coming  into  them  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Broadcasting  System  and 
from  Moscow  in  such  twisted 
ways  as  Moscow  wishes  to  pub¬ 
lish  it.  and  then  they  listen  to 
the  Voice  of  America  and  we 
have  no  straight  cohesive  story 
on  it,  we  don’t  do  an  effective 
job. 

“April  8th — Sources  available 
to  IBD  had  such  conflicting  re¬ 
ports  of  AMG  Trieste  expanding 
civil  administration  that  report 
had  to  be  held  up  pending  clari¬ 
fication  from  Washington.  The 
political  desk  referred  to  IBD 
the  AP  story  in  the  afternoon 
paper.s  for  the  accurate  version 
but  we  could  not  use  the  AP 
story. 

“Our  only  coverage  of  some 
world  areas  such  as  the  Middle 
East  is  Reuter’s.  We  have  been 
delayed  in  broadcasting  items 
from  such  areas  in  our  efforts 
to  double-check  sources. 

“Illustrations  of  dependence 
on  Reuter’s:  Coverage  of  inter¬ 
national  conferences  (Bogota, 
Geneva).  Sources  available  to 
the  International  Broadcasting 
Division  do  not  always  present 
the  United  States  point  of  view 
accurately. 

“Although  INS  has  excellent 
overseas  service,  it  is  very  limit¬ 
ed.  Similarly,  the  snecial  cor¬ 
respondents  of  New  York  news¬ 
papers  in  certain  areas  are  few 
and  far  between  and  too  often 
confine  themselves  to  special 
tonics  leaving  soot  news  to  the 
AP  and  U.P.  ’This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  Far  East,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  Eastern  Europe.  Oc¬ 
casionally  we  find  our  rivals  in 
Moscow  making  good  use  of  AP 
and  U.P.  by  selective  treat¬ 
ment  of  stories  which  we  are 
unable  to  counter  because  the 
AP  and  U.P.  available  to  them 
is  not  available  to  us. 

“It  is  apparent  in  many  cases 
that  AP  reports  have  been  mis- 
ouoted  and  misinterpreted  by 
Tass,  Moscow  Radio,  etc.,  but 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  put  the 
record  straight  since  we  do  not 
have  available  the  full  AP  re¬ 
ports.” 

Ben  Reese;  Will  you  please 
state,  Mr.  Allen,  whether  the 
Associated  Press  or  the  United 
Press  is  serving  rival  govern¬ 
ments  with  their  news  services 
in  some  fashion  or  other? 

Mr.  Allen:  ’The  files  of  the  AP 
and  the  U.P.  are  available  im¬ 
mediately  and  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  to  the  So¬ 
viet  government  because  of  the 
Tass  representative  here.  He  is 
able  to  pick  up  the  whole  file 
and  can  telegraph  it  abroad. 
They  have  no  hesitation  as  to 
the  question  of  copyright  or 
any  agreement  to  use  it. 

■ 

Many  Boost,  Few  Rap 

Portland,  Me. — The  Portland 
Press  Herald  received  198  boosts 
but  only  two  knocks  in  the  first 
of  its  six  monthly  contests  for 
the  best  letters  on  what  is  good 
or  bad  about  the  paper. 


Rochester  Sun  I 
Plans  First  Step 
Toward  Doily 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  G.  Curtis 
Gerling,  president  of  the  Roches, 
ter  Sun  Corp.,  has  announced 
plans  to  convert  his  shopping 
news  throwaway  into  a  paid 
circulation  tabloid  weekly  May 
6  “to  provide  Rochester  with  an 
unrestricted  voice  telling  the 
other  side  of  the  news.” 

In  an  interview,  he  said  he 
planned  ultimately  to  develop 
it  into  a  five-day  newspaper  and 
only  difficulty  of  obtaining  news¬ 
print  prevents  him  from  doing 
it  immediately. 

Gerling  said  he  doesn’t  plan 
to  make  the  new  paper  sensa¬ 
tional,  but  to  print  some  stories 
that  are  left  out  of  the  dailies. 

Harry  Renter,  who  has  had 
circulation  experience  with  An- 
nenberg,  Hearst,  Knight  and 
Gannett  newspapers,  Gerling 
said,  will  be  circulation  mana¬ 
ger.  Plarvs  have  been  made  for 
newsstand  sale  and  carrier  serv¬ 
ice.  Tieups  will  be  made,  with 
three  local  radio  stations  to  aid 
in  promotion  with  expectations 
of  topping  the  current  75,000 
circulation. 

Edward  J.  Randall  will  be 
national  advertising  manager, 
William  A.  Pfaff,  vicepresident 
of  the  company,  and  Eugene 
Davis,  treasurer,  will  continue 
to  handle  local  advertising,  and 
Orville  Allen  will  continue  as 
editor. 

Bill  McCarthy,  radio  sports 
announcer,  will  be  sports  editor; 
Parkhurst  Whitney  will  handle 
general  news  assignments,  and 
David  Kessler,  WHAM  news 
chief,  will  contribute.  New  York 
Post  Syndicate  and  United  Fea¬ 
tures  will  be  used,  Gerling 
added. 

The  Sun  will  continue  to  be 
printed  in  Buffalo  and  trucked 
to  Rochester  until  newsprint  be 
comes  available  so  he  can  estab¬ 
lish  his  own  plant.  Gerling  plans 
to  step  the  paper  up  to  twice  a 
week  by  next  fall. 

The  tabloid  will  be  generally 
limited  to  48  pages,  Gerling 
said,  and  it  already  has  been 
necessary  to  limit  advertising  in 
the  May  6  issue.  He  expects  tiiis 
to  continue  at  least  until  the 
summer  slump. 

Gerling  also  is  president  of 
the  Empire  State  Weeklies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Fairport  Herald 
Mail,  the  Webster  Herald  and 
the  Wayne  County  Mail,  all 
printed  in  Fairport,  but  main¬ 
taining  offices  in  three  suburban 
towns. 

■ 

Printer  Training 
In  Colleges  Studied 

New  Bern,  N.  C. — Possibility 
of  placing  printer  training  in 
junior  colleges  is  under  study 
by  Eastern  North  Carolina  Press 
Association. 

The  plan  was  discussed  by  the 
association  at  its  meeting  here 
last  week.  The  association  asked 
its  president,  Tom  Lassiter  of  the 
Smithfield  (N.  C.)  Herald,  to 
name  a  committee  to  study  su« 
a  program.  The  plan  originally 
was  suggested  by  J.  Walter 
Webb  of  Wilmington. 
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Rothermere  Talk 

continued  from  page  19 

These  are  deep,  and  they  are 
enduring,  the  one  thing  above 
all  else  which  has  always  united 
our  people,  and  always  will,  is 
their  passion  for  liberty.  We 
know,  both  of  us,  that  the  first 
freedom  to  be  seized  by  any 
dictatorship  is  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  Every  tyrant  loathes 
it,  because  he  fears  it.  He  fears 
it,  because  it  is  the  rallying 
point  of  liberty.  He  dares  not 
tolerate  it,  and  therefore  he 
seeks  to  kill  it.  Liberty  is  not 
a  means  to  a  higher  political 
end.  Beware  of  those  who  tell 
you  that  liberty  will  not  fill 
the  baby’s  bottle.  That  it  may 
not  do.  But  without  liberty  the 
baby  will  never  grow  into  any¬ 
thing  better  than  a  soulless  and 
slavish  robot. 

Liberty  is  itself  the  highest, 
and  noblest  political  end.  It 
was  Lord  Acton,  a  great  Eng¬ 
lish  historian,  who  wrote:  "It 
is  better  to  be  a  citizen  of  a 
humble  commonwealth  in  the 
Alps  than  a  subject  of  the  su¬ 
perb  autocracy  that  over¬ 
shadows  half  of  Asia  and  Eu¬ 
rope.”  He  did  not  know  how 
prophetic  these  words  would  be. 

In  what  does  the  freedom  of 
the  press  consist?  You  in  Amer¬ 
ica  have  had  a  private  com¬ 
mission  that  sat  a  long  time 
exploring  this  very  question. 
We  in  Britain  have  a  commis¬ 
sion  now,  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  which  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  investigating  the  same  vi¬ 
tal  principle. 

We  have  now  in  Geneva 
gratuitiously  provided  a  plat¬ 
form.  From  thi.s  platform  the 
enemies  of  freedom  may  pour 
out  their  torrents  of  dialectical 
abuse,  wasting  the  time  and 
wearing  the  patience  of  all  men 
of  good-will. 

But,  when  all  the  thousands 
of  words  have  been  spoken,  re¬ 
corded  and  published,  we  shall 
not  find  a  better  dictum  on  the 
press  than  that  of  Lord  Mans¬ 
field.  a  great  jurist  of  the  18th 
century,  who  said:  "The  liberty 
of  the  press  consists  of  printing 
without  any  previous  license, 
subject  to  the  consequences  of 
the  law.” 

There  you  have  it  all,  in  nine¬ 
teen  words — the  liberty  to  print 
without  some  gaulelter,  gover¬ 
nor,  commissar,  policeman  or 
oflficial  saying  yea  or  nay — al¬ 
ways  provide,  of  course,  that 
the  printed  words  be  within  the 
limits  of  truth,  decency,  and  the 
safety  of  the  state. 

Robust  Press  Held  Essential 

Speaking  as  a  newspaperman 
I  fear  that  love  is  not  an  emo¬ 
tion  the  journalist  rouses  in  the 
human  heart;  fear  and  respect, 
like  the  stern  Victorian  parent, 
is  the  most  we  can  expect.  For 
criticism,  whether  accurate  or 
ignorant,  is  seldom  acceptable, 
and  praise  and  support  seldom 
reap  gratitude. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  some  British  people  do  not 
teve  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  Does  Mr.  Secretary 
Marshall,  or  Mir.  Lovett,  love 
Drew  Pearson?  Or  Cafe  Society 
Jove  Cholly  Knickerbocker?  It 
is  no  more  probable  than  that 
the  Socialist  Party  In  Britain 
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love  my  paper,  the  Daily  Mail. 
No,  I  fear  we  walk  alone,  and 
provided  we  don’t  mind  about 
love  the  net  result  is  healthy 
and  vital. 

It  is  a  robust  and  not  a  ser¬ 
vile,  supine  press  that  is  an 
asset  to  the  country  in  which 
it  fiourishes.  It  is  our  business, 
and  our  duty,  to  struggle  against 
all  efforts  to  curb  our  hard  won 
liberties,  whether  the  attack 
comes  from  abroad  or  from 
within  our  own  countries. 

These  liberties  are  threatened 
in  many  directions.  In  Europe, 
governments  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world  impose  restrictions 
for  internal  reasons  which  taken 
one  by  one  can  often  be  just¬ 
ified  but  which  cumulatively 
have  the  effect  of  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  external  en¬ 
emies  of  freedom. 

Tells  of  Need  for  Paper 

And  here  I  will  make  a  di¬ 
gression  of  a  highly  controver¬ 
sial  character.  Mr.  Kent  Cooper 
stated  his  belief  that  the  wars 
of  the  recent  past  might  well 
have  been  prevented  if  there 
had  existed  free  dissemination 
of  untainted  news  in  all  the 
lands.  But  the  more  freely 
news  is  distributed  the  more 
extensively  it  must  be  printed. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  we 
cannot  properly  fulfill  this  task 
in  Britain  on  our  present  news¬ 
print  allocation. 

Far  from  improving,  our 
newsprint  situation  is  worsen¬ 
ing.  The  possibility  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  from  four  pages  daily  to 
two  pages  cannot  be  discounted. 
Our  circulations  have  been  vol¬ 
untarily  frozen.  As  you  can 
readily  imagine  there  is  conse¬ 
quent  hardships,  often  most  se¬ 
vere  and  unjust,  upon  members 
of  our  profession,  especially  on 
the  younger  ex-service  men 
seeking  entry  into  it. 

It  is  not  that  we  in  Britain 
do  not  own  adequate  newsprint 
resources.  Inde^  you  may  re¬ 
call  that  my  uncle,  the  late  Lord 
Northcliffe,  founded  a  flourish¬ 
ing  newsprint  industry  in  New¬ 
foundland.  But,  today  New¬ 
foundland  is  in  the  dollar  area 
and  its  newsprint  is  forbidden 
treasure. 

In  the  meantime  the  news 
must  be  reported.  Ignorance, 
as  you  know  better  than  any¬ 
body,  breeds  isolationism.  Iso¬ 
lationism  breeds  neutrality. 
Look  eastward  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  you  will  see  forming 
on  the  horizon  a  cloud  of  wish¬ 
ful  neutrality.  Today  no  bigger 
than  a  man’s  hand  perhaps,  but 
capable  tomorrow  of  assuming 
menacing  proportions.  A  seri¬ 
ous  movement  for  Western  Eu¬ 
ropean  neutrality,  particularly 
British  neutrality,  could  under¬ 
mine  the  whole  conception  of 
American  strength  and  swiftly 
imperil  the  present  safety  of 
your  precarious  peace  and  free¬ 
dom. 

The  new  American  desire  to 
secure  peace  through  strength 
has  been  stigmatized  as  "Imper¬ 
ialism.”  I  say  that  if  this  is 
Imperialism,  "then  let’s  have 
more  of  it.”  We  are  behind  you 
and  we  will  do  our  best  to  ex¬ 
pound  to  our  people  all  that  you 
are  seeking  to  do  for  the  future 
of  your  children  and  of  free 
peoples  everywhere. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  we 
in  England  have  greeted  the 
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passage  of  the  European  Recov¬ 
ery  Program  without  even  so 
much  as  a  sidelong  reference  to 
the  absence  from  that  program 
of  newsprint  aid.  But,  it  would 
be  idle  to  pretend  that  some 
regret  at  its  exclusion  did  not 
pass  through  my  mind  as  I  lay 
in  my  bedroom  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  and  sought  to  massage  some 
life  into  my  legs,  which  had  be¬ 
come  positively  cramped  and 
crushed  with  the  stupendous 
weight  of  your  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments. 

No,  I  am  not  looking  at  you, 
Mr.  Sulzberger!  [Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times.] 

In  this  battle  for  freedom  our 
interests,  American  and  British 
and  of  democratic  nations  every¬ 
where,  are  the  same,  and  we 
must  be  united  in  defending 
them.  But,  in  this  struggle  some 
countries  are  sorely  handicapped 
in  endeavoring  to  carry  out 
their  proper  functions  by  lack 
of  newsprint. 

The  light  of  a  free  press  can 
be  snuffed  out  just  as  easily  by 
the  lack  of  paper  as  by  too  much 
censorship.  A  tyrannical  gov¬ 
ernment  which  wanted  to  sup¬ 
press  opinion  might  hesitate  to 
attack  news  at  its  source,  and 
yet  be  bold  enough  to  attack 
newsprint. 

But  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
here  today  are  the  leaders,  the 
makers  of  opinion,  and  the  dis¬ 
tributors  of  the  facts  out  of 
which  opinions  are  made.  I  say 
only  this:  "’Think  it  over.  Don’t 
count  the  cost  of  the  act.  Count 
rather  what  may  be  the  cost 
if  it  is  not  taken.” 

Today  the  Associated  Press 
embarks  on  a  new  century  and 
it  may  well  be  that  this  new 
century  will  be  a  grimmer  fight 
than  anything  that  has  gone  be¬ 
fore.  Humanity  Is  confronted 
with  giant  problems,  dwarfing 
the  conflicts  of  the  past.  I  use 
the  word  humanity  advisedly, 
for  it  would  be  petty  to  discuss 
the  future  in  terms  of  single 
nations  or  of  nationalisms. 

Sees  Leadership  Here 

Now,  today,  the  leadership  of 
Western  Civilization  rests  upon 
this  country.  It  is  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  responsibility  that  has  ever 
fallen  upon  a  nation  so  unused 
to  world  power  as  the  United 
States  of  America.  Never  has 
mantle  fallen  on  such  unwilling 
shoulders,  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  did  not  seek  pow¬ 
er — they  had  power  thrust  upon 
them.  Never  have  a  people  re¬ 
acted  so  swiftly  in  rising  to  the 
occasion. 

The  future  is  going  to  demand 
of  us  strong  nerves.  Let  us  not 
delude  ourselves  about  that.  We 
shall  all  have  to  screw  our 
courage  to  the  sticking  point — 
and  keep  it  there  for  five,  ten  or 
even  more  years. 

As  an  Englishman  I  can  say 
that  I  believe  that  the  future  of 
mankind  is  in  good  hands,  and 
that  the  new  world  will  redress 
the  balance  of  the  old — you  are 
doing  it  even  at  this  hour.  ’The 
passage  of  the  Marshall  Plan  is 
one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  states¬ 
manship  in  modern  history.  All 
Western  Civilization  should  be 
eternally  grateful  to  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
have  listened  to  me  with  such 


courtesy  and  patience  that  I 
hesitate  to  add  some  final  words 
before  I  sit  down. 

’The  Associated  Press  finds  it¬ 
self  on  its  centenary  in  rather 
doubtful  company,  for  1948  also 
marks  the  centenary  of  Karl 
Marx’s  Communist  Manifesto, 
the  documentary  genesis  of  our 
present  trouble  times.  Few 
organizations  are  doing  more  to 
counteract  that  monstrous  false¬ 
hood  with  truth,  or  so  much  to 
lay  the  evil  ghost  of  the  Red 
Russian,  than  the  Associated 
Press  of  America. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  possess 
a  motto  or  whether  it  would  be 
an  impertinence  on  the  part  of 
an  Englishman  to  suggest  one 
to  you.  I  have  found  a  noble 
one.  It  is  not  in  Latin — ^but  in 
the  splendid  English  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence, 
where  I  first  read  it.  It  is  this: 
"Let  facts  be  submitted  to  a 
candid  world.” 

■ 

Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Installs  Officers 

Washington  —  Theodore  F. 
Koop,  president,  and  other  new 
officers  of  the  Washington  Pro¬ 
fessional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi,  national  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  were  in¬ 
stalled  at  annual  Founders  Day 
Dinner  in  the  National  Press 
Club,  Wednesday,  April  21. 

Koop  is  chief  of  the  CBS 
Washington  News  Bureau.  Other 
new  officers  are  Edward  Jamie¬ 
son,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
vicepresident;  Dick  Fitzpatrick, 
the  Quill  Magazine,  secretary; 
Lawrence  Sullivan,  business 
press  writer,  treasurer;  Sol 
Taishoff,  Broadcasting  Maga¬ 
zine,  Griffing  Bancroft,  CBS 
and  Peter  G.  Edson,  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  board 
members. 

Luther  A.  Huston,  national 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
addressed  the  meeting.  Hus¬ 
ton,  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Is  retiring  as  president 
of  the  local  chapter. 

■ 

Pension  Plan  Setup 
By  Fargo  Forum 

Fargo,  N.  D. — At  a  meeting  of 
employees  of  TTie  Fargo  Forutn, 
Norman  D.  Black,  Jr.,  publisher, 
announced  institution  of  a  pen¬ 
sion  plan  beginning  as  of  April 
1. 

Contrary  to  most  retirement 
plans,  the  entire  cost  is  borne  by 
’The  Forum  Publishing  Company. 
It  provides  for  retirement  at  age 
65  at  a  pension  based  on  two 
factors,  the  length  of  service 
after  April  1  and  the  salary 
earned  each  year  by  the  em¬ 
ploye.  The  pensions  are  in 
addition  to  the  regular  social 
security  payments.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  67  employes  are  cov¬ 
ered.  ’The  plan  provides  an 
option  of  a  joint  annuity  at  a 
lower  rate  of  pension. 

■ 

Leighton  Opens  Office 

John  A.  Leighton,  advertising 
sales  executive,  formerly  12 
years  with  the  American  Weekly 
and  the  Metropolitan  Group,  has 
opened  offices  in  the  Graybar 
Building,  New  York  City,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  consultant. 
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SPECIAL  STANDING  COMMITTEE 


Presses  Roll  Despite  Rise  in  Strikes 


Number  of  Contracts  Increases  With 
All  Mechanical  Crafts  Except  Typos 


ITU  STRIKES  In  the  past  three 

years  have  occurred  in  greater 
number  than  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  eight-year  period,  it  was 
reported  this  week  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  ANPA  in  national 
convention  in  New  York  City. 

The  report  noted  also  that 
the  typographical  union’s  strikes 
far  outnumbered  that  of  all 
other  unions  combined.  How¬ 
ever,  the  severity  of  damage  to 
publishing  plants  has  appar¬ 
ently  lessened,  at  least  as  judged 
by  publishers’  ability  to  keep 
publishing. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  com¬ 
positors  for  35  papers  are  cur¬ 
rently  out  on  strike  but  that 
publication  was  continuing. 
Some  of  these  strikes  date  back 
nearly  three  years. 

Arbitration  was  still  cited  as 
the  best  answer.  “Nobody  wins 
in  a  strike,”  the  report  said 

Complete  text  follows: 

’The  past  year  has  included 
a  five-year  renewal  of  the 
ANPA  Arbitration  Agreement 
with  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union,  renewal  of 
negotiations  for  similar  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Stereotypers’ 
Union  and  the  Photo-Engravers 
Union,  a  substantial  increase  in 
arbitration  proceedings  involv¬ 
ing  the  pressmen  and  other 
unions,  numerous  NLRB  hear¬ 
ings  on  charges  filed  by  ANPA 
after  the  no-contract  policy  was 
inaugurated  by  the  International 
T3rpographical  Union,  and  other 
unusual  developments  following 
the  enactment  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947.  That  brief  term  has  also 
included  an  increase  in  ANPA 
membership  with  consequent 
multiplication  of  Chicago  office 
activity. 

During  this  era  of  increasing 
activity  in  labor  relations  we 
have  been  guided  by  the  origi¬ 
nal  purpose  in  creating  the 
Committee,  as  announce  to 
ANPA  members  in  190(V— “to 
promote  a  better  understanding 
between  members  and  their  em¬ 
ployes.” 

It  is  obvious  that  this  desire 
of  ANPA  members  is  fully 
recognized  by  the  members  of 
more  than  20  unions  that  have 
helped  nuintain  the  regular 
publication  of  struck  daily 
newspapers.  Most  of  these 
numerous  strikes  were  initiated 
during  the  past  six  months  by 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  in  an  effort  to  elimi¬ 
nate  collective  bargaining  and 
union  contracts.  Your  Commit¬ 
tee  will  continue  to  pursue  its 
efforts  to  restore  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union  so  that  no 
exceptions  will  exist  in  the  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  relationship 
that  ought  to  exist  between 
ANPA  members  and  all  their 
employes. 
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The  Labor  Management  Re¬ 
lations  Act  of  1947  is  the  most 
important  labor  law  enacted 
since  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  of  1935.  It  is  an 
amendatory  law  applied  to  the 
NLRB  in  an  effort  to  secure 
legal  equity  in  relationships  be¬ 
tween  management  and  labor. 

In  accordance  with  estab¬ 
lished  practice,  the  ANPA  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee  has 
neither  sought  nor  permitted 
promotion  of  any  f^eral  or 
state  labor  legislation.  We  have 
remained,  as  originally  intend¬ 
ed,  entirely  impartial,  without 
promoting  any  governmental 
policies,  so  that  our  attitude 
toward  labor  legislation  would 
be  as  free  of  bias  as  our  arbi¬ 
tration  machinery. 

In  some  respects  state  labor 
laws  have  gone  further  than 
LMRA,  notably  as  to  forbidding 
union  shop  operation.  This 
trend  has  created  a  multitude 
of  problems  for  newspapers  pre 
viously  not  affected  by  state 
laws  in  negotiation  of  union 
contracts.  Because  of  this  trend 
in  state  legislation,  the  news 
bulletins  of  the  Special  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  have  presented 
summaries  of  the  restrictions 
now  imposed  by  state  statutes. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the 
state  governments  have  adopted 
some  form  of  anti-closed  shop 
legislation. 

Strikes 

Aside  from  legislation,  the 
outstanding  event  in  newspaper 
labor  relations  during  1947  and 
early  1948  is  the  Chicago  ITU 
strike.  Indeed,  it  soon  became 
the  most  newsworthy  event  in 
the  national  labor  scene  after 
enactment  of  LMRA.  It  was 
caused  solely  by  ITU  refusal  to 
negotiate  a  contract  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  new  federal  law. 
Because  of  that  one  issue  and 
the  fact  it  involved  so  many 
newspapers  and  employes,  the 
Chicago  strike  imm^iately  be¬ 
came  unique.  But  its  impor¬ 
tance  was  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  all  Chicago  papers 
continued  publication.  That  de¬ 
velopment  eliminated  the  gen¬ 
eral  impression  that  a  large 
city  I’TU  strike  must  prevent 
publication. 

Preceding  the  Chicago  strike 
were  other  ITU  work  stoppages. 
The  number  increased  through 
succeeding  months  until  the  to¬ 
tal  ITU  strikes  involved  more 
than  35  newspapers.  In  most 
instances  the  cause  was  ident¬ 
ical — I’TU  refusal  to  negotiate  a 
contract  in  conformity  with 
LMRA, 

In  most  instances  the  result 
was  the  same — continued  publi¬ 
cation  of  newspapers. 

The  following  table  reveals 
daily  newspaper  strikes  during 
the  past  11  years.  Your  atten 


Daily  Newspaper  Strikes 


2 
0 
1 
4 
4 
4 
1 

4 

5 
2 

•34 
13  9 

The  foreKuint;  table  does  not  report  early  1948  strikes.  Hriefly  suiiiiiiarize<l  below 
are  all  ITl'  strikes  that  have  continued  or  were  started  since  January  1,  1947. 


Year 

Strike 

Began 

Number 

of 

Strikes 

ANG 

ITU 

1PP& 

AU 

IS  & 
EU 

IPEU 

Mailer 

1937 . 

31 

8 

12 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1938 . 

17 

8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1939 . 

9 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1940 . 

10 

1 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1941 . 

20 

4 

9 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1942 . 

15 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1943 . 

18 

0 

13 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1944 . 

11 

0 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1945 . 

40 

0 

29 

3 

0 

0 

4 

1946 . 

33 

4 

18 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1947 . 

40 

2 

31 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Totals . 

244 

30 

140 

25 

5 

1 

<1 

Per  Cent.  . . 

lOO'i 

12.3 

57.4 

10.2 

2.1 

4 

3.7 

tion  is  especially  directed  to  the 
ITU  column  and  particularly  to 
the  totals  for  1945  to  1947. 
During  those  three  years  more 
ITU  strikes  occurred  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  eight  years. 
But  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  publication  continued  in 
1947  whereas  in  earlier  ITU 
strikes  publication  was  the  ex¬ 
ception  rather  than  the  rule. 


An  exact  picture  of  existing 
ITU  newspaper  strikes  is  not 
presented  in  either  of  the  fore¬ 
going  tables.  The  above  tables 
show  when  ITU  work  stoppages 
began.  The  following  table 
shows  those  now  prevailing. 
Some  of  those  listed  below  com¬ 
menced  several  years  ago  when 
the  ITU  laws  controversy  bfr 
gan: 


ITU  Strike  Anaiysis 

Number 

Strikes 

Strikes 

Strikes 

Papers 

Month 

Begun 

Ended 

Continued 

Involved 

12-31-46 

<) 

17 

Ian.  '47 

3 

9 

17 

Feb.  '47  .. 

‘i 

0 

II 

19 

Mar.  '47... 

. 0 

2 

9 

17 

.Apr.  '47 . . . 

. 0 

0 

9 

17 

May  '47... 

. ‘2 

1 

10 

IS 

June  *47. . . 

. 0 

1 

9 

17 

July  '47.  .. 

. 1 

0 

10 

18 

Auk.  ’47... 

10 

18 

Sept.  '47... 

. 0 

0 

10 

18 

Get.  '47... 

. 2 

1 

11 

19 

Xov.  ’47. . . 

. 4 

1 

14 

27 

Oec.  ’47... 

. 6 

1 

19 

35 

Ian.  '48... 

. 0 

2 

17 

31* 

Eeb.  '48.  .. 

. 1 

0 

19 

36 

Mar.  '48 

. 0 

0 

19 

36 

•XoTlC;  ChiraKO  .Sun-Times  mewd  at  the  end  of  January  and  adjustment  made 
here;  previously  Uste<l  as  two  newspapers.  _ 


In  ITU  records  the  following 
are  present  strikes  although  in 
several  instances,  notably  as  to 
Trenton,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Canadian  cities,  the  publishers 
have  long  since  forgotten  ITU. 

ITU  STRIKES  CONTINUING 
AGAINST  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  AS 
OF  APRIL  1.  1948 


Newspapers 

Strike 

Began 

Winnipeg  (Man.) . 

11-8-45 

Free  Press  (E) 

Tribune  (E) 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) . 

.  11-20-45 

Independent  (E) 

Times  (M) 

Hamilton  (Ont.) . 

5-30-46 

Spectator  (E) 

Ottawa  (Ont.) . 

5-31-46 

Citizen  (NO 

Citizen  (E) 

Vancouver  (B.  C.) . 

6-5-46 

Province  (E) 

Springfield  (Mass.) . 

9-26-46 

Republican  (M) 

News  (E) 

Union  (M) 

Union  (E) 

Beaumont  (Tex.) . 

10-2-46 

Enterprise  (M) 

Journal  (E) 

Trenton  (N.  J.) . 

1-11-46 

Times  (E) 

Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) . 

1-27-47 

Gazette  Telegraph  (M) 
Gazette  Telegraph  (E) 
Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.) . 

10-24-47 

Tribune  (E) 

Rockville  Centre  (N.  Y.) . 

1 1-9-47 

Review  Star  (E) 

Chicago  (III.) . 

.  ll-'24-47 

Daily  News  (E) 
Herald-American  (E) 
Journal  of  Commerce 
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*.Sun  f.M) 

♦Times  (E) 

Tribune  (M) 

Hammond  (Ind.) .  11-26-47 

Times  (E) 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.) .  12-2-47 

Post-Journal  (E) 

.MIentown  (Pa.) .  12-4-47 

Call  (M) 

Chronicle  (E) 

Bartlesville  (Okla.) .  12-9-47 

Examiner  (M) 

Enterprise  (E) 

.Abilene  (Tex.) .  12-9-47 

Reporter-News  (M) 

Reporter-News  (E) 

Quincy  (Mass.) .  2-18-48 

Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Columbus  (Ga.) .  2-22-48 

Enquirer  (M) 

LHger  (E) 


♦  NOTE:  In  Jan.  1948  Chicago  Sun 
(M)  and  Chicago  Times  (E)  merged  into 
one  all-day  newspaper. 

Arbitration 

Arbitration  stands  out  as  a 
method  of  avoiding  strife  and 
financial  loss  for  employers  and 
employes.  “Nobody  wins  a 
strike”  has  become  a  maxim. 
A  strike  means  strife,  and,  like 
international  strife,  where  one 
antagonist  has  the  victory,  both 
share  the  loss.  But  constant 
surrender  of  principle  through 
economic  pressure  eventually 
means  total  loss.  Hence  the 
long-established  ANPA  arbitra¬ 
tion  policy  is  the  obvious  ave 
nue  of  preventing  loss  for  both 

{Continued  on  page  121) 
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parties  when  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  does  not  produce  agreement. 

Arbitration,  as  a  permanent 
institution,  is  mutually  bene- 
6cial  to  employe  and  employer, 
just  as  the  strike,  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient,  damages  both 
the  employer  and  the  employe. 
Arbitration,  at  all  times,  means 
a  fair  review  of  the  facts, 
whereas  a  strike  in  good  or 
times  is  subject  to  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  and  labor  sup¬ 
ply  and  other  factors  that  do 
not  truly  reflect  the  basic  rights 
of  labor.  In  our  free  enterprise 
system  there  should  be  no 
“ascendancy”  of  employer  or  in¬ 
vestor  or  employe  dependent 
upon  prosperity  or  depression, 
but  rather  an  equalizing  proc¬ 
ess  like  arbitration  comparable 
to  the  judicial  process  based 
upon  inherent  right. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  report 
of  last  year,  all  the  costly 
strikes  of  1946  could  have  been 
prevented  by  arbitration.  The 
1947  strikes,  and  those  existent 
now,  are  in  the  same  category. 
The  five-year  renewal  of  our 
International  Arbitration  Agree 
ment  with  the  Pressmen’s  Union 
and  pending  negotiations  with 
the  Stereotypers’  Union  and  the 
Photo-engravers  Union  for  sim¬ 
ilar  agreements  mentioned  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  re¬ 
port  should  produce  harmony 
with  all  newspaper  employes. 
Without  these  over  all  volun¬ 
tary  agreements  the  risk  of  lo 
cal  disputes  becoming  disas¬ 
trous  strikes  is  a  constant  threat 
that  is  detrimental  to  the  public 
and  the  combined  employer- 
employe  relationship  that  pro¬ 
duces  daily  newspapers. 

The  following  table  shows  an 
actual  increase  in  arbitration 
commitments  with  all  unions 
excepting  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 


an  actual  increase  in  contracts 
with  all  mechanical  crafts  ex¬ 
cepting  those  affiliated  with 
the  International  Typographical 
Union. 

Despite  the  decrease  in  me¬ 
chanical  union  agreements  re¬ 
ported  above — a  net  decrease 
in  one  year  in  the  total  from 
963  to  688  produced  by  a  still 
larger  decrease  in  ITU  contracts 
— your  Chicago  office  is  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  a  record  of 
all  that  transpires  in  the  at¬ 
tempted  negotiations  where  the 
union  relationship  has  contin¬ 
ued.  Hence,  the  loose-leaf  re¬ 
porting  service  and  other  means 
of  informing  ANPA  members 
regarding  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  has  actually 
encountered  more  detailed  ef¬ 
fort  than  in  previous  years  when 
negotiations  produced  contracts. 

■The  tabulation  of  editorial 
and  commercial  contracts  set 
forth  at  right  reveals  substantial¬ 
ly  no  change  during  the  past 
three  years.  The  slight  decrease 
in  number  of  contracts  is  mean¬ 
ingless  because  the  number  of 
employers  and  number  of  cities 
involved  has  not  changed. 

The  past  year  has  been  the 
first  in  which  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  has  not  gained 
in  total  number  of  contracts 
with  ANPA  members.  During 
the  previous  ten  years  a  steady 
net  gain  was  maintained  by  the 
guild  despite  its  loss  of  con¬ 
tracts  through  suspension  of 
publication,  withdrawal  of  em¬ 
ployes  from  guild  membership, 
NLRB  elections  and  dissolution 
of  guild  charters. 

Bulletins  and  Services 

In  1947  the  Chicago  office 
published  95  bulletins  totaling 
1,226  pages,  plus  quarterly  in¬ 
dexes  that  are  coordinate  in 
the  annual  index  that  appears 
in  Volume  61.  That  volume 
should  reveal  all  1947  news¬ 
paper  labor  news  and  related 
items  of  interest  to  ANPA 
members.  Hereafter  our  bul¬ 


ARBITRATION  PROVISIONS  IN  ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONTRACTS 
1948— «)atracts  688 
1947— contracts  968 

Decrease  276  Typo-  Press-  Stereo-  Photo¬ 

graphical  men  typer  Mailer  engraver 


All  differences .  10 

Differences  relative  to  siicceeflinR 
contract  and  arisinR  tinder  con¬ 
tract,  but  not  discharges .  8 

Differences  relative  to  succeeding 

contract  only . 

(Sun-Total:  net  change  from  pre¬ 
vious  year  in  agreements  to 

arbitrate  new  contracts) .  (—41) 

Differences  arising  under  contract, 

including  discharges .  «64 

Differences  arising  under  contract, 

but  not  discharges .  26 

Discharges  Only . 

No  arbitration  of  any  kind .  8 

(Net  change  from  previous  year 


in  all  arbitration  commitments)  (—26^4) 

no 


118 

36 

- 

29 

68 

1 

29 

1 

1 

11 

(-f6) 

(-23) 

(-i-n 

(-3) 

21 

51 

28 

35 

25 

49 

16 

10 

11 

28 

i 

4 

(-F6I 

(•f6) 

(—27) 

(4-3) 

ai5 

196 

48 

89 

Union  Agreements 
The  adjoining  table  reports  all 
union  contracts  with  the  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  crafts  that 
are  recorded  in  the  ANPA’s 
Oiicago  office  with  comparative 
figures  for  the  last  three  years. 
It  will  be  observed  that  there 
was  a  substantial  increase  in 
mechanical  union  agreements 
from  January,  1946  to  January, 
1947  and  a  sharp  decrease  for 
the  last  year — that  decrease  ob¬ 
viously  resulting  from  the  no- 
pwgaining,  no-contract  policy  of 
the  ITU.  These  figures  reveal 


letins  can  be  enlarged  or  cur¬ 
tailed  as  our  members  deem 
necessary.  Because  it  is  the 
one  direct  over-all  contact  be¬ 
tween  ANPA  members  and  the 
Special  Standing  Committee,  it 
is  the  most  important  service 
rendered  by  your  Chicago  office. 

ANPA  members  who  consult 
the  1947  bound  volume  of  bul¬ 
letins  will  observe  that  it  con¬ 
tains  special  research  bulletins 
and  periodic  tabulations.  These 
will  increase  hereafter  through 
surveys  like  the  inquiry  now 
being  conducted  on  press  man- 
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ANPA  Mechanical  Contracts  on  File  194S 

T  ypographical .  360 

Pressmen .  221 

Stereotyper .  176 

•Mailer .  83 

Photo-Rnuraver .  72 

912 

ANPA  Editorial  A  Commercial 
Contracts  on  File 

Combination  News  &  Commercial  Dept.  Agree¬ 
ments . 

News  &  Editorial  Departments  only . 

Commercial  Departments  only . 

Total  Contracts . 

Total  number  of  newspapers  covered . 

Number  of  employers . 

Number  of  cities . 

Closed,  Union,  Modified  Union,  and  Maintenance 

of  Membership  contracts . 

Number  of  employers . 

Number  of  newspapers . 

Number  of  cities . 

Open  Shop  Contracts.  .  . . 

Number  of  employers . 

Number  of  newspapers . 

Number  of  cities . 


JANUARY  1st 


1»47 

1948 

373 

no 

239 

245 

190 

196 

86 

48 

75 

89 

96:1 

688 

JANUARY  Itt 

1946 

1947 

1948 

78 

78 

76 

65 

60 

60 

15 

16 

16 

158 

154 

152 

173 

192 

186 

147 

147 

147 

101 

102 

102 

98 

102 

86 

85 

100 

86 

100 

132 

111 

71 

73 

61 

60 

52 

66 

57 

48 

61 

69 

61 

76 

46 

37 

48 

JANUARY  lat 

ANPA  Miscellaneous  Contracts  on  File 
Building  Service 

.\FL . . 

Ed.  &  Comm,  contracts  covering  Bldg.  Service 
Circulators 

AFL . 

CIO . 

Unaffiliated . 

Ed.  &  Comm,  contracts  covering  circulators  . 
Drivers 

AFL . 

Unaffiliated . 

Ed.  &  Comm,  contracts  covering  drivers . 

Electrical  W  orkers 

AFL . 

Machinists 


Unaffiliated . 

Newsboys 

AFI . 

CIO . 

IPP  &  Al’ . 

tiperating  Engineers 

AFL . 

Paperhandlers . 

Others . 


1947 

1948 

22 

21 

43 

44 

16 

19 

1 

'2 

5 

68 

59 

40 

38 

2 

3 

10 

8 

10 

10 

1 

i 

1 

13 

14 

8 

9 

3 

3 

7 

6 

13 

16 

22 

27 

12 

3 

♦•Total .  162  166 

♦*  These  total  figures  represent  the  number  of  separate  and  distinct  miscellaneous 
contracts  on  file  in  this  office.  In  several  instances  one  contract  covers  two  groups  of 
employees,  such  as  building  service  and  drivers.  In  such  cases  the  contract  is  counted 
once  in  the  building  service  grouping  ami  once  in  the  ilrivers  grouping  However,  this 
agreement  is  counted  only  once  in  the  total. 


ning  to  ascertain  varying  prac¬ 
tices  not  specifically  revealed 
by  contract  provisions. 

In  May,  1945  the  committee 
established  the  loose-leaf  method 
of  currently  reporting  union 
contracts  theretofore  covered  by 
semi-annual  scale  bulletins. 
Since  this  improved  service  was 
inaugurated  more  than  4,000 
periodic  changes  have  ^en  re¬ 
ported  in  the  loose-leaf  service 
that  now  encompasses  over  1,- 
100  contracts.  The  constant  co¬ 
operation  of  ANPA  members 
has  become  a  necessity  in  main¬ 
taining  this  means  of  current 
information  on  union  agree¬ 
ments.  With  few  exceptions  our 
members  have  promptly  re¬ 
ported  union  contract  changes. 
That  indicates  the  value  of  the 
ANPA  Wage  Reports. 

Supplementing  the  bulletins 
and  loose-leaf  reports,  your  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee  has 
maintained  a  constant  informa¬ 
tion  service  by  individual  sur¬ 
veys  in  advance  of  each  nego¬ 
tiating  period. 

By  cooperation  with  the  city 
newspaper  publishers  associa¬ 
tions  a  weekly  reporting  serv¬ 
ice  has  been  developed.  This 
service  promotes  negotiation  of 
agreements  dependent  upon  late 
developments  in  comparable 
cities. 

One  of  the  improvements  that 
is  being  initiated  to  expedite 
research  on  behalf  of  members 
is  the  Keysort  system  of  codi¬ 


fying  all  mechanical  union  con¬ 
tracts.  While  it  will  require 
several  months  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  the  system,  it  will  expedite 
and  enlarge  the  existing  meth¬ 
od  of  codification.  The  Key- 
sort  system  has  been  used  in 
classifying  labor  contract  pro¬ 
visions  at  the  University  of 
California  but  has  not  been  used 
heretofore  in  codifying  news¬ 
paper  union  contracts. 

By  increasing  the  personnel 
of  the  Chicago  office  during  the 
past  year  and  consequent  en¬ 
largement  of  office  space,  the 
expense  of  operation  has  sharp¬ 
ly  advanced.  Your  committee 
believes  the  increase  in  person¬ 
nel  has  provided  the  improved 
service  to  meet  the  constantly 
growing  demands  of  the  en¬ 
larged  membership  of  ANPA. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
GEORGE  N.  DALE, 
Chairman. 
Raymond  B.  Bottom 
Benjamin  J.  Foley 
Bert  N.  Honea 
Lewis  B.  Rock 
Hugh  P.  Walls 
■ 

$97.50  Scale  Set 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  Editorial 
workers  with  more  than  four 
years’  experience  will  receive 
a  minimum  of  $97.50  weekly  in 
a  new  contract  signed  by  the 
Guild  and  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette. 
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Cite  Need  for  Vigilance 
In  Security  Problem 


(Following  is  a  discussion  on 
the  need  for  protection  of  se¬ 
curity  information  presented  be¬ 
fore  the  ASNE  last  week.  B.  M. 
McKelway  of  the  Washington 
Star,  was  chairman  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Others  whose  remarks  are 
reported  here  were  Dr.  Vanne- 
var  Bush,  Research  and  Devel¬ 
opment  Board;  Hanson  Baldwin, 
New  York  Times,  and  Nat  Fin¬ 
ney,  Minneapolis  Stars  and  Trib¬ 
une. ) 

B.  M.  McKELWAY,  Washington 

Star:  When  the  war  ended 

there  was  a  disposition  every* 
where  to  take  the  wraps  off 
everything  that  during  the  war 
had  been  covered  up  by  censor¬ 
ship.  It  was  a  great  time  for 
the  now-it-can-be-revealers. 

But  today,  while  we  are  not 
at  war,  neither  are  we  at  peace. 
In  recent  months  some  of  those 
in  authority,  and  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  development 
of  the  weapons  and  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  future  wars,  have  be¬ 
gun  to  question  not  the  free¬ 
dom  to  print,  but  the  wisdom  of 
printing  news  in  certain  cate¬ 
gories. 

The  categories  include,  spe¬ 
cifically,  information  on  those 
technical  developments  and 
methods  which  would  be  of 
value  to  hostile  powers  and  thus 
detrimental  to  our  own  in¬ 
terests. 

What  we  do  need,  and  what 
Mr.  Forrestal  has  been  anxious 
to  obtain,  is  a  more  general 
awareness  on  the  part  of  publi¬ 
cations  media  of  the  damage  that 
can  be  done  by  irresponsible, 
ill-considered  publication  which 
for  the  sake  of  a  passing  news 
story  might  reveal  secret  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  potential  enemy. 

We  have  arranged  a  discus¬ 
sion  here  this  afternoon  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  various  view¬ 
points — not,  necessarily,  con- 
fiicting  viewpoints  —  which 
might  help  to  give  you  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  problem. 

Dr.  Vannivar  Bush,  Chair¬ 
man,  Research  and  Development 
Boa^:  As  the  second  World 
War  reached  its  end,  Mr. 
Churchill,  commenting  on  the 
possible  future  action  of  Russia, 
declared  that  “It  is  a  riddle 
wrapped  up  in  a  mystery  inside 
of  an  enigma.”  Much  the  same 
characterization  applies  to  the 
problem  of  security  of  tech¬ 
nical  military  information  in  a 
great  democratic  nation  such  as 
ours  in  times  of  international 
tension  such  as  these. 

We  are  all  fully  aware  that 
aggression  is  still  loose  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  peril  of  out¬ 
right  armed  aggression  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  sudden  full-scale 
war  Is  as  real  today  as  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  We  know,  too, 
that  the  nature  of  warfare  has 
undergone  a  sweeping  and  fun¬ 
damental  change  in  the  past  dec¬ 
ade,  so  that  today  the  well¬ 
being  of  nations,  the  potential¬ 
ities  of  the  United  Nations  as 
a  stabilizing  force,  and  the 
hope  of  a  final  and  lasting  peace 
depend  as  never  before  on  con¬ 
tinuing  and  successful  develop¬ 


ment  of  the  advanced  weapons, 
the  advanced  techniques,  which 
science  and  technology  have 
made  available  to  the  military 
art. 

We  know  full  as  well  that  un¬ 
less  we  safeguard  our  own  ad¬ 
vances  in  these  fields,  we  may 
expect  to  fight  a  possible  fu¬ 
ture  war  with  weapons  as  good 
as  obsolete  because  the  enemy 
knows  both  what  they  are  and 
how  to  counter  them.  That  is, 
we  know  that  if  we  are  careless, 
if  we  are  gullible,  we  not  only 
lose  the  staggering  power  of 
surprise,  but  indera  give  that 
power  over  to  the  enemy  in 
double  terms. 

There  Is  the  essence  of  the 
problem.  The  quick,  obvious, 
and  easy  answer  of  course  is, 
“Tell  nothing  to  anyone.”  But 
easy  answers  don't  make  sense 
generally,  and  this  one  is  no 
exception.  There  are  other  fac¬ 
tors  of  very  great  importance 
to  the  problem. 

Principal  among  these  is  our 
realization  that  the  bulwark  of 
the  democratic  process  is  an  in¬ 
formed  public  opinion.  The 
whole  history  of  this  country 
is  a  demonstration  that  the  free 
exchange  of  ideas  and  complete 
accessibility  of  information  are 
vital  to  the  national  welfare. 
In  the  narrower  and  more  spe¬ 
cialized  ifield  of  fundamental 
science,  as  in  public  affairs,  free¬ 
dom  of  information,  active  and 
alert  interchange  of  ideas,  are, 
we  know,  equally  imperative 
for  growth  and  advancement. 
It  is  no  mere  matter  of  custom 
and  tradition — it  is  a  practical 
fact  of  experience — that  sound 
administration  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  republic  depends  on  the 
education  of  the  electorate 
through  the  ample  supply  of  in¬ 
formation  through  publication, 
and  that  vigorous  and  dynamic 
scientific  activity  similarly  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  trained  nilnds  through 
uninhibited  and  generous  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas. 

The  riddle  wrapped  up  in  a 
mystery  inside  of  an  enigma, 
then,  is  the  problem  of  recon¬ 
ciling  the  preservation  of  the 
values  inherent  in  the  practice 
of  full  and  free  dissemination  of 
fact  with  the  common-sense  re¬ 
quirement  that  we  do  not  put 
into  a  i>otential  enemy’s  hands 
Information  which  will  help 
him  to  kill  our  young  men,  dev¬ 
astate  our  cities,  and  overthrow 
our  nation.  The  problem  Is  that 
of  distinguishing  between  Infor- 
nnation  which  rightly  and  prop¬ 
erly  belongs  to  every  man  and 
information  which  for  the  safety 
and  security  of  every  man  must 
be  protect^. 

This  matter  of  security  can 
be  misjudged  as  a  mere  battle 
of  wits  between  publicists  on 
the  one  hand  and  military  men 
on  the  other.  This  Is  a  danger¬ 
ous  and  damnable  misconcep¬ 
tion.  The  battle  of  wits  is  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  a 
potential  future  enemy,  and 
there  can  be  no  question,  to  my 
mind,  of  where  that  fact  means 


the  allegiance  of  all  of  us  be¬ 
longs,  or  of  the  requirements 
which  it  imposes  on  us. 

Sometimes  in  discussions  of 
this  problem  of  determining  the 
delicate  point  where  common- 
sense  and  the  common  good  de¬ 
mand  that  information  become 
protected,  you  will  hear  it  ar¬ 
gued  that  no  secret  can  be  kept 
very  long  anyhow.  This  argu¬ 
ment  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
facts. 

Today,  we  have  few  real  se¬ 
crets,  but  they  are  ones  which 
we  must  protect,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  under  the  democratic 
way,  we  must  cooperate  freely 
and  honestly  with  one  another. 
I  am  sure  this  can  be  done,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  being  done  today  and 
because  the  information  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  reasonably  easy  of  defi¬ 
nition. 

Absolute  secrecy  about  the 
very  existence  of  experimental 
projects  may  be  undesirable  as 
well  as  impossible.  But  on  the 
contrary,  there  may  be  very 
good  reason  for  protecting  the 
fact  that  we  are  engaged  in  ex- 
permimentation  of  a  particular 
sort,  that  is.  for  not  letting  a 
potential  enemy  know  a  partic¬ 
ular  fashion  in  which  we  are 
marshaling  part  of  our  strength. 

Technical  details,  of  course, 
must  be  guarded  all  along  the 
way,  but  we  cannot  dismiss  the 
problem  with  that.  Of  very 
great  importance  indeed  to  the 
national  welfare  is  information 
about  the  success  or  nonsuccess, 
the  efficiency,  the  effectiveness, 
of  results.  It  is  absurd  to  tell 
a  possible  enemy  that  a  certain 
weapon  development  is  success¬ 
ful,  for  thus  we  specify  to  him 
the  counter  effort  which  he 
should  take.  It  is  equally  ab¬ 
surd  to  tell  him  that  some  other 
undertaking  has  failed,  for  thus 
we  advise  him  not  to  try  it  and 
so  we  help  him  to  make  better 
preparations  against  us. 

I  am  sure  that  as  we  go  on, 
joint  effort  can  be  counted  on 
when  critical  points  are  reached 
and  protective  action  is  needed. 
The  freedom  of  the  press  is  in¬ 
volved  here,  yes,  and  rightly 
so.  The  press  of  the  democratic 
world  today  is  the  only  press 
which  has  freedom,  fre^om  to 
publish,  and,  be  it  remembered, 
freedom  not  to  publish  when  in 
its  considered  judgment — in  the 
considered  judgment  of  sincere 
and  responsible  men,  the  greater 
good  is  served  by  following 
common  -  sense  requirements  to 
protect  information  that  might 
be  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy. 

Hanson  Baldwin,  New  York 
Times:  I  disagree  with  some 

of  the  things  Dr.  Bush  said,  al¬ 
though  I  will  defend  to  the 
death  his  right  to  say  it. 

No  one,  least  of  all  news¬ 
papermen,  is  ever  satisfied,  to¬ 
tally  satined,  with  security  in 
any  form  and  no  one,  least  of 
all  newspapermen,  is  totally 
satisfied  with  public  relations 
officers  or  public  information 
policies  in  any  form.  So  the 
problem  we  are  discussing  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  which  is  peren¬ 
nial  and  perpetual  and  more  or 
less  insoluble  over  the  ages.  It 
is  a  problem  essentially  of  the 
age-old  problem  of  man,  the 
reconciliation  of  freedom  with 
security. 


Dr.  Bush  has  outlined  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  problem  as  he  seei 
it,  and  with  his  general  admoni¬ 
tion  I  have  very  little  to  quar¬ 
rel.  But  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  problem  as  a  working  news¬ 
paperman  sees  it,  particularly  as 
a  military  reporter  sees  it?  l 
have  specialized  in  military  af¬ 
fairs  and  I  would  like  to  deal 
a  litt.e  bit  with  some  of  the 
problems  you  encounter  in  the 
Pentagon,  in  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  the  field  when  you  are 
trying  to  tell  the  American 
people  about  the  state  of  their 
defenses,  and  yet,  when  you 
run  up  against  this,  as  I  som^ 
times  think,  "iron  curtain"  of 
American  censorship,  you  run 
into,  first  of  all,  that  intangible 
something  which  some  deny  ex¬ 
ists,  but  I  affirm  does  exist,  the 
“military  mind.” 

Until  recently  there  has  been 
a  very  clear  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  in  the  services  of  the  role 
of  the  press  in  a  free  democ¬ 
racy.  I  think  there  is  beginning 
to  be  considerably  more  of  an 
understanding  of  the  part  it 
should  play,  particularly  since 
the  services  emphasized  during 
the  war  and  ever  since  the  war 
courses  in  public  education,  and 
have  come  to  educate  some  of 
their  own  leaders  in  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  press. 

There  has  been  a  growth  of 
public  relations  services  in  mil¬ 
itary  services  themselves.  They 
have  been  of  great  help,  but 
when  they  want  to  be,  they  can 
throw  up  a  screen  or  a  dam 
against  getting  information. 

There  is  the  matter  of  over¬ 
classification  of  document) 
which  is  still  continuing.  You 
will  find  that  in  any  military 
service,  partly  because  it  is  a 
heritage  of  the  war.  We  got  the 
secrecy  habit  during  the  war 
and  many  of  the  documents 
have  never  been  declassified. 

In  many  cases  we  don’t  give 
the  potential  enemy  credit  for 
brains  and  we  deny  to  the 
American  people  what  is  known 
to  foreigners.  We  must  fight 
against  stupid  restrictions  but 
we  must  realize  that  so  awful 
are  the  new  weapons  that  some 
things  must  be  kept  secret  by 
the  press  as  well  as  the  services. 

As  the  previous  speaker  said, 
you  get  Into  somewhat  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  situation  when  you  deal 
with  atomic  energy. 

It  is  not  easy  there  to  draw 
a  line  between  the  few  thing) 
that  must  be  kept  secret  and 
those  that  ought  to  be  in  the  ) 
public  domain.  There  is  no  gen¬ 
eral  rule.  Each  case  must  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  reporter 
and  the  editor,  if  they  are  to 
remain  true  to  their  profession 
and  to  democracy,  cannot  yield 
the  right  of  what  is  and  what  1) 
not  to  be  published  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  There  is  another  bat¬ 
tle.  It  is  not  only  the  battle  of 
the  United  States  against  any 
potential  foreign  enemies,  but 
I  think  the  press  of  this  country 
and  every  country  must  always 
remember  that  they  themselves 
must  always  battle  within  a 
country  for  freedom  of  the  press 
and  continued  democracy,  ** 
they  conceive  it. 

There  should  be  no  censw- 
ship  In  peacetime  even  of  mlU' 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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I  think  that  is  a  fair  state- 
Dr.  6ush<  Finney  et  al  ment  of  an  obligation  that  falls 
^  ’  ..  j  .  upon  the  reporter,  who  is  the 

continued  from  page  122  ^^o  carries  the  spear.  I 

-  .  ^  77  think  that  the  reporter  has  a 

(try  information,  except  the  self-  j-gj,!  obligation  to  oppose  and 
im^sed  censorship  of  each  in-  break  down  the  possible  regu’.a- 
jividual  rejmrter  s,  editor  s  and  tjons  whose  purpose  he  can  see 
piHilisher  s  judgment  aid^  by  jq  clog  stifle  his  enter- 
tbe  best  technical  advice  obtain-  prise  in  getting  the  maximum 
able.  Organizations  such  as  this  can  be  legitimately  printed, 

one  must  encourage  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  and  judg- 
ment  among  all  the  newspapers  J 

ot  America  than  now  exists.  1^660  lOr  Oecrecy 
Remember  that  eternal  vigil-  continued  from  page  22 

ance  is  the  price  of  freedom,  - 

but  remember,  too,  th^  ^ /®rise  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 

of  responsibility  is  also  part  of  ^3g  ^  rnonopoly  not  only  of 


that  price 


the  fi.'sionable  material  in  the 


nfhTJ’TraT'tofilk  Unit;d“  States':  blTrof'the  d^I 
and  inH  Pendable  spot  news  about  it.  To 

rtriptW  let^  us  My  as*  a  police  extent  should  the  commis- 

and  whit’  thp  tone  of  sion  be  a  source  of  news  and  In- 
I!*”  fo^  fnrrea,ed  Lv  formation  about  this  Country’s 

fo^hi  “SC  Of  flssionable  material?  To 
JSSal'reporlCT.  I  don’t  pose  what  extent  should  It  conlirm  or 

r»  e.pe?t  on  any  ot  It;  (rom  slunee 

a  reporter  s  point  of  view  there  y*  ouciear  science  or  me  use  oi 

S.'Ttnythlnflvery  .novel  about  ““ffiee’s  view,  the 


Jh!id^^and^*resDect^*?n  man^  commission  is  proceeding  with  a 
tfW  for^a  long  t*me.*  I  don’^  sound  combination  of  enterprise 
S"k  reporters  have  any  quar-  prudence  to  remove  from 

«1  with  military  secrecy,  cer-  the  secret  or  classified  list  data 
Uinly  not  when  it  involves  a  Perta  ning  to  atomic  science,  as 
question  of  blood.  We  respect  rapidlv  as  such  data  can  proper- 
3ie  crop  reports  of  the  Depart-  1/  safely  be  made  available 
ment  of  Agriculture  under  a  to  the  public,  -^e  responsibility 
procedure  set  up  by  statute.  We  should  be  on  the  press  to  ex- 
wouldn’t  want  to  print  the  med-  such  material  as  it  is  de- 

ical  records  of  the  veterans,  classified  for  information  of  in- 
Most  of  us  have  learned  some-  terest  and  value  to  the  public 
thing  about  secrecy,  about  the  for  news  stories. 


sacred  cows. 


Your  special  committee  recom- 


But  I  think  it  is  enormously  mends  that  this  society  appoint 
essential  that  the  reporter’s  at-  a  standing  committee  on  atomic 
titude  except  for  these  excep-  information  problems  to  serve 
tkms.  should  be  to  do  his  for  the  next  year  to  do  these 
damnedest  to  get  information  fhin^:  ... 

despite  any  plans  and  proce-  1  To  get  set  up  regional  seml- 


dures.  because  that  is  the  free  nars  or  training  courses  for 
field  for  the  enterprise  of  a  re-  newspaper  reporters  and  editors 
porter,  and  I  don’t  think  I  ex-  on  atomic  science, 
aggerate  when  I  contend  that  2.  To  work  with  the  Atomic 
the  success  of  newspapers  as  Energy  Commission^  for  —  in 
purveyers  of  news  fundamen-  Chairman  Lilienthal’s  words — 
tally  depends  upon  the  enter-  “that  flexibility  and  adeouacy  of 
prise  of  the  reporter  in  response  relations  between  the  Commis- 
to  the  advice,  counsel,  criticism  slon  and  the  press  which  will  in- 
and  perhaps  abuse  of  the  city  sure,  under  security  conditions, 
editor,  and  in  response,  of  the  fullest  possible  freedom  of 


editor,  and  in  response,  of  the  fullest  pos 
course,  to  the  general  under-  news  handling, 
standing  of  what  this  business  It  is  profoundly  evident  to 
is  all  about.  your  committee  that  there  are 

1  don’t  think  that  reporters  two  kinds  of  national  security, 
are  going  to  lose  their  enter-  One  is  security  through  secrecy. 


are  going  to  lose  their  enter-  One  is  security  through  secrecy, 
prise  because  of  the  existence  and  it  is  short-range  security, 
of  these  new  areas  of  secrecy.  The  other  is  security  through 
but  I  think  they  haye  a  primary  knowledge,  through  information, 
responsibility  always  in  consul-  through  achievement,  through 
tatlon  with  their  editors,  to  do  progress,  and  that  is  long-range 
what  they  can  to  make  It  cer-  security. 

tain  that  these  new  areas  of  se-  The  evidence  is  conclusive 
crecy  are  in  fact  respected.  that  whatever  kind  of  secrecy  is 
I  think  that  surely  a  reporter  necessary  in  this  atomic  program 
has,  first,  of  course,  an  obliga-  impedes  the  kind  of  progress 
tion  to  learn  his  way  around  Irt  that  comes  through  sharing 
these  new  fields  where  there  knowledge  widely  and  through 
are  entirely  legitimate  new  competing  freely,  the  kind  of 
areas  of  secrecy,  but  I  think  he  progress  that  stimulates  the  flow 
has  a  peculiar  and  special  pro-  of  young  scientists  into  atomic 
fessional  obligation  to  push  hard  research. 

for  the  very  last  fragment  of  in-  Some  secrecy  we  must  have, 
formation  that  can  be  leglti-  but  we  must  not  put  our  re- 
jnately  published.  I  would  like  liance  in  it.  In  the  continuing 
to  subscribe  to  one  paragraph  In  cross  pull  between  secrecy  and 
your  atomic  energy  committee  progress,  the  press  must  array 
’’®P®[t.  Itself  on  the  side  of  security 

There  always  will  be  plenty  through  achievement,  on  the 
of  pressure  on  the  side  of  se-  side  of  the  full  measure  of 
CTecy.  The  danger  is  that,  if  knowledge  and  understanding 
press  defaults  in  its  duty  which  produces  achievement, 
“"owledge,  there  will  be  too  and  which  it  is  the  mission  of 
‘ittle  pressure  for  achievement.’’  the  press  to  diffuse. 


There  will  always  be  plenty 
of  pressure  on  the  side  of  se¬ 
crecy.  The  danger  is  that,  if  the 
press  defaults  in  its  duty  to 
knowledge,  there  will  be  too  lit¬ 
tle  pressure  for  achievement. 

W.  W.  Waymack,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission :  'V^at  is  the 
real  object  of  America,  of  your 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  with 
respect  to  atomic  energy  devel¬ 
opment?  What  is  it  that  we 
want  to  achieve?  And  I  am 
Quoting  Bob  Bacher  on  that  one. 
What  is  it  that  we  must  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  nation’s  urgent 
need  attempt  to  accomplish?  I 
think  I  can  boil  it  all  down  to 
the  statement  of  that  objective 
as  being  this: 

To  make  America  as  strong  as 
possible,  as  fast  as  possible,  in 
atomic  energy  development. 
That  has  considerable  breadth 
to  it.  It  is  .IS  broad  as  war  and 
peace.  It  includes  weapon  de¬ 
velopment  surely  but  not  nec¬ 
essarily  a  stockpiling  of  Naga¬ 
saki-type  bombs;  it  includes  this 
objective  of  making  America  as 
strong  as  possible  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible;  it  includes  research  and 
development,  as  the  report  of 
your  committee  has  suggested.  It 
emphasizes  more  knowledge, 
more  application  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  includes,  as  your  re¬ 
port  also  mentioned,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  stronger  science  in 
America,  of  a  stronger  American 
science,  including  basic  science 
and  more  scientists  to  man  it. 

As  to  the  breadth  of  it.  this 
business  of  making  America 
strong,  there  must  be  much  more 
Dublic  understanding  of  the  na¬ 
ture,  the  realities  of  that  which 
we  have  and  live  with. 

Why  do  I  say  that  and  why 
does  your  committee  say,  after 
careful  study,  that  education  and 
understanding  are  really  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  achievement  of  her 
goal,  the  American  goal?  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  public  reac¬ 
tion  to  that  which  we  have 
which  consists  of  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  fear  and  awe  can  be  con¬ 
structive  on  any  score. 

Second.  I  would  suggest  to 
.vou,  and  without  elaboration, 
that  the  tenseness  of  the  world 
situation,  and  the  tendency  of  it 
to  become  not  less  tense  but 
rather  more,  increases  the  need 
for  public  information  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  in  no  wise  lessens 
it. 

'Third,  sometime  back  I  saw 
in  some  newspaper  column  what 
was  supposed  to  he  a  quotation 
from  the  Scholarly  Quarterly  to 
the  effect  that  some  of  our  schol¬ 
arly  researchers  had  established 
a  law  of  rumor  which  ran  to  the 
effect  that  rumor  was  a  function 
of  ignorance  with  respect  to  a 
subject  and  of  the  degree  of 
latent  or  potential  interest  in 
the  subject.  That  is  sound 
enough,  I  think.  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  might  not  accurately  ap¬ 
ply  the  Einstein  equation  and 
say  that  the  law  of  rumor  is  one 
of  those  things  of  equivalents: 
Rumor,  the  degree  of  intensity 
and  often  the  mischievousness 
of  that  rumor  is  equivalent  to 
the  degree  of  ignorance  times 
the  extent  of  interest  square.  E 
equals  MC*. 

I  am  disposed  to  toss  in  here 
also  what  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  call  “Waymack’s  Law.”  I  am 


sure  that  thousands  of  people 
have  thought  of  it  and  have  bet¬ 
ter  expressed  it  long  before  I  hit 
upon  it.  I  think  it  was  Aris¬ 
totle  who  said  that  nature  won’t 
tolerate  a  vacuum.  My  modifi¬ 
cation  of  it  is  this:  Human  na¬ 
ture  will  not  tolerate  a  vacuum 
of  understanding.  If  there  isn’t 
understanding  about  something, 
if  there  are  not  facts  upon 
which  comprehension  can  be 
based,  human  nature  will  fill  it 
with  rumor,  misconception, 
demonology,  the  notion  of  magic. 

Now.  the  relation  of  the  press 
to  this:  With  respect  to  this 
whole  educational  problem,  for 
reasons  that  are  obvious,  for 
such  specific  reasons  as  the  ones 
which  your  committee  report 
mentioned,  the  want  of  text¬ 
books,  and  so  on,  with  respect 
to  this  whole  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  the  press  constitutes  the 
first  troops  really  for  a  period  of 
some  years  at  least.  No  soft 
soap.  It  is  a  duty  of  the  press 
and  a  challenge  to  the  press. 

How  to  do  our  proper  part  as 
a  commission  to  enable  you  to 
do  what  the  press  wants  to  do. 
and  the  press  has  been  very 
kind  and  the  press  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  patriotic?  ’The  press  has 
exhibit^  a  magnificent  disposi¬ 
tion  and  a  wish  to  be  helpful  to 
the  national  cause. 

Well,  in  order  to  do  our  part, 
we  have  set  up  our  Division  of 
Public  and  Technical  Informa¬ 
tion.  We  have  explored  some 
of  the  problems  suggested  by 
your  committee’s  report. 

As  to  No.  9  of  your  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  committee’s 
report,  which  related  to  secur¬ 
ity  guidance,  the  committee  in¬ 
dicated  it  was  uncertain  as  to 
exactly  what  in  that  area  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  what  it  should  do.  ’The 
view  of  the  commission  is  (the 
laws  says  this,  so  this  isn’t  the 
view  of  the  commission)  that 
we  do  have  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  restricted  data  un¬ 
der  the  law.  If  any  member  of 
the  press  comes  to  our  Informa¬ 
tion  Section  asking  for  assur¬ 
ance  that  a  proposed  release 
does  not  contain  restricted  data, 
it  is  our  policy  to  answer  that 
question  and  to  answer  it  yes  or 
no. 

Think  about  this  in  terms  of 
the  problems,  the  dilemmas  that 
arise  from  analyses  in  print  and 
speculation  in  print  with  respect 
to  certain  kinds  of  information 
that  is  tightly  held,  for  instance, 
production  rates  of  fissionable 
material,  weapon  numbers,  and 
things  of  that  sort.  Analysis  and 
speculation  with  regard  to  those 
things  does  have  its  delicacies, 
but  it  is  not  my  thought,  at 
least,  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
or  the  function  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  give  subjective  judgment 
to  members  of  the  press  as  to 
fields  of  interpretation  wholly 
outside  the  area  of  restricted 
data  in  which  it  is  permissible 
to  operate.  It  isn’t  easy.  Hiat, 
however,  is  my  judgment  as  to 
what  the  policy  should  be. 

■ 

Sponsoring  Derby 

Yuma,  Arizona  —  The  Yumo 
Daily  Sun  will  co-sponsor  a 
Soap  Box  Derby  this  summer, 
along  with  Yuma  Chevrolet 
dealer. 
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Ad  Bureau  Meeting 


continued  from  page  15 


dium.  “Start  from  a  base  pat¬ 
tern  of  your  business  as  it  is," 
he  said,  “and  build  block  by 
block  local  advertising  coverage 
to  fit  the  high  potential  mar¬ 
kets,  and  use  ‘national  media’ 
as  a  useful  but  secondary  me¬ 
dium." 

Examples  of  successes  accom¬ 
plished  by  this  method  were 
cited  in  case  histories  by  Har¬ 
old  Barnes,  assistant  director  of 
the  Bureau.  Among  the  cases 
he  pointed  to  were  those  of  a 
distider  and  an  appliance  manu¬ 
facturer.  Both,  he  said,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  sales  potentials,  have 
placed  their  advertising  strate¬ 
gically,  market  by  market. 

Another  set  of  case  histories 
was  related  by  John  Giesen, 
director  of  the  Bureau's  Retail 
Division,  as  indications  of  how 
its  activities  have  been  aimed  at 
helping  both  the  retailer  and 
the  newspaper. 

Thomas  Walker  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  described 
the  activities  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  of  which  he  is  vice- 
president.  Its  782  professional 
salesmen,  he  said,  have  brought 
their  efforts  into  coordination 
with  those  of  the  Bureau.  The 
association  itself,  he  pointed  out, 
has  developed  a  half-dozen  sell¬ 
ing  presentations  which  have 
had  considerable  attention  at 
advertisers’  top  policy  levels. 

Another  feature  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  program  was  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  scroll  to  William  A. 
Thomson,  who  recently  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  as  ad¬ 
ministrative  director.  The  scroll, 
bearing  the  good  wishes  of  the 
governing  board,  executives, 
and  staff  of  the  Bureau,  was 
presented  by  Edwin  S.  Friendly 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  who 
served  for  nine  years  as  Bureau 
chairman. 

Irwin  Maier,  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  vicechairman  of 
the  Bureau,  presided  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  . 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time— $.50  per  line 
4  times— .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  approximately  five,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 
There  is  an  additional  charge  of 
1 5  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  In  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  Incorrectly.  Mail  to 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  be 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 

please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant.  9-1132 


Boy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  *  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-brokers 
Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS  —  with 
excellent  futures,  offered  by  former 
publisher  of  experience.  J.  R.  OAB- 
BERT,  3937  Orange  St..  Riverside,  Oal. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  9080  Braddock  Dr, 
Culver  City,  California. 


CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U,  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  62,  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Michigan. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 


tk  A  Let  me  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
•Stypes,  623  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5.  California. 


Newspapers  bought,  sold,  valued. 
Confidential  private  negotiations. 

L.  PARKER  UKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 
Times  Bldg..  St.  Petersburg.  Florida 


SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCUS  GRIFFIN 
427  West  Fifth,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 


SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY  —  81,000,000 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Brokers, 
3725  Exposition  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  GROUP  in 
beach  community  of  30.000.  Two 
paid,  one  a  shopper;  Millions  being 
expended  in  public  improvements; 
Price  only  $38,500,  cash  payment, 
$25,000. 

J.  R.  Gabbert,  3937  Orange  St. 

Riverside.  California 


MOUNTAIN  state  daily  newspaper 
with  well  equipped  shop  doing  ap¬ 
proximately  $75,000  volume  per  year. 
This  shop  is  complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail  and  earning  more  than  a  reason¬ 
able  return  on  the  investment.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  9328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE,  exclusive  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  busy  small  city  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  surrounded  by  rolling  farm 
ares.  Good  equipment  housed  in  own 
building.  Personal  reasons  for  sell¬ 
ing.  $50,000  first  payment  with  or 
without  building.  Include  financial 
references  with  reply.  Confidential. 
Box  9609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  SPRING  LIST  of 
Newspaper  Properties  for  sale.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SEMI-WEEKLY,  fast  growing  town  of 
15,000;  gross,  ’47,  over  $85,000;  1948 
should  be  $100,000;  daily  justified  any 
time  newsprint  eases. 


PROFITABLE  WEEKLY,  in  one  of 
greatest  industrial  communities  in 
United  States;  profitable;  gross  $90,- 
000;  price  $50,000,  with  $30,000 
down ;  opportunity  to  build  large 
newspaper. 


WEEKLY  in  town  of  10.800;  good 
plant;  3.000  new  homes  to  build  in 
'48;  price  $40,000,  half  cash;  health 
requires  sale. 


J.  R.  Gabbert,  3937  Orange 
Riverside,  California 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY  for  Sale.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Will  accept  one- 
third  cash  as  down  payment.  Box 
9666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


49%  INTEREST  in  ABO  eexclusive 
Sunday  newspaper  grossing  $30,000 
in  1947,  for  $7,000  to  ambitious,  cour¬ 
ageous  general  manager  who  knows  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation.  Unusual  op¬ 
portunity  in  rapidly  growing  Great 
Lakes  city.  Box  9717,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Thriving  New  Jersey  Weekly,  12 
years  old,  gross  $25M  last  year,  circu¬ 
lation  3,000.  Box  9693,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TWO  SOUTH  CALIFORNIA  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE  WEEKLIES;  short  drive  to 
both  seashore  and  mountains,  live  amid 
the  oranges,  1947  gross  over  $70,000, 
net  over  $16,000.  Plant  worth  $60,- 
000.  Priced  at  $60,000  for  quick  ac¬ 
tion.  $20,000  down,  10  years  at  6% 
on  balance.  J.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Brad- 
dock  Drive.  Culver  City,  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  MAN, 
age  30,  has  $15M  cash  to  apply  on 
purchase  of  part  interest  of  daily  or 
weekly  in  mid-West.  Box  9664,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


MODEL  CSM3  Intertype 
Model  14  Linotype 
Monotype  Material  Maker 
Monotype  Giant  Caster,  4  molds,  63 
fonts  mats,  42  to  72  point. 


Payne  &  Craig  Corporation 
82  Beekman  Street 
New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


2,  3  or  4  UNIT  Goss  presses,  also  one 
single  16-page  unit  press.  Box  9690, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


1000  SINGLE-WTtAPS  per  hour.  New 
model  CRAW’FORD  Wrapper  (now  in 
production),  guaranteed  to  cut  down 
mail  room  costs.  For  information, 
write  Wm.  B.  Edmondson  Co.,  New- 
port.  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE — HOE  PRESS 
No.  1873  Web  press,  i'A  Decker  type, 
16  pages.  7  column  black  and  white 
or  four  color,  23  9/16  cut  off. 
Mechanical  Superintendent 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
Columbus  16.  Ohio 


FOR  SALE 


DUPLEX 

Standard  Tubular 

16  pg.  press,  2-to-l  stereo,  A. 


Goss  Quad 

double  folder,  22%",  stereo,  A.  C. 


Goss  Straightline 
single-width,  4-deck,  23  9/16" 
compensators  for  color 


Complete  Newspaper 
Plant 

consisting  of 
2  Quadruple  press 
1 1  Typesetting  machines 
Fully  equipped  composing  room 
Complete  office  equipment 
(This  equipment  is  being  offered  i 
one  or  two  complete  plants.) 


BEN  SHULMAN 


500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724  Phone:  BRya^it  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York" 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FORsm 


NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE 

Rotary  Printing  Pressei 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC, 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 


See  our  ad  on  page  113 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment.  Directs 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Bs 
tary.  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Roiten 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Fora 
Tables,  etc.  Walter  W.  Meso  C<«. 
pany,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicsio, 
Illinois.  _ 


FOR  SALE — Rebuilt  Model  8  Linotnr 
and  rebuilt  CSM  Intertype.  SentiVq 
priced.  Printcraft  Representatirei, 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE 


EIGHT  (8)  PAGE 
■STANDARD  TUBULAR  PLATE 
PRESS 
Factory  New 


with  Combination  Folder 
Box  9652,  Editor  &  Publisher 


16-PAGE  SCOTT  MODEL  X-11  Rotsij 
press,  push  button  control,  QE  driw, 
Scott  curved  casting  box,  shaver,  till 
trimmer  and  trimming  saddle,  bls^- 
ets  and  rollers  good  condition.  Dapla 
standard  matrix  roller,  2)4  ton  Hm 
coal  fired  stereotype  pot  with  pump. 
Available  about  September  1,  1941. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Price  $10,- 
000  as  is.  The  Florence  Timet, 
Florence,  .llabama. 


LINOTYPES — Several  Model  5t.  Ii 
and  14s  available  for  early  deliTery 
nr  will  find  you  any  model  Linotne 
or  Intertype.  Publishers  Equipmeit 
Co.,  P.  0.  Box  588,  S.  W,  Atlantal, 6t 


USED  FLATBED  CHASES 
Eleven  available,  used  on  Duplex  Flit- 
bed.  Inside  measurements,  120  ^ 
99'A  ems.  Quoin  and  screw  lock  ip  . 
Fair  condition.  Y’ou  make  offer.  Ali  J 
doubled  truck  chase.  Central  Timei, 
State  College,  Pennsylvania. 


4— MILLER  SAWS.  D.  C.  Moloil 
$150.00  each.  2 — Auto  Plate  Shsteri 
23  9/16  cut  off,  with  D.C.  moton. 
$2500.00  each.  All  in  good  runoiei 
order. 

Write:  H.  D.  Rindsberg,  Cinciniuti 
Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 


OCTUPLE  HOE  PRESS 

3  decks  back  of  folder,  one  unit  shell 
Press  has  2  color  cylinders.  Complete 
with  DC  drive,  21)4''  sheet  cut. 


SCOTT  5-UNIT  PRESS 

Complete  with  roller  bearings,  loW 
steel  cylinders  and  Jones  Antomitit 
tensions.  Two  color  cylinders.  Sheet 
rut  21.'s''.  Uses  same  plates  as  tbon 
Hoes.  Press  has  two  90  hp  DC  motoi 
which  can  be  run  separate  or  together. 


WOOD  JRS.  FOR  211/2" 
SHEET  CUT 


Above  equipment  in  good  shops  anJ 
available  about  July  I,  1948. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

OREGON  JOURNAL 

Portland  7,  Oregon 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  April  24, 
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gCHANlCAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS,  64 
un.  with  Ooss  highspeed  twin  fold- 
^  cutoff  22%',  8  column,  4  pistes 
tile.  75  HP,  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
(•lipment,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
•r  32  P**e  two  np,  three  color  foun- 
uiu,  also  desirable  for  printing  com- 
[n,  attractively  priced,  available  im- 
aediitcly-  For  additional  particulars 
vrite  to: 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Uarsball  &  Jefferson  Streets 

Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 


HALL  FORM  TABLES 

AO  Ifetal — Built  for  Hard  Usage 
Site  24' X  30' X  3834'  high. 
(Other  Heights  as  Specified) 
—Prompt  Delivery — 

Dm  Other  Newspaper  Equipment. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

130  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


11  and  24  CYLINDER  HOE  Pancoast 
tdor  press.  21)4'  cut-off.  Box  S03, 
BoiM,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  4-UNIT  PRESS 

High  speed  anti-friction  newspaper 
press.  Sheet  cut  22%".  One  unit  re¬ 
versible  for  color;  two  color  cylin¬ 
ders  superimposed  ebove  this  unit. 
Choice  of  DC  or  AC  equipment. 
Cline  reels  end  pasters.  Double 
folders  with  conveyors  from  both 
deliveries.  Speed  50,000  per  hour. 
Aveileble  immediately. 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE 

Three  decics  high;  double  folders; 
sheet-cut  22%";  speed  24,000  per 
hour;  DC  drive;  electric  paper  roll 
hoist.  Aveileble  immediately, 

12-UNIT  GOSS 

12  units,  3  double  folders,  Cline 
reels  and  tensions;  substructure;  DC 
drives;  23  9/15"  sheet-cut.  Six  units 
available  immediately,  balance  sum¬ 
mer  1948. 

GOSS  COLOR  PRESSES 

One  12-cylinder;  sheet-cut  2l’/i": 
one  8-cylinder,  22%"  sheet-cut;  AC 
drive.  Aveileble  immediately. 

HOE  OCTUPLE 

Four  decks  high;  extra  color  fountain; 
SE,  AC  drive;  geared  for  25,000 
per  hour;  press  excellent  condition; 
available  September  1948.  Sheet  cut 
22%". 

12-UNIT  HOE 

'T'  type  20th  Century  super-speed 
presses;  four  double  folders;  sheet 
cut  22%”;  Hoe  ink  pump  and  rail 
system;  each  three  unit  press  has 
late  news  fudging  device;  thru  arm 
reels  with  Hoe  running  belt  tension, 
D.C.  drives. 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT. 
FLOOR  FED 

Six  units;  sbeet-cut  23  9/15";  two 
double  folders;  available  immediately. 

interested  parties  CAN  CON- 
TAa  GEORGE  R.  STEELE  AT  THE 
,'J^^L‘-OORF  -  ASTORIA  DURING 
WEEK  OF  APRIL  I8TH  OR— 


the  WALTER  W.  MEZO  CO 

400  W.  Madison  St., 

Chicago  6,  III. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  24,  1948 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 
One  34)4  inch  roll  white  newsprint, 
weighing  833  lbs.  Has  been  in  storage 
several  years  due  to  change  in  tiie 
requirements.  Narrower  sixes  sold 
from  same  lot  and  purchasers  well 
satisfied.  Offered  at  our  current  FOB 
price  of  $5.69  cwt.  Write  Star,  Miles 
City,  Montana. 


Newsprint,  prompt  shipmenta, 
Canadian,  any  size  rolls,  large  quan- 
tities.  Box  9703,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32-lb.  Standard  sixe 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  9306,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SWEDISH  NEWSPRINT 

25,000  tons  available,  con¬ 
tract  or  single  lots.  Bishop 
Company,  90  Broad  Street, 
New  York  City.  BOwIing 
Green  9-8686. 


NEWSPRINT 

Any  size  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian  or 
European.  For  immediate  and  future 
deliveries  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred 
Horn.  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Telephone :  HAnover  2-0165. 


POWER  PAPER  BALER — Makes  a 
bale  of  paper  300  to  500  lbs.;  3  ph  3 
bp  motor.  Overhauled,  guaranteed.  A 
bargain  at  $750.00.  f.o.b.  Chicago. 
Northwest  Type  Foundry,  507  So.  4th 

St.,  Minneapolis  15,  Minnesota. _ 

DUPLEX  8-page  Flat  Bed  Web  Per¬ 
fecting  Press.  Available  30  days. 
For  details  write  Box  549  or  Charles 
H.  Brown,  Retlaw  Hotel,  Fond  da  Lac, 
Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 


ADVERTISING  BILLING  MACHINE 
(Burroughs  Moon  Hopkins).  Adds, 
subtracts,  multiplies,  including  frac¬ 
tions  and  decimals  and  carries  accumu¬ 
lated  totals.  Good  condition.  Present 
cost  $2,000;  will  sell  for  $350.00. 
Evansville  Printing  Corporation.  At¬ 
tention  W.  J.  Goeltz,  201N.  W.  2nd 
St.  Evansville,  Indiana. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  tervice. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Tracking  Co.,  Ine. 

See  our  ad  on  page  1 17 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 
Standard  Canadian.  Any  Quantity.  Box 
9322,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


WANTED — 3,  4  or  5  UNITS 
with  A.O.  drive 
Box  9546,  Editor  h  Pnblither 


LUDLOW  MACHINE  and  Mats,  write 
or  wire  serial  number  and  price. 
Printcraft,  707  8th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington  1.  D.  C. _ 


WANTED 

Carved  plate  casting  box  for  23  9/16' 
stereotype  plates.  Write  Box  9736, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANTED — Newspaper  Press  for  four- 
color  printing.  Write  Box  9734,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CAN  YOU  HELP  US  fill  orders  for 
Models  L,  5,  8,  18  and  22  Linotypes 
and  one  magazine  Intertypes  7  Rush 
full  description,  best  cash  price.  Pub¬ 
lishers  Equipment  Co.„  P.  0.  Box  588, 
S.  W.,  Atlanta  1,  Georgia. 


WANTED 

Rotary  press  with  stereotyping  equip¬ 
ment  if  possible.  16,  20  or  24  pages. 
Will  pay  cash  or  trade  Duplex.  Give 
full  details  and  price  F.O.B.  your  city 
and  earliest  possible  delivery  date. 
Write  Box  9691,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Hoe  Curved  Router  21)4  . 
Curved  Shaver  21)4',  Sta-Hoe  Scorch¬ 
er.  Give  age,  make  and  price. 

PHONE:  MU  2-4912 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13K  inch  printing  diameter. 
21f4  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  $10,000 — To  thirtyish  business 
manager  experienced  in  advertising 
.sales:  20%  interest  in  profitable  week¬ 
ly  shopping  newspaper,  grossing  $80,- 
000  last  year,  in  well-balanced  ex¬ 
panding  midwest  city.  Box  9716,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTORS  to  form  $300,000  corpor¬ 
ation  print  standard  Spanish-English 
daily.  Excellent  plan  for  prompt  profit¬ 
able  66,000  circulation.  Further  par¬ 
ticulars:  B.  C.  L.  Embassy  Hotel, 
New  York  City. _ 


SEEKING  SYNDICATED 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

of  proven  ability  with  $1500-$2000 
capital.  Half  interest  as  partner  of 
Art-Copy  man.  New  copyrighted  Mat 
l^rvices  for  merchants  and  profes¬ 
sional  men.  Confidential  resume.  Box 
9706.  FMitor  A  Publisher. 


WANT  EASTERN  party  to  take  over 
well  launched  popular  annual  book  for 
newspapers.  Small  investment;  good 
future;  part  time  proposition.  Box 
9725,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


CALLING  SMALL  TOWN  PAPERS! 
Want  a  New  York  Correspondent  for 
news  geared  to  your  particular  needs 
who  will  also  act  as  your  New  York 
representative!  College  graduate,  vet, 
29,  trademag  experience,  excellent 
writer,  wishes  to  supplement  income. 
Broad  cultural  background.  Box  9683, 
Editor  A  Fnblisher. 


COVERAGE:  New  York  City  vicinity, 
reporter-photog  team.  News,  features; 
assignment  basis,  otherwise.  Aecnrste, 
fast,  reliable.  Box  9590,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  feature  writer  travel¬ 
ing  Ireland,  England,  France,  May- 
August,  will  handle  your  psrticnlar  as¬ 
signments.  Wire,  write  Loncks,  2001 
Northwest  19,  Oklahoma  City. 
Publisher. 


SERVICE  FOR  EDITORS.  You  can 
cover  news  or  features.  New  York 
City  vicinity,  at  moderate  cost.  You 
can  get  what  you  want  when  yon  want 
it.  I  have  seventeen  years  widest 
newspaper,  trade  paper  experience; 
proven  record.  Established.  Make  my 
office  yonr  New  York  headquarters. 
Box  9713,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WIDELY  EXPERIENCED,  capable 
newsfeature  writer  returning  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  Africa,  Middle  East,  Far  East. 
Sailing  Mid-May.  Features  in  series 
or  singly  tailored  to  your  needs.  Box 
9732.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


WOMAN,  free  lance  writer,  wants 
feature  and  special  assignments  New 
York  City  vicinity.  Meets  people  in¬ 
telligently,  tactfully.  Box  9653,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

WRITER-EDITOR  leaving  June  aci- 
ence  tour  Sweden,  Denmark,  France, 
England,  seeks  news,  features  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  9726,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SCHOOLS  ' 

LEARN  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  WORK 
for  newspaper  or  open  your  own  profit¬ 
able  business.  School  established 
1931.  Veteran  training,  too.  Write 
for  booklet  The  Aurora  School  of 
Photo-Engraving,  Tasope  Bldg.,  Au¬ 
rora.*  Mo. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU! 

Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  ia  a# 
profit-packed:  1,  It’s  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletina. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsn 
on  your  problems.  2,  Created  by  foika 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Want  Ad  department.  3.  PAP  ideM 
are  use-tested.  Write  today  for  details 
of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes 
yon  more  money. 


P.ARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


WOMENS  page  editors.  New  ideas, 
new  features,  new  services  when  you 
need  them.  Special  promotions  when 
you  need  them.  Special  promotions 
available.  Consultation  in  your  office 
or  at  headquarters  in  New  Y'ork.  Box 
9723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

EDITORS,  reporters,  etc.  Write  ua 
for  jobs.  Lloyds  Newspaper  A  Radio 
Exchange,  562  Broadway.  Albany, 
New  York.  _ 

HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING  ^ 

A  JOB  WITH  A  FUTURE:  College 
grad  with  small-medium-daily  or  large 
weekly,  experience  in  local  display. 
Prefer  young  man  with  farm  back¬ 
ground.  Opportunity  to  do  ad  planning, 
layout  and  copy  on  all  classifications 
except  women’s  wear.  Large  Midwest 
city.  Give  qualifications,  ambitions, 
salary  expected,  first  letter.  Box  9638, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

ARE  YOU  READY  to  step  into  a 
classified  manager's  job  on  eastern  af¬ 
ternoon  9,000  daily,  now  running  solid 
page.  This  is  a  “natural”  classified 
territory  offering  unusual  opportunity 
to  man  or  woman  now  working 
.distant.  Starting  salary  $75.  Box  9731, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN 

Long  established  afternoon  daily  in 
growing  city  needs  two  sober,  indus¬ 
trious  lay-out  salesmen.  No  Sund^ 
Salary  and  commission  average  $100 
and  more  for  top  man.  Present  busi¬ 
ness  under  weekly  contract,  much  more 
available.  Congenial  surroundinga. 
Laurel  Leader  Call,  Laurel,  Miza. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  MP«ri- 
enced  in  copy  and  layout,  to  handle 
accounts  of  man  promoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  managership  and  to  create  new 
business.  Good  starting  salary  P*®* 
commissions.  10,000  afternoon  daily 
near  Philadelphia.  Box  9733,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Experienced. 
Good  copy  and  layout  ability  essentlM 
as  well  as  selling  ability.  One  with 
knowledge  of  retailers,  problems  pre¬ 
ferred.  General  accounts.  One  paper 
town,  of  35,000  in  Northern  Ohio. 
40  minutes  from  metropolitan  city.  Si* 
day  evening.  16,000  circulation.  Plant 
well  equipped.  Permanent,  good  •al- 
ary,  real  opportunity  for  right  person. 
Please  give  complete  information  in 
1st  letter.  Box  9688,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  —  Youhk  mao 
qualified  bj  experience  and  record,  for 
morninc  paper  in  bighlj  competitive 
field.  Eaitern  Area.  Must  know  lay¬ 
out,  copywriting  and  ability  to  handle 
diversified  accounts.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  possibilities  of  advancing  to 
local  Advertising  Manager.  Full  de¬ 
tails  as  to  age,  experience,  salary 
desired  are  required.  Write  Box  9640, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  mature  and 
experienced  advertising  salesman  with 
^od  salea  record  for  advertising  staff 
■n  midwest  city  of  40,000.  Muat  be 
able  to  aell,  write  and  layont  retail 
advertising.  Write  fully  qualifications 
preparatory  to  interview.  Box  0592, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  . 


MAJOR  afternoon  daily  in  eastern 
New  York  State  requires  an  experi¬ 
enced  retail  advertising  solicitor.  Oivo 
complete  history  in  first  letter,  and 
state  salary  expected  to  start.  Box 
9736.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  newspaper  kaa  opening 
for  advertising  solicitor  capablo  of  do- 
veloping  new  nnsiness  and  selling  spe¬ 
cial  promotions.  Prefer  man  now 
working  on  newspaper  of  about  10,000 
circulation.  Box  9680,  Editor  A  ^b- 
Uaher. 


^RKINO  TELEPHONE  SUPERVIS¬ 
OR,  small  department  with  great  po- 
tontialities.  Located  near  New  York 
•feting  ago,  oxperience 
And  nnj  infonnntion  xon  dMin  import- 
ant  pins  salary  reqniremants  to  Box 
9589,  Editor  m  Publisher. 


YOUNO  Advertising  Salosman.  Most 
be  able  to  aervico  all  types  of  ac- 
•eoots.  Salan’  and  oommission.  Write 
w.  Haines.  Courier  News, 
BljtheTille,  Arknnint. 


HELP  WANTED— ARTISTS 


TOP  ARTIST,  layout  and  retonching. 
On  Eastern  daily,  where  all-around 

*•  >607, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


OTROULATION  MANAGER  wanted  by 
P*P^r.  10.000  city  within 
100  milei  of  Chioftgo.  Mutt  naTe  car. 
Attrsct^e  salary  and  bonus  arrange- 
>6>«.  Editor 

•  Poblisher. 


CHROUliATION  Supervisor  for  large 
fielly  end  Sunday  newspaper.  Man 
must  have  vision  and  ims^nation 
uiTth  good  record  of  training  and  anper- 
vtaing  men.  Strong  producer  can  ad¬ 
duce  to  executive  position.  Furnish 
deUils:  past  experience,  results  se- 
Mred,  and  earnings.  Box  9623, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


KPERIENCED  Circulation  Orew 
,  telth  proven  ability  to  orgsn- 

•■•,  train  and  manage  subscription 
Mies  «ew  for  well  established  daiW  in 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  Good 
proposition  and  opportunity.  If  yon 
have  what  we  want.  State  age,  jobs 
*"d  ownings  past  ten  years,  to  Box 
9608,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IHD-WEST  daily  of  4,400  with  plenty 
6*  expansion  room  has  vacancy  for 
working  circulation  manager  who  will 
produce.  Experienced  Little  Merchant 
And  rurnl  promotion.  Position  perma- 
nent.  Give  ail  details  including  sal- 

rpubfis"h;;“"‘*-  itor 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


EXPANDING  Texas  afternoon  dail 


.  also  ciiy  ean_  .  _ 

ary  dependent  on  experience.  Perma¬ 
nent  Jobs,  paid  vacations,  hospitalisa¬ 
tion  and  medical  benefits  given  present 
employees.  Tell  experience,  references, 
salary  desired,  family  status  if  inter¬ 
ested,  to  Box  9686,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  45,000 
morning  daily.  Good  pay.  Pleasant 
working  eonditi9ns.  Permanent.  Write 
fully  to  city  editor.  Enterprise,  Beau¬ 
mont,  Texas. 

MALE  REPORTER,  preferabiy  with 
ear  for  old  established  weekly  aews- 
papor  near  Chicago.  Write  P.  O.  Box 
160,  LaOrange,  IBinols. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ALL  TYPES  of  Editorial  personnel 
wanted  for  various  New  York  State 
dailies.  Write  full  details  to  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association, 
The  Castle,  Syracuse  10.  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  deokman  who  can 
handle  copy  fast  and  accurately.  One 
who  can  help  out  with  rewrite  in 
emergency.  Vacancy  now  open  with 
outstanding  afternoon  daily  in  New 
Jersey.  Fivo-dsys-a-week.  Must  furnish 
references.  State  salary  requirements 
in  application.  Apply  Box  9598,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  five-day  eve¬ 
ning  daily.  Independent  Republican. 
Southern  Wisconsin.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  and  be  able  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  departments.  Want 
man  who  is  doing  good  job  for  pres¬ 
ent  employer.  Most  fill  vacancy  soon. 
Prefer  someone  who  is  now  located  in 
Middle  West  but  will  consider  others. 
If  yon  really  have  something  on  the 
ball,  write  or  wire  immediately  and 
give  references.  Box  9665,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  •  FEATURE  WRITER 
wanted  by  Florida  small  eity  daily. 
Must  have  ability  to  cover  beat  and 
write  own  eopy.  Prefer  man  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  conducting  campaigns  and 
Investigations.  Man  we  want  must  be 
qualified  to  dig  up  own  stories  and 
not  depend  entirely  on  City  Desk  as- 
signmeata.  Forward  references,  back¬ 
ground  and  clippings  of  work  in  ini¬ 
tial  application.  Good  pay.  Box 
9575,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


THE  JACKSON  SUN.  Jackson,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  now  has  opening  for  well  quali¬ 
fied  newsman  offering  adequate  com¬ 
pensation  and  excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Please  write  direct 
to  Publisher  giving  personal  back¬ 
ground,  experience,  and  acceptable 
starting  salary. 


RELIABLE  leg  men  wanted  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Atlanta, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  Seattle,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Denver  and  Dallas  to  furnish 
announcements  Regional  U.  8.  Civil 
Service  examinations.  No  writing  In¬ 
volved.  Liberal  payment  arrangement. 
Write  Box  9694,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  of  proven  ability  as 
writer,  columnist  and  makeup  is  of¬ 
fered  good  opportunity  on  live  south¬ 
ern  afternoon  daily.  Good  pay  for 
good  man.  No  place  for  phonies.  Write 
or  wire  details  and  date  available. 
Gordon  H.  Allen,  Managing  Editor, 
Columbus.  Ga.,  Ledger. 


WANTED:  Man  reporter  on  afternoon 
daily.  Good  hours,  congenial  surround¬ 
ings,  doing  experienced  work.  $45  to 
start,  more  later.  Box  9679,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED-MECHANICAL 


Experienced 
PRESSMAN 
for  work  on 
NEW  SCOTT 
PRESSES 
Steady  Position 
good  wagn;  pension  plan 
Vacations 
7  day  publication 
APP'J  Floyd  Cowden 
DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS 
Fourth  and  Ludlow  Streets 
Dayton,  Ohio 


WANTED:  Ad  man  in  composing 
room.  Night  work,  good  scale.  Ideal 
working  conditions.  Times  •  News, 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

WANTED,  for  New  York  SUte  Dail¬ 
ies,  mechanical  personnel  of  all  types, 
including  operators,  make^  men, 
compositors  and  pressmen.  Write  full 
details  to  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association,  The  Castle,  Syracnso  10, 

New  York. _ 

WANTED— Linotype  operator,  union 
shop,  $60,  87}i  hr.  week,  day  work, 
permanent  in  good  town.  Housing  sit¬ 
uation  tight  but  can  bo  eolvod.  Good 
fishing  in  nearby  lakes.  Fine  liberal 
arts  eollege  near.  The  Daily  Jefferton- 
ian,  Cambridge,  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


WISH  TO  INVEST  $16,000  FOItf 
nority  interest  with  possible  evestiil 
majority  control  small  daily  or  itaj. 
weekly.  Family  man,  35,  with  back, 
ground  of  success  in  business  and  idi. 
torial  departments  of  small  dsilia, 
and  as  weekly  owner.  Consider  soad 
property  preferably  in  East.  Now  tdj. 
tor  of  9M  circulation  daily. 
fully  first  letter.  Confidential.  ^ 
9711,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  AD  MANAGER  of  Wig: 
ern  daily — Capable,  plenty  of  drive- 
limited  capital  to  invest  in  part  is. 
terest  or  partnership  and  assumptiw 
of  ad  department  management  of  pre 
gressive  New  York  or  New  EnglsM 
weekly  or  daily.  Information  and  re 
ferencea  on  request.  Box  9695,  Edit* 
A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  National  Advwfii; 
ing  Salesman,  former  resident  of  Csll 
fornia,  now  staff  member  of  Isrp 
Eastern  daily,  desires  connection  viU 
California  daily.  Best  references  frou 
employer  and  advertisers.  Avsilsbli 
about  September  1st.  Age  81.  fist 
9710,  Editor  A  Pubiisher. 


GREATER  CLASSIFIED 
PROFITS! 

Young,  aggressive  CAM  desires  ehsaii. 
Married,  ambitions,  energetU.  Exeil- 
lent  record  on  small  competitive  dsib. 
Prefer  West  Coast.  $100  week  wial- 
mum,  bonus  on  increase.  Box  NU, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  ftAlJU 
MAN,  employed,  successful  prodnctin 
record,  seeks  new,  similar  assoelsUm 
(newspaper,  magasine)  or  one  at  as- 
tional  advertising  manager.  Box  MH 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  Advertising  Execitin 
desires  change  (or  better, 
family,  23  years’  experience  all  'da 
partments.  Familiar  photo-engraviai 
process,  splendid  record,  salary  epsa 
Box  9501,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ARTISTS 


EXPORT  PICTORIAL  airbrush  re¬ 
toucher  wants  free  lance  work.  H. 
Greer,  Phone:  TE  8-8576,  New  Totk 
City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
CARTOONISTS 


CARTOONIST,  23,  experienced  spertl, 
editorial,  feature;  also  reporting,  sit 
school,  some  college.  New  Yorker.  Bsi 
9618,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


AVAILABLE  in  30  days,  circulstiss 
manager  now  employed  with  over  Kl 
years’  experience  as  an  expert  es 
“The  Little  Merchant  Plan’’,  Neve- 
stands  and  mail.  Can  organise  the 
department  to  a  Publisher’s  entile 
satisfaction.  Proven  records  of  resilts. 
Married,  age  42  years.  Best  of  refer 
ences.  Replies  confidential.  Addtsee 
Box  9537,  Editor  A  Publisher _ 


A-l  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  MV 
employed  wants  managership,  elfr*' 
country.  Experienced  in  Little  Her 
chant,  District  Men,  office  detail,  nsll 
room,  etc.  Married,  York  Rite  Maiet. 
References.  Reasons  for  moving.  Pro 
fer  mid-west.  Box  9708,  Editor  8 
Publisher.  _ _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  ass^ 
ant  handling  and  organising  home^ 
livery  systems  with  leading  snbnrto 
dailies  in  New  York  City  and 

TDr^l  101  C  CLJ/"\^TCD  Know  the  little  merchant  plan 

TROUBLE  SHOOTER  a  to  Z.  Know  how  to  promote  sad  get 

AVAN  ARI  F  results.  Served  in  W.  W.  II,  ~ 

^  V  I  yo»rs  of  age  and  can  furnish  exeejlml 

Thoroughly  understand  all  phases  In-  references.  Box  9720,  Editor  A  Pib 
eluding  mechanical.  Capable  backstop-  luher 

ping  key  executives,  or  over-all  direc-  -----  ,  T* 

tion.  QUALIFIED  for  position  of  ciwi^ 

Notable  record  Includes  chain  general  tion  manager  non-  metropolitan  dsiV- 
management  and  individual  properties  Not  interested  in  title,  but  a  positM* 
this  country  and  Europe.  that  will  pay  for  an  experienced  ■••- 

University  graduate  Journalism  and  Been  in  circulation  work  since  WL 
Business  Administration.  Experience  except  three  years  in  the  service.  Bsw 
covers  all  branches  including  general  position  on  metropolitan 
re-organisations;  budget  control;  cir-  evening,  and  Sunday  newspaper,  IltW 
eolation  and  advertising  developments,  merchant  plan.  Age  40,  married,  uw 
Confidential  Interviews  during  ANPA  family.  Best  of  references  ••  ■* 
O>nvention  solicited.  ability,  character,  and  habits.  8** 

Box  9670,  Editor  A  Publisher  9714,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  lor  April  24,  IMI 


HELP  WANTED-MECHANICAL 


WANTED:  Linotypist  for  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Summer  resort.  Write  Town 
Crier,  Nantucket  Island,  Mass.  Tel. 
Nantucket  47-W. 


HELP  WANTED— 
MISCELUNEOUS 


ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN  required 
for  photo  syndicate.  Must  have 
knowledge  selling  stock  pictures,  etc., 
to  magasines,  advertisers,  book  pub¬ 
lishers.  Box  9721,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  ADVERTISING  PROMOTER 
With  top  contacts  to  sell  new  copy¬ 
righted  radio-newspaper  sales  idea; 
no  investment.  Box  9681,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY,  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausnsr,  180  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


AN  UNUSUALLY  experienced,  highly 
efficient  Business  and  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  knowing  also  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  field,  desires  managerial  position 
substantial  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Native  Midwesterner.  Might  consider 
contact  man  metropolitan  daily.  Ad¬ 
dress  C.  L.  Houser,  1335  Park  Ave., 
Bridgeport  4,  Connecticut. 


COLD  TYPE  PRODUCTION.  Can  su¬ 
pervise  all  phases;  Varitype,  Foto- 
type,  IBM,  paste-up,  layout.  Experi¬ 
enced  metropolitan  daily.  Age  86,  eol¬ 
lege,  W.  K.  Hollister,  70  Eastern 
Blvd.,  Baldwin,  N.  Y.,  8-2046-R. 


COMPETENT  publication  executive, 
33,  single,  seeks  opportunity.  Experi¬ 
enced  metropolitan,  medium  sised 
dailies,  weeklies,  trade  and  business 
publications,  magasines.  Can  do  any 
publication  operation  except  artwork 
and  certain  mechanical  tasks.  Can 
supervise  all  operations.  Excellent 
photographer.  Have  sold  pictures  and 
stories  to  top  quality  slicks.  Tripled 
linage,  increased  circulation  at  latest 
connection.  Know  letterpress,  offset, 
gravure  and  ’’Chicago"  methods. 
Aware  of  costs,  could  invest.  Consci¬ 
entious,  community  leadership  knack, 
original  ideas,  effective  personality, 
can  get  best  out  of  people.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Interview  ANPA  convention 
or  possibly  your  own  eity.  Box  9621, 
or  phone  N.  Y.  C.  BOulevard  8-8822. 


DIRECTOR  of  Student  Publications 
at  large  college  desires  new  location 
effective  September  1.  Has  outstand¬ 
ing  record.  Familiar  with  yearbook, 
magasine  and  daily  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  Box  9604,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOR  WESTERN  PUBLISHER; 

Are  you  looking  for  a  dependable,  ex¬ 
perienced  well-educated  young  (34) 
man  as  an  assistant,  editor,  or  man¬ 
ager!  Good  weekly,  semi- weekly  or 
small  daily.  No  big  eity.  Can  invest. 
Family.  Present  salary  over  $4000. 
Box  9712,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STAFF  ASSISTANT 
TO  COMPTROLLER 
Finishing  30  months  of  reorganising 
to  increase  efficiency,  reduce  cost  of 
office  systems,  accounting  (now  IBM) 
and  City  Circulation  for  daily  nearly 
180,000.  No  longer  needed.  Previous 
management  experience  and  in  ac¬ 
counting,  budget,  manufacturing  costs 
of  other  businesses.  Married,  44. 
$5-9,000  relative  to  future  offered.  For 
resume,  references,  interview  write: 
W.  D.  Wilson,  8891  Porter  N.  W., 
Washington  16,  D.  C.  ORdway  8553. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


iVAXUi-BLJS  IMMEDIATKliY.  Ezper- 
iMCtd  eireulktion  mtn,  age  80,  de- 
lirei  position  with  future  in  South 
Isit.  Progressive,  energetic  worker, 
ctt  snd  references.  Box  0685,  Editor 
g  Publisher. 


jnfDAflONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


IBLE  newsman,  35,  15  years'  ex- 
Mrience  thorough  knowledge  all  phases 
Qitorisl  work  reporter  to  managing 
(ditor;  also  radio  news,  news-talks, 
IfStores,  desires  position  with  daily, 
or  radio-news  service  or  as  for- 


IMBITIOUS.  news-minded  vet,  26,  to 
Rtdnste  practical  Chicago  evening 
Jaurnslism  school.  Want  try-out  as 
nporter  on  daily  paper.  No  college, 
plssty  of  enthusiasm.  Available  June 
hrst  for  work  anywhere  in  UnHed 
u^tes.  Box  9609,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  MISSTEP  INTO  RADIO 
Ptblicity  man  in  major  net  HQ  wants 
•It  snd  back  to  newspaper,  maga- 
liM.  Ambidextrous  as  radio-movie, 
Iimior  veteran’s  editor-writer;  double 
II  photo-cartoonist.  Midwest  or  Far 
West.  Box  9697,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AX  willing  to  trade  initiative, 
isfinnity,  ability  for  experience  (edi¬ 
torial  assistant,  copy)  small  daily  your 
city.  B.  A.  June,  some  typing,  mimeo- 
psphing,  interviewing,  objective,  ac- 
custe  copy  thorough  knowledge 
French.  Spanish.  Box  9705,  Editor  A 
Poblisher.  _ 


1  NEW  YORK  STATE  PUBLISHER 
SHOULD  READ  THIS  AD 
If  yon  need  an  editorial  executive  who 
will  brighten  your  newt  columns  and 
eirnistion,  too.  I  am  available.  Box 
MS4.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ALL  AROUND 
EXPERIENCE 

oCered  by  this  publisher  of  suburban 
viekly.  Veteran,  81,  single,  college 
^nste.  Seeks  writing  spot  on  good 
tiiiy  in  growing  community.  Revests 
iaterview,  review  of  clippings.  R.  V. 
Whitbeek,  1  Corell  Road,  Scarsdale, 
I.  T. 


ILLAROUND  experience  on  small 
diily  desired  by  college  graduate, 
liille,  37.  Willing  to  start  anywhere 
bit  prefer  Southwest.  Box  9669,  Edi¬ 
tor  a  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  weekly,  re- 
poitsr-photographer,  27,  single,  A.B., 
was  law,  ex-communications  officer 
•eoki  position  with  weekly,  house  or- 
pt,  radio,  public  relations  in  vicinity 
Sw  York  Oity.  Experience  limited, 
Nt  sfgressive  with  ideas.  References. 
Ow.  Osmera.  Box  9687,  Editor  A 
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A  NOTE  TO  PUBLISHERS 

jooUng  for  an  opening  on  a  lively, 
Fsbiic-spirited  newspaper  which  needs 
'  ^  punch,  imagination  and 
mstivs  ability  Journalism  graduats, 
B.8.,  June,  KTA,  National  Mholastic 
Mssrsry.  Excellent  Social  Science 
jwkgronnd.  5  months’  expsrlencs  rs- 
Connecticut  daily.  Top  refer- 
•oess  Veteran.  Harried.  Will  go 
opportunity.  Available  for 
“NPA  convention.  Phone 
®-3-24$9.  New  York  City,  evenings 
J-T  or  write.  Box  9672,  Edi- 
*  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ABLE  NEWSMAN;  42,  metropolitan 
experience  copyreader,  reporter,  edi¬ 
torial  writer;  journalism  graduate; 
veteran.  Box  9650,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AP  SPORTS  WRITER 
YALE-trained,  5-year  newsman,  seeks 
return  to  metropolitan  newspaper  as 
Sports  Editor  or  writer.  Young,  have 
top  ability.  A-1  references.  Bex  9540, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE,  alert  young  man,  24, 
seeks  position  as  reporter  or  desk  man. 
Experience  with  small  daily,  wire 
service,  snd  national  trade  journal. 
A.  B.  and  professional  journalism  de¬ 
grees.  Veteran,  single,  willing  to  go 
anywhere  in  United  States.  Box  9715, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAREFUL  but  independent  reporter, 
two  years  Msnhsttan  courts,  police, 
general  assignments.  Can  handle  office 
position.  Journalism  degree.  Seeking 
salsry  increase,  job  with  future.  Box 
9663,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST-REPORTER  wants  po¬ 
sition  on  south,west  Urge  or  small 
daily  with  chance  to  work  into  editor¬ 
ial  cartooning.  Experienced.  Veteran, 
81,  married.  Salary  secondary.  Box 
9514,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  editor  or  telegraph  editor;  10 
years’  experience  with  newspapers  snd 
AP;  College  grad.,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  9689,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


CONTINUOUSLY  employed  in  newt 
department  of  midwestem  daily  near¬ 
ly  29  years,  would  consider  change. 
Age  55.  Emil  Dalberg,  1192  Williard 
Street.  Oslesburg,  Illinois. 


COPYREADER  —  heavy  metropolitan 
experience,  desk,  street.  Fast,  accu¬ 
rate  and  dependable.  Missouri  grad¬ 
uate,  veteran,  42.  Now  in  New  York. 
Box  9651,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EAGER  to  obtain  editorial  job  with 
small  or  medinm  daily  Texas,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  or  Westward 
upon  mid-June  graduation.  Editor  of 
twice-weekly  college  paper.  Police, 
sports,  general,  copydetk  experience 
on  20.000  Midwest  daily.  24,  vet. 
Box  9633,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


EDITOR- WRITER:  4  years  metropoli¬ 
tan  experience;  editor  of  weekly  in 
city  of  70,000;  editor  monthly;  cor¬ 
respondent  for  national  paper;  clip¬ 
pings,  A-1  references;  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  on  trade,  industrial  publication. 
Available  anytime.  Box  9719,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  copywriter,  public  relations. 
General  newspaper  experience,  daily 
and  weekly,  magasines,  trade  papers. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  9513,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER 

14  years  newspaper,  magasine,  radio 
experience,  former  managing  editor 
national  publication.  Quentin  Reynolds 
writes:  ’.  .  .  excellent  writer,  line 
rewrite  man.  capable  makeup,  copy 
reading.  I  know  of  no  more  excellent 
all-aronnd  man  who  could  fill  almost 
any  newspaper  or  magasine  post.  . 
Box  9512,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


EDITORIAL  Assistant,  26,  married; 
all  around  experience  on  dailies,  trade 
press,  others.  Seeks  creative  post 
with  weekly,  monthly.  Box  9610,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE  and  Youth  I  Edit 
weekiies;  report  on  dailies,  write  and 
edit  news  for  radio.  I’ve  done  them 
all.  25,  single,  college  man,  prefers 
job  in  East.  Box  9630,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


FORMER  SPORTS  EDITOR,  now  city 
editor,  wishes  job  with  larger  south¬ 
west  paper  as  sports  writer.  Married, 
24  years  old.  Handle  all  sports,  pre¬ 
fer  writer’s  post.  Will  also  double  on 
straight  news,  features  if  necessary. 
Start  at  $60.  Box  9676,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

FORMER  Billboard  Reviewer  with 
New  York-Hollywood  background,  ex- 
syndicated  movie-radio  columnist, 
seeks  columnist  berth  on  New  York 
metropolitan  daily.  Box  9682,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

FORMER  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  college 
daily,  reporter  metropolitan  daily. 
Brown  MA,  23,  with  knowledge  edit¬ 
ing,  make-np,  heads,  proofreading,  re¬ 
writes,  seeks  desk  after  June  80.  Box 
9565,  Editor  A  Poblisher. 


attUAD  pen,  siiarp  eOge.  Meekly  eUi- 
tor  in  early  80 's  seeks  writing  oppor¬ 
tunity,  anywhere.  Box  9616,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


GIRL  Reporter  snd  feature  writer — 
25,  single,  4  years’  experience  on  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies.  Interviews  during 
ANPA  Convention  call  South  Orange 
(New  Jersey)  2-4758  or  write  Box 
9680,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INTEKEBTING  personality.  back¬ 
ground.  Beginner’s  job  on  newspaper 
desired.  Single,  young.  Box  9547,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


INDUSTRIAL  WRITER 
seeks  permanent  spot  on  editorial  page 
or  as  a  special  assignment  reporter 
with  publisher  whose  editorial  policy 
is  averse  to  socialistic  trends  and  fed¬ 
eral  restraints  on  free  enterprise.  Pre¬ 
fer  south  or  midwest.  References,  33, 
single.  Box  9692,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


18  THERE  A  PLACE  on  a  large  or 
middle-sized  daily  (25,000  circulation 
and  up)  for  a  young  reporter  with 
versatile  weekly  background!  Box 
9704,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  graduate,  B.  A.  In 
June,  wants  start;  newspaper,  maga¬ 
sine,  publishing  house.  Box  9510, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


JOURNALISM  graduate  seeks  editor¬ 
ial  position  with  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Accurate  news  writer.  Can  write  fea¬ 
tures.  Experience  limited.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  9655,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LIVE  WIRE  GAL  wants  reporter’s 
^b.  Two  years’  experience  on  New 
York  Dsily.  Joomsiism  msjor.  Fashion 
background,  prefers  straight  news 
stuff.  Anywhere.  Anytime.  Excellent 
references.  Box  9562,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Managing  editor  one  of  largest  U.  8. 
dailies,  recently  four  years  diplomatic 
experience,  wishes  to  return  to  field 
preferably  in  south,  southwest  or  west. 
Less  concerned  with  immediate  salary 
than  with  future  prospects.  Agreeable 
to  part  salsry  in  stock.  Practical 
knowledge  all  aspects  of  editorial  oper¬ 
ation — editorials,  features,  city  desk, 
copy  desk,  foreign  correspondence,  etc. 
Specialty;  ideas.  Equally  interested  in 
small  dsily  or  large  (or  related  pub¬ 
lishing  venture)  but  personally  prefer 
challenging  situation  to  static  one. 
Very  highest  references.  Full  details 
upon  request.  Box  9730,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


MANAGING  editors  are  strange 

Eeople.  Some  of  them  feel  that  they 
now  better  than  a  woman  knows, 
what  another  woman  will  want  to 
read.  If  there  is  an  editor  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  breed  anywhere,  one  who  would 
be  willing  to  build  circulation  too,  it 
would  be  nice  to  hear  from  him.  I  am 
experienced  in  newspaper  and  radio 
writing,  for  women;  and  I  know  a  lot 
about  them,  aside  from  being  one  my¬ 
self.  Box  9722,  Editor  A  Poblisher. 


NEWS  EXECU’nVE 
87-YEAR-OLD  MANAGING  EDITOR 
— great  capacity  for  work,  seeks  new 
post.  15  years’  experience  covers  all 
phases  editorial  production  including 
organisation,  direction  of  daily  and 
Sunday  staff  and  production  of  Sun¬ 
day  magasine  section.  Journalism  de¬ 
gree.  Top  references.  Excellent  war  re¬ 
cord.  Married.  Two  children.  Box 
9615.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  with  sound  all-round 
training  and  experience  seeks  chance 
to  do  real  job  in  exaentive  editing  post 
p.  m.  paper.  City-managing  editor  15 
years  on  papers  to  45.000.  Age  86, 
MU  grad.  Box  9618,  Editor  A  FnV 
lisher. 


PRETTY  girl  reporter,  35,  B.  8.  in 
Journalism  cum  laude,  inth  four  years’ 
big  city  wire  service  buresn,  and 
some  public  relations  experience, 
wants  good  newspaper  job.  Box  9529, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

REPORTER-REWRITE.  Yonng  woman 
with  4  years  comprehensive  experi¬ 
ence.  M.  8.  journalism,  B.  A.  econom¬ 
ics.  Excellent  references.  Personsble. 
Now  employed.  Box  9687,  Editor  A 
Poblisher. 

REPORTER.  Five  years’  experience 
City  Hall,  Police,  Features,  Polities. 
War  vet,  28,  single.  College  grad.  Now 
employed  small  city  dailv.  Seeking 
larger  paper.  Box  9678,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER:  News  or  sports;  some 
experience,  degree,  24,  single,  vet.  Go 
anywhere.  Will  send  article.  Box  9727, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  32,  available  June  for 
California  daily.  Eligible  G.I.  train¬ 
ing.  Prewar  police  beat,  combat  re¬ 
porter,  college  copy  editor,  B.B.A.  in 
Journalism,  re-writes,  Los  Angeles 
Times  proofroom.  Box  9557,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-desk  man,  three  years 
experience  on  two  papers,  fast,  accu¬ 
rate  writer,  wants  new  position.  Box 
9724,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER— YOUNG,  SINGLE,  col¬ 
lege  graduste,  experience  on  small 
daily;  desires  job  with  future.  Salary 
secondary.  Have  ear.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  9667,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


TEN  years  metropolitan  beats,  rewrite, 
copydesk,  slot,  makeup.  33,  married, 
top  references.  Prefer  West.  Box 
9674,  Editor  A  Pubiisher. 


TRADE  journal  editor  and  writer, 
capable,  experienced  and  hard  worker; 
married;  wants  editorial  job  on  good 
magazine.  Box  9701,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VET,  Young,  Married,  B.A.  Journal¬ 
ism,  Political  Science,  varied  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  permanent  job  with  20,000 
circulation  daily.  Box  9729,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


VERSATILE  college  editor  seeks  writ¬ 
ing  opportunity  anywhere.  Crack  re¬ 
porting,  rewrite,  heads,  make-up;  can 
drive,  touch  type.  Available  in  June. 
Box  9718,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMAN,  24,  B.S.  journalism  major. 
Newspaper,  public  relations  experience. 
One-year  study  1947  in  Europe- 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  France.  Fluent 
French.  Boston  international  daily 
used  my  European  articles.  Attractive. 
Wants  news,  feature,  travel  or  wo¬ 
man’s  page  work.  Joanne  Hebb,  9  Free 
St.,  Hingham,  Mass. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  degree,  four 
years’  experience  magazine  editing, 
writing,  layout,  desires  change  of 
scenery.  Box  9686,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATION  WANTED— INSTRUaOR 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  man  with 
magazine  writing,  editorial  and  pro¬ 
duction  experience,  with  knowledge  of 
newt  photography,  wants  teaching 
position  in  a  university  School  of 
Journalism;  married;  references.  Box 
9702,  Editor  A  Poblisher. 


MATURE  woman  seeks  editorial  or 
college  journalism  teaching  position. 
Former  owner-publisher  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  experienced  university  teacher, 
master’s  degree.  Box  9641,  Editor  A 
Poblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


MECHANICAL 

OR  COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT 
25  years’  experience  various  size  news¬ 
papers.  Know  all  phases  newspaper 
operations.  Capable  handling  labor  re¬ 
lation  problems.  Excellent  references. 
Available  for  interview  during  ANPA 
convention  New  York  City.  Box  9678, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Practical  knowledge  and  experience  in 
modem  newspaper  production.  Temper¬ 
ate,  married,  union.  Will  leave  United 
States  if  attractive.  Box  9707,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


NEWSPAPER  pressman  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  paper,  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  tubular  or  semi-cylindrical.  (Jolor 
experience.  Willing  to  work  combina¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  9629,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPER  Web  Rotary  Pressman 
available,  combination  press-stereo. 
Box  9568,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SITUATION  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  REUTIONS 

YOUNG,  single,  woman  working  as 
reporter  on  small  daily  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  public  relations  field.  College 
training.  Excellent  references.  Will 
consider  any  locality.  Also  selling  and 
secretarial  experience.  Box  9698,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


expensive  plants,  can  meet  this 
competition  only  if  our  friends 
the  printers  will  join  us  all  in 
eliminating  waste,  featherbed¬ 
ding  and  in  accepting  technolog¬ 
ical  improvements  that  are  now 
available  for  old-style  composing 


Caucus  Called 
When  Newsmen 
Refuse  to  Go 


UNir^ENTIONALLY,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
has  served  some  good  purpose  in 
its  recent  strike  policy.  Aside 
from  causing  a  great  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  for  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors,  it  has  inspired  newspaper¬ 
men  to  further  research  in  the 
development  of  new  printing 
methods  and  the  elimination  of 
wasteful  practices. 

There  was  a  time  when  if  the 
composing  room  force  walk^ 
out  the  paper  closed  down. 
Things  have  changed.  Members 
of  the  ANPA  meeting  in  New 
York  this  week  were  treated  to 
a  full  morning’s  session  on  how 
to  get  out  a  paper  without  print¬ 
ers.  Aside  from  the  discussion 
on  the  problem,  all  the  gadgets 
and  methods  employed  were 
well  displayed. 

Printers  are  no  longer  indis¬ 
pensable  to  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  sooner  ITU  recog¬ 
nizes  that  fact  the  better  off  its 
members  are  going  to  be. 

We  have  referred  to  these  re¬ 
cent  developments  as  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  second  printing  revo¬ 
lution.  C.  M.  Flint,  research  di¬ 
rector  for  ANPA,  disagrees  a  lit¬ 
tle  with  that.  Speaking  of  what 
the  future  holds,  he  said:  “Re¬ 
member  that  the  revolution  is 
not  here  and  will  not  be  here. 
The  process  of  evolution  is 
working,  and  believe  me,  it  is 
much  safer  and  more  promising 
of  results.’’ 

Well,  “revolution"  or  “evolu¬ 
tion.”  things  have  been  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  newspaper  production 
departments.  ANPA  members 
heard  a  panel  of  10  men  repre¬ 
senting  nine  newspapers  tell  of 
the  methods  they  employed  dur¬ 
ing  printers’  strikes.  Seven  of 
those  nine  papers  are  now  either 
completely  back  to  using  type, 
or  using  type  for  some  of  its  edi¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  there  are  at 
least  three  other  papers  that 
have  returned  completely  to 
type  without  the  assistance  of 
the  ITU. 

That,  in  itself,  indicates  a  pref¬ 
erence  by  newspaper  manage¬ 
ments  for  the  typographic  ap¬ 
pearance  over  the  engrav^ 
look.  It  does  not  indicate  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  hot  metal  method 
over  the  cold  metal  technique. 

ANPA  members  were  treated 
to  some  individual  testimony  on 
that.  Russ  Stewart  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  reported  news¬ 
paper  circulations  In  that  city 
had  suffered  little  from  the 
printers’  strike  and  the  change 
in  newspaper  appearance  despite 
all  the  ITU  efforts  to  alienate 
readers.  Actually,  he  said  all 
papers  there  had  circulation  in¬ 
creases  in  March. 

Both  Stewart  and  John  Park, 
Chicago  Tribune,  stated  the  new 
method  had  been  so  refined  that 
there  is  practically  no  loss  of 
live  news  even  though  the  en¬ 
graved  method  is  a  little  slower. 

But  when  the  new  method  has 
the  advantage  of  experienced 
operators  it  has  been  found  to 
be  cheaper  than  the  old  compos¬ 
ing  room  method. 

Practically  the  only  advantage 
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of  hot  lead  over  cold  metal  that 
has  been  cited  to  date  is  that  it 
is  a  little  faster. 

Flint  hazarded  a  prophecy  in 
his  report  to  ANPA:  “I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  before  many 
more  years  pass,  a  system  will 
be  developed  which  will  make 
use  of  some  of  these  new  tools, 
or  those  still  in  the  development 
stage,  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  type  characters  from  trans¬ 
parent  film  to  a  printing  plate 
which  will  be  used  directly  on 
the  press.  The  system  will  take 
into  consideration  all  of  the  ex¬ 
acting  requirements  of  a  good 
newspaper  production  process. 
The  question  as  to  how  correc¬ 
tions  may  be  made  is  no  longer 
‘dimly  seen.’  Rather,  the  ma¬ 
chines  which  will  provide  the 
basis  for  the  system  now  exist 
either  on  the  drawing  board  or 
in  pre-production  prototype 
models.  Some  of  them  are  ver¬ 
satile  enough  to  incorporate  a 
memory  system  which  makes 
the  problem  of  correction  or  sub¬ 
stitution  of  new  material  a  rou¬ 
tine  matter.” 

We  think  that  provides  the 
basis  for  a  good  argument  on 
whether  or  not  we  are  approach¬ 
ing  a  “revolution”  or  an  “evolu¬ 
tion.” 

*  *  # 

THE  GOOD  that  has  come  out 

of  the  typographical  strikes 
has  been  to  focus  publishers’  at¬ 
tention  on  the  high  costs  and 
wasteful  practices  of  the  old 
methods  and  force  them,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  to  look 
around  for  something  better. 

Flint  said:  “Certainly  a  re¬ 
turn  to  normal  operating  condi¬ 
tions  this  time  will  not  be  a  sig¬ 
nal  to  drop  all  development 
work  and  sit  back  to  await  the 
next  situation.  The  newspaper 
business  today  is  too  keenly 
aware  of  the  tremendous  strides 
made  in  other  fields,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  carefully  planned  re¬ 
search,  to  sit  back  and  let  other 
printing  industries  surpass  them. 
Slowly  but  surely  progress  will 
be  made  to  develop  the  long 
awaited  new  process.” 

As  proof  that  development  and 
research  work  will  not  be 
dropped,  when  and  if  the  print¬ 
ers  return  to  their  jobs,  is  the 
ANPA  resolution  adopted  by 
the  membership  for  an  extra 
25%  assessment  on  their  annual 
dues  for  two  years  for  just  such 
a  program.  'ITiat  will  provide  a 
sum  equal  to  25%  of  the  ANPA 
annual  budget  each  year. 

Basil  Walters  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  summed  up  the 
whole  situation  admirably  for 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors: 

“Within  our  lifetime  we  will 
see  Important  newspapers  pro¬ 
duced  permanently  and  well  and 
economically  by  the  photoen¬ 
graving,  offset  method.  No 
Hutchins  Report  can  ever  do  so 
much  to  stimulate  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  papers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  has  the  Chicago  printers’ 
strike. 

“We.  with  the  big  and  more 


rooms. 

"If  our  friends  the  printers  do 
not  join  us  in  helping  newspa¬ 
pers  modernize,  you  unfortunate 
people  out  there  who  are  still 
using  the  old  method  of  newspa¬ 
per  production  will  price  your¬ 
selves  out  of  existence.  In  that 
case  these  printers  will  then  be 
the  icemen  of  this  decade  and 
you,  my  friends,  will  own  the  ice 
blocks.” 

There  is  just  as  much,  if  not 
more,  food  for  thought  for  the 
printers  in  that  statement,  as 
there  is  for  the  publishers. 

■ 

Memo-Writer 
R.  Young  Gets 
One  Himself 

Louisville,  Ky. — The  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal  and  Times 
have  started  a  campaign  ribbing 
Robert  Young  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  Railway  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  improve  the  railroad’s 
service  to  Louisville. 

Under  a  five-column  12-inch 
ad  headed  “MEMO  to  Mr.  Robert 
R.  Young  of  the  C&O  (Who 
Writes  Memos  to  the  New  York 
Central),”  the  ad  praised  Young 
for  his  campaign  to  get  coast-to- 
coast  through  service  for  “hu¬ 
man  beings  crossing  the  conti¬ 
nent  as  hogs  have.” 

But.  Young  was  cautioned  in 
his  “eagerness  to  become  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Central” 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  end  of 
the  line  (Louisville). 

The  ad  stated  that  a  30-day 
check  showed  the  C&O  George 
Washington  from  Washington 
and  the  East  had  arrived  late  at 
Louisville  16  times.  The  Sports¬ 
man.  another  train  from  the  East 
ran  from  two  minutes  to  three 
hours  and  10  minutes  late. 

’The  ad  stated  the  C&O  equip¬ 
ment  into  Louisville  is  pre-war — 
“and  not  this  last  war,  either.” 

The  ad  closed  with  the  admon¬ 
ition  “Yoo,  Hoo,  Mr.  Young! 
Look  Down,  Look  Down  This 
Lonesome  Road  Before.  .  . 

■ 

Moorehead  Will  Filed 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — An  estate 
of  $142,758  was  left  by  Reynolds 
C.  Moorhead,  financial  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  who 
died  in  December,  according  to 
an  inventory  filed  with  the  Re¬ 
gister  of  Wills. 


Lansing,  Mich.  —  Reporters 
covering  the  house  of  represent¬ 
atives  here  scored  at  least  a 
moral  victory  for  freedom  of  the 
press  during  the  recent  special 
session  of  the  legislature. 

The  houseleadership  called  an 
unprecedented  secret  session  to 
discuss  a  proposal  for  four-year 
terms  for  governors.  A  motion 
to  exclude  the  press  and  spec¬ 
tators,  made  by  Rep.  T.  Jeffer¬ 
son  Hoxie,  of  St.  Louis,  slipped 
by  on  a  voice  vote  and  specta¬ 
tors  hurried  from  the  galleries 
and  seats  in  back  of  the  cham¬ 
bers.  Sergeants-at-arms  closed 
and  locked  the  huge  wooden 
doors  and  all  was  in  readiness 
for  the  star  chamber  session  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  thing — the  news¬ 
papermen. 

The  seven  reporters  accredited 
to  the  house  gathered  in  a  tight 
little  knot  in  front  of  their  desks 
alongside  the  speaker's  rostrum, 
muttering  among  themselves 
and  waving  copies  of  the  house 
rules  and  state  constitution. 

Somewhat  perplexed.  Speaker 
Victor  A.  Knox  called  a  recess, 
and  a  sergeant-at-arms  ap¬ 
proached  the  newsmen. 

“When  are  you  gentlemen 
leaving?"  he  asked. 

"You  will  have  to  throw  us 
out,”  one  said. 

"Never,”  said  others. 

Several  legislators  .  gathered 
around. 

"Article  5,  Section  18,  of  the 
state  constitution  says  'the 
doors  of  each  house  ( of  the  legis¬ 
lature)  shall  be  open  unless  the 
public  welfare  requires  se¬ 
crecy,’  ”  said  one  newsman. 
"Where’s  the  great  emergency  in 
the  public  welfare?’ 

Another  reporter  said: 
•'There’s  no  house  rule  permit¬ 
ting  secret  sessions.” 

“Well,”  a  legislator  said,  "We 
can  always  call  a  caucus.” 

The  lawmakers  returned  to 
their  desks,  the  house  was  called 
into  session,  the  secret  meeting 
motion  was  rescinded,  the  doors 
were  reopened  and  the  house  ad¬ 
journed.  Speaker  Knox  then 
called  a  Republican  caucus,  and 
the  reporters  left  the  chamber, 
together  with  the  two  Demo¬ 
cratic  members. 

Hub  M.  George,  Detroit 
( Mi(^. )  Free  Press  correspon¬ 
dent  and  dean  of  statehouse 
newsmen,  said  the  house  move 
to  bar  the  public  from  its  ses¬ 
sions  was  the  first  in  Michigan 
history. 


*  S-T-m-K-E  O-N-e/' 

Th«  antwerinf  of  difficult  questions  is  not 
unlike  that  equally  popular  American  habit- 
baseball— ^n  impartial  and  experienced  “umpire” 
is  needed.  Tbe  Haskin  Information  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  really  “umpires”  newspaper- 
reader  questions.  Its  decisions  are  final  and 
acknowledged  to  be  beyond  argument.  Batter 
Up  I  We’ll  register  many  “home  runs”  for  you 
-^or  your  paper,  of  course. 


I 


The  Mobile  Press-Register  (M-37,i22: 
E-65,127 1  S-SSJStt)  ha*  reneioed  its 
contract  for  Tht  Hatkin  S*rvie*. 
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Speed  Production^  Cut  Operating  Costs! 

With  a  range  from  the  smallest  sizes  up  through 
normal  36  point,  the  Super  Display  Linotype  elim¬ 
inates  costly  handsetting.  With  four  Wide-Stand¬ 
ard  main  magazines,  its  ease,  speed  and  economy 
of  operation  are  phenomenal! 

Super  Display  Blue  Streaks  are  made  in  both 
mixer  and  single-distributor  models,  with  or  with¬ 
out  auxiliary  magazines.  A  Linotype  Representa¬ 
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In  one  Stale  we  know,  women  speinl  six  times  os  much  for  cosmetics, 
per  capita,  as  those  in  another  State  less  than  two  hours  away  hy  plane. 

In  fact,  women  in  just  five  Stales  account  for  more  cosmetic  sales 
than  those  of  all  other  43  combined. 

Ami,  whether  you  make  lipsticks  or  lentils,  electric  washers  or  wine,  your 
markets  dilfer  from  city  to  city  and  town  to  town  as  people  differ 
in  their  habits  and  tastes. 


That’s  why  it  makes  so  much  sense  to  advertise  in  newspapers.  Especially 
today,  when  sales  and  distribution  costs  are  riding  around  in  balloons. 

For  newspapers  permit  you  to  concentrate  your  national  advertising 
in  your  high-potential  local  markets — to  make  every  advertising 
<lollar  bring  home  some  bacon. 


All  national  advertising  can  be  counted  on  to  make  an  impression — but, 
when  it  comes  to  sales,  remember .  . . 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  is  anxious  to  tell  you  more  about  newspaper 
advertising  today— to  dig  up  current  facts  and  figures  on  your  own  product  in  the 
local  markets  of  the  nation.  Write  or  coll:  370  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17, 

Murray  Hill  5-8575  •  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  State  8681  • 

240  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco  4,  Exbrook  8530 
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